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TEMPER  AND  TEMPERAMENT. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


IMPRISONED      MIND. 


The  orphan  girl  whose  humble  lot  has  been  thus  far 
traced  out,  possessed  one  of  those  insatiable  minds  which 
must  be  fed  with  something ;  and  yet  she  had  hitherto 
lived  upon  a  very  scanty  share  of  intellectual  nourishment. 
It  is  true  she  had  been  at  school  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years,  and  she  had  enjoyed  also  the  good  fortune  of 
being  at  that  identical  "  school  of  which  so  many  are  in 
want  f  but  what  she  learned  there  was  so  prepared,  so 
dried,  and  ground  down  for  use — so  administered  in  doses, 
rather  than  supplied  as  food,  that  it  scarcely  answered  the 
purpose  of  contributing  to  the  healthy  sustenance  of  a 
vigorous  mind.  Once,  and  once  only,  had  she  tasted  the 
real  luxury  of  acquiring  knowledge.  It  was  during  her 
last  stay  in  Devonshire,  when  she  had  so  often  been  the 
companion  of  Mr.  Falkner  and  his  pupil,  in  their  rambles 
along  that  interesting  coast;  and  now,  on  returning  to 
the  scene  of  so  much  enjoyment,  she  was  but  ill  prepared 
to  find  that  neither  the  ocean,  the  cliffs,  nor  the  scattered 
rocks,  possessed  within  themselves  the  power  to  charm  as 
they  had  charmed  before. 

II.  A 
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Animated  with  the  natural  but  somewhat  childish  idea, 
that  because  she  had  once  been  happy  there,  she  must 
necessarily  be  happy  there  again,  Louisa  had  hastened  to 
revisit  all  her  former  haunts — the  green  dell  that  was  once 
so  rich  in  summer  flowers,  the  high  promontory  from 
whence  so  many  distant  points  could  be  distinguished,  the 
echoing  caves  left  vacant  only  by  the  receding  tide,  and 
the  masses  of  broken  rock  amongst  which  she  had  loitered 
without  weariness  for  hours. 

And  all  this  while  Louisa  went  about  like  one  in  search 
of  something,  without  knowing  what.  For  weeks  this 
vague  unsatisfying  search  was  kept  up,  and  then  she 
discovered,  or  thought  she  discovered,  that  a  voice  was 
wanting — a  voice  to  speak  to  her — to  inform  her — to  tell 
her  w^hat  was  before,  and  around  her ;  for  now  the  dreary 
silence  of  the  cold  sea-caves  w^as  perfectly  appalling,  broken 
only  by  the  alternate  dash  and  thunder  of  the  falling 
waves,  as  thej  echoed  to  the  vaulted  roof. 

"Oh!  for  a  human  voice  !'^  exclaimed  Louisa;  and 
starting  at  the  strangeness  of  her  own,  she  hurried  out 
into  the  free  air  to  pursue  her  search,  or  at  least  her  walk, 
upon  the  brow  of  the  bold  cliff.  So  far  as  exercise  could 
invigorate  her  bodily  frame,  these  walks  were  good ;  but 
they  produced  no  other  result,  and  the  slender  and 
occasional  glimpses  of  knowledge  once  obtained  amidst 
these  scenes,  now  only  served  to  set  her  thoughts  afloat 
upon  a  sea  of  speculation,  as  immense  in  its  extent,  as  it 
was  vague  and  unsatisfying. 

Louisa  had  no  books,  no  companions,  and  nothing  to 
do.  Roaming  at  will  over  a  bold  and  picturesque  coast, 
wholly  without  restraint,  and  mistress  of  her  own  time, 
she  would  once  have  thought  that  under  such  circum- 
stances, perfect  happiness  must  of  necessity  become  her 
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portion.  And  yet  she  was  not  happy — yet  she  did  not  feel 
free.  How  could  she  ?  Her  very  soul  was  chained  down 
by  ignorance,  and  all  the  natural  powers  of  her  moral 
and  her  intellectual  nature  were  cramped,  for  want  of 
exercise,  and  consequently  hindered  in  Avhat  might  have 
been  their  outburst  into  vigorous  and  healthy  action. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  such  as  many  besides 
Louisa  Temple  have  experienced — a  certain  bankruptcy 
of  mind — an  inability  to  meet  the  immediate  claims 
made  upon  it — a  failure  of  resources,  and  still  an  urgency 
of  demand  increasing  with  every  added  moment  of 
inactivity. 

These  lamentable  consequences  exhibited  themselves, 
as  they  not  unfrequeutly  do,  in  symptoms  of  restless 
irritability,  anger  against  unoffending  parties,  weariness 
of  present  things,  and  a  captious  spirit  of  disputation  on 
points  not  otherwise  productive  of  the  slightest  interest. 
And  all  this  was  exhibited  daily  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  most  innocent  of  human  beings,  and  the  most  un- 
conscious of  injury  or  wrong. 

Mr.  Middleton  wondered,  and  well  lie  might,  wholly 
incapable  as  was  his  mind  of  understanding  such  pheno- 
mena. He  wondered,  and  grieved,  and  redoubled  his 
efforts  to  give  pleasure,  and  all  was  in  vain.  The  kinder 
he  was,  the  more  ungrateful  Louisa  felt  herself,  for  making 
him  no  better  return.  And  she  sat  alone  with  him  hour 
after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  with  so  little  intercharge 
of  intelligent  thought,  so  little  real  sympathy,  so  little 
enlargement  of  mind,  that  his  very  person  grew  almost 
disagreeable  to  her ;  and  still  with  all  the  avidity  of  her 
active  and  eager  nature,  she  watched  his  little  ways,  so 
uniform,  so  every  day  alike,  so  inexpressibly  wearisome, 
that  sometimes  all  the  past  was  forgotten,  wdth  its  months 
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and  years  of  unmerited  benefits,  and  her  bosom  swelled 
with  absolute  disgust,  while  her  cheek  burned,  and  her 
eye  flashed  forth  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  even  when 
her  lips  refrained  from  the  utterance  of  its  offensive 
language. 

"I  now  know,**  exclaimed  Louisa,  "what  Mr.  Garnet 
meant  by  a  guilty  and  abominable  heart.*'  She  said  this 
in  the  full  bitterness  of  hers,  for  there  was  seldom  a  night 
when  she  did  not  weep,  and  pray  to  be  kept  from  the  dark 
sin  of  ingratitude.  She  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  think 
about  herself,  and  she  entered  into  that  strict  and  self- 
subduing  discipline  which  examines  every  act  and  thought 
with  microscopic  scrutiny,  condemning  each  in  turn  under 
that  sweeping  charge,  that  sin  and  self  are  mingled  with 
the  best,  and  yet  drawing  back  within  a  narrower  and 
narrower  circle  into  the  very  centre  of  that  self;  as  if 
that  alone  were  not  a  sin. 

With  nothing  else  to  do,  and  nothing  else  to  think 
about,  Louisa  rose  every  morning  with  a  strong  deter- 
mination to  live  that  day  better  than  the  last,  to  watch 
herself  still  more  narrowly,  and  to  bring  every  word  and 
act  more  directly  to  the  test  of  right  and  wrong.  Alas  ! 
what  a  business  to  undertake  with  a  mind  imprisoned, 
and  diseased  !  Before  one  hour  had  passed  in  the  presence 
of  her  guardian,  Louisa  had  always  been  guilty  of  some 
impatient  answer,  some  angry  feeling,  or  some  Jict  of 
voluntary  neglect.  Better  a  thousand  times  for  the  health 
of  the  mind,  and  that  must  first  be  restored  to  sufferers 
thus  situated  —  better  a  thousand  times  the  Quixotish 
errand  of  going  forth  to  fight  with  windmills — better  the 
weaving  of  that  far  -  famed  web  which  every  night 
destroyed — better  the  pastime  of  blowing  bubbles  in  the 
air,  than  this  morbid  scrutiny  of  the  disease  of  sin  with- 
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out  a  knowledge  of  its  cure — better  to  exchange  places 
with  the  weariest  pilgrim,  heavy  laden,  and  oppressed, 
journeying  on  an  errand  of  mercy  to  a  fellow-sufferer — 
better  to  labour  in  the  lowest  drudgery  that  has  the  well- 
being  of  mankind  for  its  object — better  to  dig  in  a  dark 
mine  through  the  period  of  a  long  life,  so  that  something 
precious  to  posterity  may  but  be  brought  to  light. 

"  What  day  of  the  month  is  this  ?^'  said  Louisa  to  her 
guardian ;  and  it  was  a  question  she  often  asked. 

"  Let  me  see — Let  me  see ;"  replied  Mr.  Middleton, 
fumbling  for  his  pocket  almanack. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  ;"  said  Louisa  again,  impatiently. 
"  It  is  of  no  consequence.  Indeed,  the  time  always  seems 
to  go  back  whenever  I  ask  about  it ;  so  I  may  as  well 
please  myself  with  the  idea  that  this  endless  winter  is 
really  getting  on." 

"  Does  the  time  hang  so  heavily  then  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Middleton. 

Louisa  yawned. 

''  To  me  it  seems  shorter  than  usual — a  great  deal 
shorter ;"  continued  the  good  man.  "  Can  you  guess 
why  r 

"  I  hate  guessing;"  replied  Louisa. 

"  But  you  had  better  try  to  guess  that,"  said  her  com- 
panion.    "  I  wish  you  would." 

"  I  never  guess,"  was  the  blunt  reply ;  and  Louisa  was 
rising  to  leave  the  room,  when  she  felt  her  arm  suddenly 
grasped  by  the  hand  of  her  guardian,  who  looked  smilingly 
into  her  face,  and  asked  her  to  sit  down  again,  as  he  had 
something  of  importance  to  say  to  her  that  day. 

Louisa  complied,  expecting  to  be  consulted  about 
whether  a  green  or  a  salmon-coloured  damask  would  be 
most  suitable  for  the  rose-wood  chamber,  when  the  spring 
II.  ^ 
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should  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  justify  the  commencement 
of  a  few  alterations  which  already  occupied  at  least  one 
half  of  their  conversation,  and  the  whole  of  Miss  Triplett/s 
whenever  she  came.  And  wholly  regardless  as  Louisa  was, 
as  to  whether  the  rose-wood  room  was  clothed  with  scarlet, 
or  shut  up  for  ever;  in  the  habit  too,  as  she  had  lately 
been,  of  gazing  listlessly  towards  the  cold  green  sea  when- 
ever her  guardian  spoke  to  her  about  his  own  affairs ;  she 
now  seated  herself  with  her  accustomed  indifference, 
observing  not  that  a  degree  of  embarrassment  mingled 
with  his  manner,  and  that  he  hesitated  more  than  usual, 
and  spoke  dottingly  even  beyond  his  wont. 

At  last  he  found  a  voice,  and  utterance,  and  the  burden 
of  his  heart  came  forth  en  masse.  This  burden  was 
nothing  less  than  an  offer  of  marriage—  a  clear,  distinct, 
bona  fide  proposal,  that  they  two  should  become  one — that 
Louisa,  as  Mrs.  Middleton,  should  prolong  the  life  she  was 
now  enduring,  until  death  should  them  part. 

For  some  time  Louisa  was  unable  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  words  which  fell  upon  her  ear.  She 
started,  however,  at  last,  and  turned  her  bright  flashing 
eyes  full  upon  the  face  of  Mr.  Middleton.  Surprise  had 
deprived  her  of  her  self-possession;  the  inexpressible 
absurdity  of  her  situation  overcame  her  gravity,  and  she 
burst  into  one  of  those  wild  laughs,  which,  however  inap- 
propriate, few  people  ever  wished  to  control. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  case  was  very  different. 
Mr.  Middleton  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing — he  would 
not  in  short  have  conceived  it  possible  that  a  young  woman 
of  any  propriety  of  feeling,  could  have  laughed  on  so 
momentous  an  occasion.  He  liked  to  hear  the  girl  laugh 
as  well  as  others,  but  there  were  times  and  seasons  for 
laughter,  and  this  was  certainly  not  one. 
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Tliese  thoughts  had  ample  time  to  vibrate  in  the 
tumultuous  bosom  of  the  lover,  before  the  lady  of  his  love 
recovered  the  gravity  of  her  countenance,  or  the  proper 
command  of  her  voice.  Eoth  came  to  her  aid  at  last;  and 
rousing  her  better  feelings,  she  apologized  with  all  respect 
for  the  breach  of  good  manners  she  had  committed, 
assuring  her  guardian  that  it  had  been  caused  by  nothing 
but  surprise.  She  now  determined  to  listen  seriously  to 
all  he  had  to  say,  and  she  kept  her  resolution  the  better, 
because  that   was  not  much. 

Indeed  the  proposal  altogether  appeared  to  the  maker 
of  it  so  reasonable,  and  so  likely  to  be  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  both,  that  to  bring  his  mind  absolutely  to 
utter  the  conclusive  words  had  been  his  only  difficulty  ; 
for  a  change  of  any  kind  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Middleton^s 
age  and  habits  requires  some  preparing  for,  and  some 
effort  to  decide  upon.  It  was  inconceivable  to  him,  after 
all  this,  how  and  why  the  girl  should  laugh. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  Louisa  was  as  grave  as 
the  heart  of  her  guardian  could  desire.  She  no  longer 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  that  arch  expression  which 
had  at  all  times  the  power  to  overthrow  his  self-posses- 
sion— she  no  longer  drew  her  chair  beside  him,  nor  took 
his  hand  in  hers,  as  in  their  days  of  cordial  intercourse, 
when  the  feelings  of  a  father  and  a  child  drew  them  yet 
closer  in  their  hearts.  Louisa  had  grown  up  into  that 
lonely  thing — a  woman  who  is  loved  by  her  only  friend, 
and  cannot  love  again.  As  such  she  stood  apart,  within 
the  shelter  of  one  of  those  old  windows  that  looked  out 
upon  the  sea,  feeling,  perhaps  more  desolate  than  if 
entirely  alone.  Ah  !  what  would  Louisa  have  given 
at  that  moment  to  have  called  back  the  childishness  of 
bygone  years — to  have  gone  and  thrown  her  arms  around 

b2 
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lier  guardian's  neck — to  have  begged  him  to  forget  this 
folly,  and  not  to  let  it  drive  her  from  her  only  earthly 
home.  But  it  could  not  be.  The  time  for  that  was  past, 
and  past  for  ever;  and  as  she  stood  there  looking  out 
upon  the  sea,  her  heavy  tears  fell  thick  and  fast,  for  every 
moment  of  reflection  brought  her  stronger  evidence  of  the 
necessity  there  would  soon  be  for  her  to  seek  another  home, 

''  Yet  where — where  in  the  wide  world  am  I  to  find 
one?"  exclaimed  Louisa,  clasping  her  hands,, and  falling 
on  her  knees  in  an  agony  of  wild  despair,  as  soon  as  she 
had  gained  the  privacy  of  her  own  room.  "  I  have  been 
ungrateful  for  the  shelter  of  this  roof — I  have  abused 
and  slighted  all  the  blessings  by  which  I  was  su''- 
rounded — I  have  neglected  the  only  friend  I  possessed — 
and  now  it  is  my  just  punishment  that  I  should  be  home- 
less, and  friendless  for  ever  !" 

The  few  short  words  whose  utterance  had  plunged 
Louisa  Temple  into  this  abyss  of  desolation,  have  perhaps, 
in  their  abstract  meaning,  been  listened  to  with  more 
emotion  than  any  other.  Yet,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
how  often  is  that  emotion  far  from  being  one  of  pleasure. 
How  often  does  it  belong  in  fact  to  the  tearing  asunder 
of  some  close  and  long-cherished  intimacy,  the  uprooting 
of  some  household  fellowship,  the  severing  of  some  tie, 
which  had  been  strengthening,  binding,  and  supporting 
to  the  heart !  How  often,  after  the  utterance  of  these 
few  words,  have  the  best  of  friends  been  doomed  to 
separate  for  life,  each  pursuing  a  solitary  course  which 
the  other  might  have  cheered  ! 

With  what  feelings  did  Louisa  Temple  wander  now 
along  that  wild  sea-shore  !  The  depth  and  the  darkness 
of  winter  were  gone.  The  sea  was  again  in  motion. 
Wild  winds    were  waking   it  into  life,   and  tearing  the 
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white  foam  of  its  crested  billows.  There  were  storms 
enough  now  to  keep  the  mind  from  stagnation,  yet  withal 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  green  steps  of  spring,  tread- 
ing over  hill  and  valley,  and  leaving  behind  her  a  path- 
way of  sweet  flowers. 

"  I  could  live  here  now  !"  sighed  Louisa,  as  she  sat 
upon  a  favourite  crag,  watching  the  flitting  sunbeams 
that  went  and  came  over  the  dark  billows,  and  the 
shadows  of  the  black  clouds  passing  swiftly  over  the 
bosom  of  the  deep.  "  I  could  live  here  now,  if  I  might ; 
but  that  cannot  be.  I  must  go  forth  Hke  yonder  sea- 
bird,  only  I  was  not  formed  to  make  my  home  amongst 
these  troubled  waters ;''  and  all  unheard  by  any  human 
ear,  she  poured  forth  her  agonized  feelings  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  finding  a  transient  relief  in  the  simple  cadence 
of  such  unstudied  verse  : — 

TO  THE  SEA-BIRD. 

Wild  bird  of  the  ocean,  thy  white  wings  are  glancing 
Like  glimpses  of  sunlight  across  the  dark  sea, 

Is  it  joy — is  it  joy,  in  thy  bi-east  that  is  dancing  ? 
Tlie  wild  joy  of  triumph  to  feel  thou  art  free  ? 

Yes ;  o'er  the  rough  wave  thou  art  boldly  careering, 
Thy  cradle  still  rocked  by  the  deep-rolHng  tide  ; 

From  the  storm  in  the  distance  the  seaman  is  steering, 
But  thy  downy  breast  on  the  tempest  can  ride. 

Safe,  safe  is  thy  home  on  the  fierce  raging  billow, 
Thy  pastime  the  liowling  of  -oinds  and  of  waves. 

1  envy,  wild  sea-bird,  the  peace  of  thy  pillow, 
I  pine  for  thy  rest  in  the  ocean's  lone  caves. 

They  say  thou  art  homeless,  bold  bird  of  the  ocean ; 

And  plaintive  thy  C17  in  its  music  may  be ; 
But  in  peace  or  in  tumult — in  calm  or  in  motion. 

Thou  canst  not,  wild  sea-bird,  be  homeless  like  me. 
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Free  child  of  the  tempest,  the  wind  is  thy  brother, 

Thy  sister  the  foam  on  the  breast  of  the  sea, 
The  wave  is  thy  nurse,  and  the  ocean  thy  mother. 

Thou  canst  not,  wild  sea-bird,  be  lonely  like  me. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Mr.  Middleton  was  kind, 
"without  being  generous ;  and  in  studying  human  character, 
it  is  very  important  to  keep  this  distinction  clearly  in 
view.  A  person  may  be  kind  in  general  deportment, 
kind  in  speech,  kind  in  endearments,  nay,  even  kind  in 
all  manner  of  personal  services,  and  yet,  not  having  suffi* 
cient  expansion  of  mind  to  be  generous,  such  a  person 
may  fail  in  what  is  most  essential  to  the  happiness  even 
of  those  they  love  best.  Such  a  person  was  the  orphan's 
self-appointed  guardian,  and  he  had  taken  to  his  heart 
and  home  the  friendless  and  unprotected  child,  with  the 
most  sincere  desire  to  exercise  towards  her  all  the  kindness 
which  her  situation  might  demand.  In  this  he  had  far 
exceeded  his  own  original  intentions,  for  the  child,  with 
her  strong  passions,  and  her  waywardness,  had  woven 
herself  around  his  heart  in  a  manner  wholly  incompre- 
hensible either  to  himself  or  others,  until  the  very  qua- 
lities by  which  she  repelled  the  more  fastidious  portion 
of  the  community,  seemed  to  constitute  additional  claims 
to  his  protection,  and  his  tenderness.  With  all  this, 
however,  there  was  a  deeply  implanted  conviction  that 
Louisa  Temple  was  his  debtor,  that  she  owed  him  every- 
thing in  fact,  and  that  wilfully  and  determinedly  to  refuse 
him  the  gratification  of  his  slightest  wish,  was  on  her 
part  a  gross  violation  of  the  bond  which  he  considered 
this  immense  debt  of  obligation  to  have  established. 

If  then  Mr.  Middleton  could  feel  in  this  manner  with 
regard  to  those  fits  of  wayward  temper  which  Louisa  had 
of  late  so  frequently  displayed  towards  her  benefactor. 
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what  was  his  astonishment  on  the  occasion  above 
described,  when  she  scrupled  not  to  wound  him  on  that 
point,  and  in  that  manner,  which  a  man  is  least  of  all 
others  likely  to  forgive?  and  not  to  wound  him  onh^,  did 
Louisa  Temple  dare,  but  to  oppose  him,  and  there  is  often 
a  good  deal  in  that — to  thwart  him  in  the  design  he  had 
for  years  been  so  graciously  cherishing  —  to  step  in 
between  him  and  all  his  future  plans.  The  ingrate  !  Had 
he  not  clothed  and  fed  the  child  ?  given  her  an  education 
fit  for  any  lady  in  the  land  ?  There  was  no  end  to  the 
money  he  had  laid  out  upon  her,  and  all  for  nothing  at 
last! 

"  Well — Well  V'  Mr.  Middleton  sighed  heavily,  as  he 
settled  himself  in  his  well- stuffed  crimson  chair,  and  as 
he  sighed  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  it  made 
very  little  difference  to  him,  only  he  wondered  what  the 
girl  meant  to  do  with  herself.  He  felt  for  her — he  really 
did ;  and  the  servant  who  at  that  moment  came  in  with 
the  tea-equipage,  could  have  borne  witness  to  the  fact  of 
one  tear  at  least  having  to  be  wiped  away  from  that  ever- 
smooth  and  rosy  cheek.  Yes;  he  pitied  her  from  his 
heart,  to  think  she  should  be  so  blind  to  her  own  interest 
as  to  throw  away  the  one  chance  of  a  hfetime — and  for 
wliat?  He  could  not  devise  what  she  meant  to  do.  It  was 
not  likely  that  he  should  go  on  maintaining  her,  and  she 
had  no  other  friend  in  the  whole  world. 

Poor  Louisa,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the  room, 
had  arrived  at  the  very  same  conclusion,  though  by  a 
widely  different  process  of  thought.  She  had,  however, 
been  trying  the  subject  in  its  worldly  relations;  and 
setting  aside  as  well  as  she  could,  for  a  few  moments  only, 
all  sense  of  personal  repulsion,  she  had  actually  been 
endeavouring  to   realize  the    situation  of  any   one    who 
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miglit  become  the  lady  of  that  mansion,  keeping  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  back  ground  the  relative  view  of  her  situa- 
tion as  Mr.  Middleton^s  wife.  She  had  thought  of  all  the 
personal  influence  such  a  position  would  give,  and  perhaps 
that  was  the  brightest  side  of  the  picture,  for  no  human 
being  is  insensible  to  the  value  of  influence — she  had 
thought  of  the  power  to  give,  and  to  serve,  and  in  one 
class  of  instances,  expecially  that  of  poor  tutors,  she  had 
thought  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  help  them  to  be 
gentlemen — she  had  thought  of  a  carriage,  and  a  beautiful 
horse,  and  how  she  might  startle  Miss  Triplett  by  dashing 
past  her  on  the  beach  ;  but  all  would  not  do ;  and  Louisa 
was  heartily  ashamed  of  having  weighed  these  considera- 
tions even  for  a  moment  against  that  tremendous  violation 
of  delicacy,  as  well  as  rectitude,  which,  according  to  her 
view  of  the  subject,  was  involved  in  a  marriage  without 
love.  No,  it  would  not  do  :  she  was  clear  on  that  point ; 
and  though  she  seated  herself  beside  her  guardian  that 
evening  with  more  embarrassment  than  usual,  it  was  with 
no  misgiving  of  mind  as  to  the  part  it  was  now  her  duty 
to  act. 

Mr.  Middleton  had  probably  never  for  a  single  moment 
contemplated  the  consequences  of  a  diff'erence  of  opinion 
between  himself  and  his  orphan  charge  on  this  momentous 
subject ;  or  he  would  scarcely  have  risked  the  possibihty 
of  depriving  himself  of  a  companion  so  essential  to  the 
comfort  of  his  home.  That  all  things  should  now  settle 
down  again  into  their  usual  course,  was  his  sincere  and 
earnest  wish,  nor  did  he  see  exactly  why  it  should  be 
otherwise.  But  Louisa  knew  very  well  that  this  could 
never  be.  She  knew  that  a  different  relation  was  now 
established  between  her  guardian  and  herself;  and  that, 
even   setting   delicacy  of  feeling   aside,  there   would   be 
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a  species  of  moral  degradation  in  appropriating  to  herself 
the  comforts  of  a  home^  which  as  a  wife  she  had  refused 
to  share. 

With  perfect  candour  then,  though  with  an  aching 
heart,  Louisa  laid  before  her  guardian  her  intention  of 
providing  herself  with  another  home, 

"  Where  T^  was  the  somewhat  stern  reply ;  and  Louisa 
thought  it  was  accompanied  with  a  sneer  which  might 
have  been  spared.  She  answered  meekly,  however,  "  I  do 
not  know  j"  but  at  the  same  time,  she  took  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  her  own  little  plan — the  only  plan  in  short 
which  her  ingenuity  had  been  able  to  devise,  for  so  poor 
was  the  orphan  girl  in  friends,  that  in  casting  about  for 
help,  she  had  not  been  able  to  think  of  any  one  but  the 
pretty  teacher  at  Miss  Garnet's  school ;  and  to  her  she 
had  therefore  written  to  ask  if  she  knew  of  any  available 
situation  as  a  governess,  to  which  she  might  be  recom- 
mended. 

"  Then  you  really  intend,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  "  to  go 
and  throw  yourself  upon  the  kindness  of  strangers — you, 
who  know  no  more  about  making  your  way  in  the  world 
than  a  child. — Indeed,  you  are  a  child  yourself,  and  what 
will  become  of  you,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  think  V 

Louisa's  dark  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  embers  of 
a  glimmering  fire.  In  spite  of  herself  she  felt  hot  tears 
steal  into  them,  and  down  her  cheeks,  for  the  words  of 
her  guardian,  so  unusually  harsh,  sounded  too  much  hke 
reproaching  her  with  the  desolateness  of  a  situation  which 
at  all  events  she  had  not  chosen  for  herself;  but  she 
answered  firmly,  though  in  a  voice  whose  utterance  was 
almost  choked,  that  it  was  her  intention  to  leave  him, 
and  that  as  soon  as  another  home  could  be  provided 
for  her. 
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With  the  littleness  of  an  ungenerous  mind  disappointed 
ill  its  wishes,  and  driven  to  reproach  for  its  revenge,  every- 
one acquainted  with  the  world  has  had  enough  to  do, 
wdthout  the  necessity  of  describing  here  what  constitute 
some  of  the  most  humiliating  pictures  of  human  life.  It 
is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  story,  that  Louisa 
found  a  friend  in  need  in  the  pretty  Miss  Willis,  who 
probably  had  never  proved  herself  so  much  so  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  in  the  whole  course  of  her  previous  life. 
The  fact  was.  Miss  Willis  had  her  own  ends  to  serve  in 
thus  serving  Louisa.  She  had  herself  been  eagerly- 
inquiring  for  a  situation,  and  one  w^as  actually  awaiting 
her  acceptance,  when  a  very  different  prospect  opened 
upon  her,  and  one  of  which  she  was  not  slow  to  take 
advantage.  Never  before  had  fortune  so  smiled  upon  the 
pretty  teacher  as  now.  At  the  summit  of  her  earthly- 
hopes,  she  could  afford  to  be  generous  to  another ;  and  all 
the  complicated  machinery  she  had  put  in  motion  to  pro- 
cure an  eligible  situation  for  herself,  she  now  emploj^ed  to 
obtain  the  same  for  her  friend,  scrupling  not  to  describe 
her  as  possessed  of  every  accomplishment,  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  department  of  learning  included  in 
the  highest  style  of  education. 

Although  the  engaging  a  governess  is  generally  allowed 
by  parents  to  be  a  very  serious  transaction,  j^et,  as  the 
world  goes,  much  even  of  this  is  often  left  to  chance ;  and 
it  so  happened,  that  on  a  certain  day  about  this  time^  in 
a  certain  elegant  drawing-room  situated  on  the  sunny  side 
of  London,  a  number  of  letters  on  the  same  subject  having 
been  turned  listlessly  over  by  the  mother  of  a  large  family, 
the  eye  of  the  reader  dwelt  a  little  more  attentively  on  one 
relating  to  a  certain  INIiss  Temple,  than  on  any  of  the 
others.     It  would  be  most  ungenerous  to  insinuate  that 
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this  extraordinary  degree  of  atteution  had  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  the  letter  had  been 
handed  to  the  lady  of  the  house  by  her  husband^  who 
observed  at  the  time  that  he  liked  that  letter  less  than  the 
rest^  because  the  young  person  in  question  knew  every- 
thing; but  certain  it  is,  the  lady  read  and  read  again  the 
full  amount  of  her  qualifications,  dwelling  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  on  the  well-turned  periods  of  the  writer,  the 
beautiful  penmanship,  the  lady-like  folding  of  the  letter, 
and  all  those  mysterious  yet  palpable  symptoms,  so  keenly 
felt,  and  so  incapable  of  being  described,  which  indicate 
a  fitness  for  undertaking  the  important  task  of  educating 
young  ladies  for  the  world. 

"  Granting  all  that,^^  said  the  gentleman  somewhat 
captiously — "  granting  that  the  letter  is  folded  as  no  one 
folds  a  letter  who  is  not  accustomed  to  good  society,  I 
don^t  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  Miss  Temple,  since  she 
is  not  the  writer." 

"  Ah  V  said  the  lady,  placing  her  forefinger  on  the 
letter,  and  casting  towards  her  husband  one  of  those 
settling  looks  which  ladies  of  authority  so  often  wear — 
"  There  is  my  strong  point.  I  judge  of  every  one  by 
their  associations,  and  I  prefer — I  really  prefer  that  this 
letter  should  have  been  written  by  the  friend  of  Miss 
Temple,  rather  than  by  Miss  Temple  herself." 

After  one  of  those  looks,  the  husband  of  this  redoubtable 
lady  knew  perfectly  well  what  would  ensue.  He  therefore 
rose  from  his  chair,  leaving  the  matter  to  take  its  chance, 
and  that  very  afternoon  a  letter  was  despatched,  which 
decided,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  the  fate  of  Louisa 
Temple. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


It  would  have  been  a  fearful  ordeal  for  Louisa  Temple, 
had  she  appeared  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Lumley  with 
all  her  "imperfections  on  her  head/'  and  unbefriended 
by  that  spirit  of  contradiction  which  was  already 
awakened  in  her  favour.  As  it  was,  the  fortitude  of 
the  mother  of  all  the  little  Lumleys  well  nigh  failed 
her,  on  beholding  Louisa  dressed  with  her  habitual 
negligence,  though,  on  this  occasion,  with  some  little 
assistance  from  Miss  Willis ;  who,  accustomed  all  her  life 
to  "that  kind  of  thing,''  saw  with  one  glance  of  her 
penetrating  eye,  that  some  alteration,  and  indeed  no  very 
slight  one,  must  be  made.  It  was  certainly  going  a 
little  out  of  her  usual  way  to  provide  the  means  of 
making  such  alteration  ;  but  there  was  no  other  alter- 
native, and  she  had  her  own  private  reasons  for  wishing 
Louisa  to  be  settled  at  some  distance  from  London,  or 
rather  from  the  Garnets.  Louisa  went  out  therefore  as 
a  governess  into  a  strange  family,  not  only  penniless,  but 
considerably  in  debt. 

It  had  been  a  part  of  the  agreement  made  for  her  by 
Miss  Willis,  that  her  travelling  expenses  should  be  paid. 
Louisa  therefore  looked  at  her  thin  purse  with  but  little 
concern;  and  wondering,  and  curious  about  everything 
presented  to  her  notice,  she  sat  down  amongst  the  little 
Lumleys  with  a  sort  of  natural  trust  that  in  childhood 
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at  least  mi^ht  be  found  a  kindliness  of  feeling  not  always 
apparent  elsewhere. 

The  Lumleys,  however,  as  a  family,  spoke  of  them- 
selves as  being  the  kindest-hearted  people  in  the  world, 
and  especially  to  their  governesses.  It  was  their  weak- 
ness, in  fact,  to  be  too  kind,  for  they  spoiled  them  all. 

"Have  you  had  many,  then?^^  Louisa  ventured  to 
ask  of  the  young  ladies,  who  were  so  eloquent  in  their 
own  praises. 

"  Oh  !  yes;  a  great  many,'*  said  one  of  them.  "  I  can't 
tell  you  how  many,  for  they  are  all  so  ungrateful,  and 
turn  out  so  badly." 

"  Did  the  last  stay  with  you  but  a  short  time  ?"  asked 
Louisa. 

"  Let  me  see,  who  was  the  last ;''  said  two  or  three  of 
the  young  ladies  at  once.  "  The  last !"  exclaimed  one, 
"  was  that  Miss  Jeffreys,  who  was  always  crying.  She 
staid  only  a  month.  Mamma  used  to  laugh  so,  and  said 
weak  eyes  were  infectious.  It  was  such  fun  to  see 
Charley  mimic  her  so"  —  and  the  child  exhibited,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  company,  how  Miss  Jeffreys  used 
to  cry. 

"  You  don't  like  a  crying  governess,  then,"  said  Louisa, 
endeavouring  to  feel  her  way  in  this  new  position. 

"No,  indeed,  we  don't;  said  two  or  three  at  once. 
''  Mamma  says  it  is  so  ungrateful  of  them  to  cry.  There 
was  dear  old  Nettlebed.  She  had  actually  been  with 
us  six  months,  and  so  kind  to  her  we  all  were;  but 
because  we  called  her  Nettlebed,  she  took  to  crying  too, 
and  went  and  told  Pa  that  we  called  her  names.  Was 
not  that  ungrateful,  after  she  had  been  with  us  so  long? 

Louisa  felt  a  little  puzzled  what  reply  to  make  to  this 
inquiry ;  but  her  curiosity  was  now  so  eagerly  awakened 
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to  know  what  kind  of  treatment  slie  was  to  expect  under 
this  dispensation  of  universal  kindness,  that  she  could 
not  help  asking  what  had  obtained  for  the  last  mentioned 
individual  the  unfortunate  cognomen  of  "  Nettlebed." 

"  Oh !  Charley  called  her  so,"  was  the  triumphant 
reply ;  and  this,  added  to  other  evidence  of  a  like  nature, 
led  Louisa  to  believe  that  Charley ^s  word  was  law  ;  a  fact 
easily  accounted  for,  by  his  being  an  only  son  amongst 
many  daughters.  It  became  therefore  an  object  of  some 
importance  to  Louisa  to  ascertain  the  present  locality  of 
this  important  personage,  as  well  as  his  age,  his  occu- 
pations, and  his  probable  interference  with  her  depart- 
ment in  the  household.  She  therefore  ventured  to  inquire 
whether  the  young  gentleman  was  at  school. 

"At  school  V'  exclaimed  one  of  his  sisters  with  amaze- 
ment. "  Mamma  would  not  let  him  go  to  school  for  the 
world.     He  has  a  private  tutor.'' 

"  And  is  now  at  home  ?"  asked  Louisa. 

'^Yes;  but  we  are  all  going  into  the  north  soon.  Pa 
has  an  estate  in  Westmoreland.  We  all  go  there  in  the 
summer.     You  will  be  delighted  with  Scarfell  Lodge." 

"  But  if  I  am  to  judge  by  the  fate  of  my  predecessors,'' 
observed  Louisa,  "  I  shall  scarcely  remain  with  you  long 
enough  to  see  Scarfell  Lodge." 

"  What,  do  you  intend  to  be  ungrateful  like  the  rest  ?" 
asked  one  of  the  girls. 

"I  don't  mtend  to  be  ungrateful,  certainly;"  said 
Louisa,  ''  and  I  believe  I  can  bear  to  be  called  Nettlebed ; 
but  there  are  some  things  I  cannot  bear." 

"  I  wonder  what  they  are  ?"  said  one.    ''  Bo  tell  me." 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  be  torn  in  pieces  j"  said  Louisa, 
good-naturedly,  though  at  the  same  time  rising  from  her 
seat,   and  endeavouring  to  shake  herself   free   from  the 
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many  meddlers  who  liad  some  of  them  climbed  up  the 
back  of  her  chair  to  reach  the  comb  which  it  had  long 
been  one  of  their  favourite  tricks  to  pluck  unawares  from 
the  head  of  every  governess ;  and  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  poor  Nettlebed,  this  exploit  had  revealed  certain  secrets 
which  so  greatly  increased  the  desire  to  repeat  the  frolic, 
that  her  earnest  remonstrances  on  these  occasions  had 
first  given  rise  to  her  offensive  name,  and  had  ultimately 
been  the  cause  of  her  removal  from  the  family. 

"You  must  let  me  go;"  said  Louisa,  endeavouring  to 
displace  two  young  girls,  who  having  seated  themselves 
upon  her  knee,  persisted  in  maintaining  their  position  by 
clinging  round  her  waist;  and  she  was  on  the  point  of 
ridding  herself  of  this  annoyance  by  a  more  desperate 
effort,  when  the  door  opened,  and  two  large  dogs  burst 
into  the  room,  followed  by  a  youth  about  twelve  years  old, 
whom  Louisa  instantly  understood  to  be  the  illustrious 
Charley. 

Louisa,  however,  had  no  time  to  make  those  observa- 
tions which  her  curiosity  would  have  dictated,  her  atten- 
tion being  immediately  attracted  to  a  very  different  object. 
The  door  was  left  open  after  the  young  gentleman,  and 
passing  along  the  gallery  Louisa  felt  quite  sure  that  she 
saw  the  figure  of  one  w^hom  she  little  expected  to  have 
found  in  such  a  place.  A  blush  of  the  deepest  crimson 
passed  instantly  over  her  face.  The  young  people  saw  it, 
and  one  and  all  exclaimed^  "  What  makes  your  face  so 
red  ?"  but  Charley  and  his  dogs,  happily  for  Louisa,  soon 
diverted  their  attention  into  a  more  agreeable  channel, 
and  she  was  allowed  to  escape  to  her  own  room  without 
further  observation. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  he  can  be  the  tutor  ?"  said  Louisa 
to  herself,  as  soon  as  she  felt  sufficiently  secure  to  think 
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jiloud.  "  He  will  surely  be  glad  to  see  me."  And  she 
actually  unfastened  her  disordered  tresses,  and  arranged 
them  again  with  a  degree  of  care  never  bestowed  upon 
her  hair  before.  "Now/^  she  continued  after  a  last  look 
at  her  glass  never  on  any  former  occasion  so  studiously 
consulted — ^^now  I  shall  have  a  friend  where  1  least 
thought  to  find  one— that  is,  at  least,  if  he  really  should 
turn  out  to  be  the  tutor ;"  and  the  dread  lest  he  should 
not,  made  the  time  seem  long  in  coming,  when  she  was 
to  dine,  as  she  had  been  told,  with  the  tutor,  and  some  of 
the  younger  children. 

Never  was  old  and  long-tried  friend  met  with  a  kinder 
greeting  than  Louisa  was  disposed  to  offer  to  Mr.  Falkner 
that  day.  Indeed  everything  had  prepared  her  heart  to 
bound  with  joy  at  such  a  meeting;  and  why  should  she 
not  look  pleased,  as  well  as  feel  so  ?  To  dwell  beneath  the 
stranger's  roof  has  at  all  times  a  wonderful  effect  in 
heightening  the  warmth  of  recognition  with  one  who  has 
been  known  in  brighter  scenes,  and  never  does  the  poor 
governess  feel  happier  than  when  she  is  thus  met  with  all 
the  cordiality  of  a  former  friendship. 

Mr.  Falkner  had  lived  many  years  longer  in  the  world 
than  Louisa,  and  those  added  years  had  introduced  him 
into  many  of  the  world's  ways,  and  especially  into  the 
necessity  both  of  controlling  his  own  emotions,  and  of 
concealing  them  from  others.  Whether  he  really  did 
remember  at  all  having  ever  seen  Louisa  before,  was  to 
her  a  matter  of  doubt  for  some  time,  so  entirely  was  their 
meeting  on  his  side  free  from  every  symptom  of  pleasurable 
emotion.  Indeed,  Louisa  quite  supposed  at  first  that  he 
had  not  fairly  seen  her,  and  with  her  large  eyes  fixed 
directly  upon  his  face,  she  watched  his  movements,  while 
his  glanced  every  way  except  at  her.     At  last  the  servants 
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left  the  apartment,  and  the  young  children,  dessert  in 
hand,  began  to  disperse  themselves  about  the  room. 
Now,  thought  Louisa,  we  can  speak ;  for  she  had  supposed 
the  servants  to  be  the  cause  of  that  otherwise  unaccount- 
able restraint. 

"  I  hope,  Miss  Temple,  you  have  left  your  excellent 
friend  Mr,  Middleton  well  ?'^  asked  the  tutor  at  last. 

Louisa  would  have  answered  in  her  usual  manner,  but 
the  recollection  of  the  strange  circumstances  under  which 
she  had  parted  from  her  guardian,  immediately  flashed 
upon  her,  and  she  blushed  and  hesitated,  so  that  her 
answer  was  whoUy  unintelligible. 

At  that  unfortunate  moment,  Falkner  did  fix  his  eyes 
full  upon  Louisa^s  face.  She  felt  that  he  was  looking  at 
her,  and  her  embarrassment  increased. 

"  Perhaps  she  has  left  him  under  some  disgraceful 
circumstances,^^  thought  Falkner  verj^  naturally,  and  he 
urged  his  inquiries  no  farther. 

Indeed,  from  this  time  Louisa  felt,  that  in  calculating 
upon  the  friendship  of  one  who  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  in  some  measure  to  seek  a  renewal  of  an 
acquaintance  at  least  pleasantly  begun,  she  had  greatly 
overrated  her  own  powers  of  awakening  interest ;  and  her 
wounded  vanity  sunk  to  a  disproportionate  depth  of 
humiliation.  Day  after  day  she  met  the  same  individual 
at  the  same  place  and  hour,  and  for  the  same  length  of 
time,  yet  with  the  same  result — a  perfect  blank.  She 
could  not  say  she  was  not  remembered,  because  they 
sometimes  spoke  of  Devonshire,  and  allusion  was  occa- 
sionally made  to  their  walks  along  the  coast,  but  perso- 
nally this  was  all;  and  Louisa  grew  in  time  so  accustomed 
to  this  friendless  incommunicable  intercourse,  as  to  look 
for  nothing  more. 
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Louisa  Temple  was  now  indeed  alone,  and  tliougli 
situated  amongst  numbers,  perhaps  more  alone  than  she 
had  ever  been  before.  She  was  alone,  because  she  had 
nothing  in  the  world  to  love.  The  children  at  first  had 
interested  her,  and,  in  the  necessity  of  daily  and  hourly 
occupation,  she  still  found  a  resource  against  excessive 
depression  of  spirits;  but  association  with  childhood, 
without  the  entire  possession  of  that  confidence  and  affec- 
tion which  constitute  its  greatest  charm,  is  no  less  weari- 
some than  distressing ;  and  the  task  of  teaching  without 
love  for  its  reward,  is  of  all  others  most  repugnant  to 
a  generous  mind. 

Not  that  the  little  Lumleys  were  prohibited  the  luxury 
of  loving.  So  far  from  this,  they  were  trained  and  tutored 
in  a  perfect  system  of  displaying  their  affection  ;  but  then 
it  was  towards  dear  mamma,  and  towards  her  alone.  Every 
symptom  of  attachment  on  their  part  towards  any  other 
human  being,  was  just  so  much  alienation  of  their  hearts 
from  her,  the  tenderest,  most  devoted,  and  most  sensitive 
of  mothers — the  suffering  martyr  to  her  intense  suscep- 
tibilities, whose  very  tears  were  purposely  rendered  visible, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  wiped  away  by  the  hands  of 
her  children.  Yes;  it  was  a  sweet  and  edifying  state 
of  things — that  w^hich  existed  between  Mrs.  Lumley  and 
her  cherubs,  large  and  small. 

One  very  important  part  of  the  system  by  which  this 
cherubic  state  was  maintained,  consisted  in  the  children 
being  all  appointed  spies  upon  the  words  and  actions  of 
every  other  member  of  the  family — first  upon  their  father, 
then  upon  their  tutor  or  governess,  and  lastly  upon  the 
servants,  down  to  the  lowest  department  in  the  household. 
For  this  system  of  espionage  the  tutor  was  well  prepared  ; 
but  Louisa,  never  much  upon  her  guard,  would  inevitably 
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liave  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  favour  or  consideration  of 
Mrs.  Lumlev,  before  she  had  been  an  inmate  in  the  family 
a  single  day,  but  for  the  same  favourable  star  which  from 
the  first  had  been  ascendant  in  her  horizon. 

There  are  little  causes  of  private,  and  sometimes  of 
public  triumph,  constantly  occurring  in  all  families, 
of  which,  the  spirit  must  be  subdued  indeed,  not  to  take 
advantage.  !Mr.  Lumley,  though  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Lumley,  was  but  human ;  and  when  he  first  saw  Louisa 
Temple,  and  recollected  what  had  been  the  preconceived 
opinion  of  her  so  confidently  expressed  by  his  wife,  he 
could  not  resist — no,  not  even  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
safety — recurring  to  the  satisfaction  he  had  heard  expressed 
in  those  strong  evidences  of  lady-like  habits,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  good  society,  which  his  wife  had  chosen  to  extract 
from  the  letter  of  a  third  party. 

Thus,  then,  the  spirit  of  opposition  was  thoroughly 
established  on  the  part  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  to  main- 
tain wtiat  she  had  first  asserted;  and  thus,  and  thus  only, 
was  Louisa  not  only  endured,  but  even  favoured  and  pro- 
tected, so  far  at  least  as  protection  could  be  derived  from 
the  patronage  of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Lumley. 

The  protection  of  selfish  people,  however,  is  always  of 
a  very  doubtful  and  precarious  nature,  and  Louisa  felt 
every  day,  that  even  if  her  own  patience  held  out,  she  was 
liable  at  any  moment  to  slip  suddenly  from  the  very  slight 
foundation  upon  which  she  stood  in  the  good  opinion  of 
her  patroness.  Besides  which,  the  question  of  remunera- 
tion began  to  trouble  her  exceedingly,  for  with  a  coolness 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  mother  of  the  Lumleys,  this 
lady  was  in  the  habit  of  referring,  on  any  sudden  emer- 
gency, for  small  items  of  change,  to  the  purse  of  the 
governess,  rather  than  her  own ;  and  though  the  agreement  / 
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to  defray  her  travelling-expenses  was  distinctly  remem- 
bered, the  time  for  fulfilling  the  engagement  was  in- 
geniously deferred  until  to-morrow,  or  some  other 
indefinite  period. 

''  Just  pay  the  woman  for  me,  will  you  ?" — or,  "  Do 
settle  that  little  account'^ — or,  "  I  have  left  my  purse  up 
stairs" — were  such  familiar  expressions  with  Mrs.  Lumley, 
unaccompanied,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  the  slightest  idea 
of  putting  the  individual  thus  drawn  upon  either  to 
present  inconvenience  or  ultimate  loss,  that,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  in  Louisa's  case,  this  system  of  conducting 
affairs  brought  its  own  end ;  for,  on  one  memorable  day,  the 
blank  rejoinder — '^  I  have  no  change,"  being  followed  by 
— "  Just  get  some  then" — the  awful  secret  was  revealed 
by  a  solemn  declaration  —  "I  have  no  money  to 
change." 

"  No  money  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lumley,  actually  rising 
from  the  sofa  upon  which  she  had  been  reclining — "  You 
don't  mean  to  say  you  are  without  money  ?" 

'*  I  do,"  replied  Louisa  with  great  meekness,  for  the 
absence  of  this  needful  item  has  a  wonderful  effect  in 
lowering  a  lofty  spirit. 

"  How  extremely  imprudent  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lumley; 
and  here  followed  a  long  lecture  upon  the  absence  of  all 
forethought,  wisdom,  and  common  sense,  implied  by  the 
fact  of  a  young  person  coming  into  a  family  like  the 
Lumleys,  absolutely  without  money 

"  I  was  not  without  money  when  I  came,"  Louisa 
ventured  to  say — "  at  least  not  quite — but" — 

"  But  what?"  exclaimed  the  angry  and  suspicious  lady. 
"  What  have  you  done  with  it  ?  I  ask — nay,  I  demand  an 
answer  to  this  question  !" 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Louisa,  ''  to  present  to  your  notice 
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a  small  memorandum  which  I  keep  in  my  desk,    I  believe 
that  will  account  for  every  sixpence." 

'*  I  have  no  time  now,"  replied  Mrs.  Lumley  "  to  look 
over  your  accounts;"  and  here  the  lecture  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  entrance  of  morning  visitors. 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  now  ?"  thought  Louisa ;  and  she  went 
into  the  school-room  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
scarcely  less  peaceful  than  her  mind.  Indeed,  Louisa^s 
temper,  never  the  most  placid  or  easy,  was  now  beginning 
to  exhibit  itself  before  her  pupils  in  a  manner  which  often 
placed  her  upon  the  brink  of  an  entire  separation  from 
the  family,  only  that  the  young  Lumleys  really  liked  to 
see  their  governess  in  a  passion,  as  they  called  it  ;  and 
when  they  had  succeeded  in  awakening  a  storm  of  this 
kind,  they  ran  and  jumped  around  the  room,  snapping 
their  fingers,  and  clapping  their  hands,  pinching  and 
plucking  at  their  irritated  governess,  as  if  to  provoke  her 
to  that  critical  and  final  slap,  which  was  at  once  to  be  the 
sign  of  her  dismissal,  and  the  seal  of  her  ingratitude. 

As  to  real  instruction,  Louisa  troubled  herself  as  little 
on  that  head  as  her  pupils.  To  labour  through  a  regular 
routine  of  daily  lessons  was  all  she  aimed  at;  and,  in  the 
discharge  of  this  duty,  she  had  often  cause  to  refer  with 
gratitude  to  the  benefits  of  Miss  Garnet's  establishment, 
which  had  enabled  her  so  effectually  to  carry  out,  on 
behalf  of  the  rising  generation,  that  admirable  system  of 
learning  without  understanding,  in  which  she  had  herself 
been  thoroughly  initiated. 

Here  then,  Louisa  Temple,  though  surrounded  by  books, 
and  apparently  in  her  own  person  a  living  and  active 
instrument  of  imparting  knowledge,  was  in  reality  as  little 
acquainted  with  any  healthy,  invigorating,  and  effectual 
exercise   of    her   mental   faculties,    as   when   imprisoned 
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beneath  the  roof  of  her  guardian,  with  no  other  society 
than  Miss  Triplett  and  himself;  but  now,  in  addition  to 
the  disgust  she  naturally  felt  for  this  empty  and  vapid 
existence,  she  had  to  endure  all  the  annoyance  of  noise 
without  entertainment,  and  constant  exertion  without  that 
heartwarm  cheerfulness,  which  is  the  natural  and  appro- 
priate reward  of  useful  labour. 

"  Ah  !  why  does  he  not  assist  me  with  so  much  as 
a  kind  word  ?"  thought  Louisa,  as,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
money  deficiences  being  brought  to  light,  she  met  the  tutor 
as  usual  at  the  dinner-table,  and  saw  him  sit  afterwards 
in  one  of  his  fits  of  deep  musing,  separate  and  calm,  while 
she  was  attacked  on  every  side  by  little  hands  busy  in 
their  work  of  mischief,  until  at  last,  as  usual,  out  flew  the 
comb  from  behind,  and  down  fell  her  hair  in  dishevelled 
masses  on  each  side  of  her  neck  and  shoulders.  This  per- 
formance immediately  after  dinner,  and  especially  in  the 
presence  of  a  gentleman,  was  more  than  Louisa  could 
endure ;  and  her  arm  was  lifted  in  preparation  for  a  blow, 
such  as  might  have  levelled  her  fortune  with  the  Lumleys 
lower  than  the  dust.  It  fell,  however,  not  on  the  head  of 
the  delinquent,  but  on  the  table,  and  then  arose  a  cry  of 
triumph  from  the  whole  pack  of  tormentors,  who  danced 
round  the  table,  stroking  and  pretending  to  pity  it  every 
time  they  came  to  the  corner  which  had  been,  it  must  be 
confessed,  somewhat  violently  dealt  with. 

At  last,  to  Louisa^s  surprise,  the  actual  offender,  a 
blooming  little  girl  who  boasted  no  small  share  of  favour 
with  the  tutor,  was  caught  up  into  his  arms,  and  held 
playfully  in  a  mock  prison  until  she  should  make  him  a 
promise. 

^^  Let  me  go — let  me  go'/^  was  the  natural  and  imploring 
cry,  but  Falkner  insisted  upon  the  promise  being  made. 
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"  I  will  promise  anythiiig,"  said  the  child,  "  only  tell 
mc  what,  and  let  me  go." 

"  Promise,  then,  that  you  will  never  again  snatch  out 
Miss  Temple's  comb.'' 

''  Why  not  ?" 

"  For  two  good  reasons.'-* 

"  What  are  they  ?" 

"  Because  there  is  only  one  thing  more  unxjleasant  to 
beliold  than  a  lady  with  disordered  locks," 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  A  lady  in  a  passion." 

"But  we  like  to  see  Miss  Temple  in  a  passion.  Her 
eyes  flash  like  a  tiger's.  Did  you  ever  see  such  eyes — 
so  large,  and  so  bright  ?" 

"  I  never  wish  to  see  any  eyes,  however  beautiful,  when 
they  are  bright  with  passion." 

"  I  did  not  say  Miss  Temple's  eyes  were  beautiful.  Do 
you  think  they  are  ?" 

Why  did  the  heart  of  the  poor  governess  beat  so  quickly 
as  her  ear  was  turned  to  catch  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion? But  it  reaehed  her  not.  In  fact,  it  was  whispered 
so  close  to  the  rosy  cheek  of  the  child,  that  she  vainly 
endeavoured  to  catch  a  syllable;  but  still,  mortifying  as 
the  whole  affair  unquestionably  was  to  her  self-love,  there 
was  something  so  like  protection  in  the  voice  and  the 
manner  of  him,  who,  while  interfering  in  her  behalf,  had 
at  the  same  time  reproved  her,  that  Louisa's  heart  Avas 
softened,  and,  like  a  chastened  child,  she  turned  a  look  of 
tearful  gratitude  towards  her  protector.  The  child  might 
have  asked  if  Louisa's  eyes  were  not  beautiful  at  that 
moment,  without  fear  of  an  answer  in  the  negative. 

From  this  time  Louisa  began  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  anangement  of  her  di'ess,  and  especially  of  her  hair. 
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She  began  also  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  regulation 
and  control  of  her  temper.  "  There  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  make  myself  hideous  in  his  sight/-*  she  often 
repeated  to  herself,  as  the  rising  passion  flushed  her  face ; 
but  still  her  high  spirit  rebelled  under  the  various  humi- 
liations of  her  situation^  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  real 
or  imaginary  protection  she  derived  from  the  presence 
of  Falkner,  she  would  without  doubt  have  resigned,  in 
some  moment  of  irritation,  the  vast  amount  of  advantages 
which  Mrs.  Lumley  considerd  a  residence  in  her  family 
as  always  conferring. 

Under  the  trial  of  almost  intolerable  provocation, 
Louisa  one  day  ventured  to  appeal  to  her  silent  and  dis- 
tant companion,  to  know  by  what  happy  secret  he  con- 
trived to  exist  under  the  same  roof  without  apparently 
suffering  from  half  her  annoyances.  "How  is  it,^'  she 
asked,  '^that  you  keep  this  pack  of  tormentors  from 
driving  you.  absolutely  mad,  as  they  do  me  ?^' 

"  In  the  first  place,^^  replied  Falkner,  "  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  their  business  is  with  me,  but  mine  with  them ; 
and  I  believe  that  makes  a  considerable  difference." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Louisa. 

"  I  mean,  that  I  have  a  sacred  duty  to  discharge  towards 
one  of  them  at  least,  and  in  fulfilling  this,  I  have  little 
time  or  thought  to  spare  for  mere  resentment  against 
ignorant  or  even  insulting  triflers.^'' 

"  But  what  is  the  reason  why  they  never  attempt  to 
provoke  you  as  they  do  me  ?" 

"Because  they  find  that  such  attempts  are  entirely 
without  effect.  From  strangers,  and  indifferent  or  insig- 
nificant people,  it  is  easy  to  bear  any  degree  of  provo- 
cation." 

^'  Happy  stoicism  !  I  wish  you  would  teach  it  to  me." 
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''  I  could  teach  you  a  more  useful  lesson  than  that  of 
the  stoic,  if  you  were  willing  to  learn  it." 

"  I  would  learn  anything  that  would  secure  me  against 
the  vexation  to  which  I  am  daily  and  hourly  subjected." 

"  Ask  yourself,  then,  why  you  are  here." 

"  I  do,  and  the  answer  is  simple  enough — to  provide 
myself  with  a  home,  and  to  earn  my  own  money." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  All  that  I  am  conscious  of." 

"I  thought  you  had  been  engaged  for  the  express 
benefit  of  these  young  people." 

"  Why,  yes,  in  one  sense  I  suppose  I  was,  but  finding 
it  impossible  to  do  them  any  good,  I  have  entirely  given 
up  that  idea,  and  now  endeavour  only  to  get  the  time 
over  by  making  it  as  bearable  as  I  can  to  myself." 

"  And  is  not  that  the  very  reason  why  every  personal 
annoyance  is  so  difficult  to  bear  ?  There  is  one  article  in  my 
religious  creed  which  I  would  strongly  urge  you  to  adopt, 
for  it  has  assisted  me  through  a  thousand  difficulties." 

"  In  mercy  then  let  me  hear  it,  for  I  have  need  enough 
of  assistance  from  any  source." 

"  It  is  this — that  we  can  never  under  any  circumstances 
labour  earnestly,  diligently,  and  conscientiously,  for  the 
good  of  any  of  our  fellow-creatures,  without  being  both 
better  and  happier  ourselves." 

"  But  these  are  all  strangers — people  in  whom  I  have 
no  interest  whatever,  and  who  have  none  in  me." 

"  I  ask  again — why  are  you  here  ?" 

"  To  teach,  and  I  do  teach  with  aU  my  might.  I  give 
them  as  many  lessons  as  can  possibly  be  crowded  into  one 
short  day,  and  sometimes  a  few  more." 

"  And  you  call  that  teaching  conscientiously — or  with 
direct  reference  to  the  good  of  your  pupils  ?" 
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"  I  don't  know  much  about  that/^ 

"  But  I  think  I  do." 

"  What  would  you  prescribe  then,  for  my  case  is  almost 
desperate." 

"  That  you  should  look  upon  yourself  as  having  under- 
taken a  sacred  duty.  No  matter  to  whom  you  are 
pledged,  or  what  are  the  subjects  of  your  engagement, 
the  bond  between  you  and  them  is  the  same.  Another 
important  consideration  must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  It 
is  but  for  a  short  space  of  time  that  this  opportunity  of 
doing  good  will  be  afforded  you." 

"  But  there  is  no  good  to  be  done.  I  tell  you  I  have 
tried,  and  utterly  failed." 

"Nothing  can  excuse  your  not  trying  to  the  end. 
Besides,  who  can  tell  at  present  whether  good  is  done  or 
not  ?  The  work  of  a  teacher,  both  in  schools  and  private 
families,  is  often  like  that  of  some  of  the  chemical  artisans 
in  our  great  manufactories.  I  have  seen  the  woven  texture 
during  the  process  of  printing  pass  through  their  hands 
without  apparently  receiving  any  impression,  and  yet  by 
some  process  of  the  laboratory,  it  was  so  prepared  to 
receive  or  resist  some  particular  kind  of  colour,  that  on 
its  final  completion,  when  the  whole  pattern  Avas  made 
perfect,  it  was  evident  that  if  this  workman  had  neglected 
his  part,  the  entire  fabric  would  have  been  utterly  worth- 
less. What  should  we  say  to  such  an  artisan  if  he  sus- 
pended his  operations,  or  neglected  the  essential  secret 
of  his  work,  on  the  plea  that  he  could  perceive  no  imme- 
diate result  ?  Can  you  not  imagine  to  yourself,  that  these 
young  minds  are  all  such  fabrics,  only  of  immortal  value, 
and  that  if  you  neglect  your  part  in  the  great  work  of 
education,  there  will  come  a  day,  when,  perhaps  before 
the  bar  of  judgment,  you  will  meet  them  all  imperfect, 
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uiiiinprcsscd_,  confused,  or  even  distorted,  tlirougli  your 
■want  of  conscientious  care  ?  AVe  should  remember,  too, 
that  there  is  no  gap  in  human  life — no  blank  year,  or 
month,  or  day — no  period  of  time,  especially  in  youth, 
in  which  the  heart  and  character  lie  donnant.  If  your 
part  is  neglected,  therefore,  this  space  will  be  filled  up  by 
habit,  passion,  selfishness,  or  whatever  instrument  may  do 
the  work  which  nature  is  perpetually  carrying  on/-* 

"  You  are  very  grave,"  said  Louisa,  half  inclined  to 
defend  herself  by  ridicule  from  a  charge  which  she  felt 
but  too  well  to  deserve. 

"  I  have  cause  to  be  so ;"  replied  Falkner,  and  imme- 
diately he  rose  to  leave  the  room,  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  vanit^^  of  his 
companion. 

"  The  cold,  hard  man  !"  said  Louisa,  looking  after  him. 
"  And  yet  I  have  seen  him  playful  as  a  child,  and  tender 
as  a  woman,  even  to  an  ungrateful  boy.  How  is  it  that 
for  me  alone  he  has  neither  feeling  nor  compassion?" 
And  she  sat  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  melancholy 
vacuity,  as  if  struck  more  than  ever  with  a  sense  of  her 
entire  isolation  from  all  the  warm  and  social  sympathies 
which  sweeten  human  life. 

From  this  time  the  temper  of  Louisa  grew  worse, 
instead  of  better.  By  the  only  being  in  the  world  whose 
good  opinion  was  of  consequence  to  her,  she  had  been  as 
she  thought  somewhat  harshly  condemned.  At  all  events, 
she  was  still  kept  at  an  immeasurable  distance,  and 
evidently  slightly  thought  of  by  him,  which  to  her  was 
worse.  AThat  then  had  she  to  care  for  in  life,  beside  tlie 
chance  of  passing  tlirough  it  with  the  least  possible  annoy- 
ance to  herself?  iSTo,  we  may  reason  upon  motives  for 
ever,  but  if   we   cannot   supply  them,  our  reasoning,  in 
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ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  might  as  well  be 
given  to  the  winds.  The  beneficent  Disposer  of  our  lives 
deals  more  mercifully  with  his  creatures,  than  they  either 
can  or  will  deal  with  each  other,  for  does  not  all  human 
experience  consist  of  a  succession  of  motives  perpetually 
presented  to  our  choice  ? 

"We  are  going  into  Westmoreland  a  month  earlier 
than  usual !"  was  the  exulting  cry  of  the  young  Lumleys 
one  morning  as  they  flcAV  into  the  school-room — '•  a  whole 
month !  Indeed,  Pa  talks  of  setting  out  next  week,  but 
T  don^t  think  he  will,  though ;  for  Mamma  is  quite  sure 
that  one  of  her  bad  headaches  is  coming  on,  and  they 
always  last  a  week  or  a  fortnight/^ 

"Nonsense,  about  Mammals  headaches!"  exclaimed 
Charley.  "  Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  be  put  off  by 
that.  I  know  a  cure  for  the  headache;"  and  away  he 
flew,  hounds,  terriers,  and  all,  directly  into  the  invalid's 
room,  where  some  impenetrable  secret  was  communicated 
which  soon  set  the  whole  household  in  motion  preparing 
to  remove  to  Scarfell  Lodge,  even  before  the  eventful 
week  which  had  been  so  eagerly  anticipated. 

And  now  Louisa  Temple  was  again  alive  —  good- 
humoured,  and  even  gay;  for  she  had  something  to  do, 
to  think  about,  and  even  to  hope  for,  seeing  that  she 
could  lose  nothing  by  the  change.  Again,  she  was  all 
activity  as  in  her  early  life,  and,  being  on  better  terms 
with  Master  Charles  than  with  the  rest  of  the  young 
people,  they  two  worked  eagerly  and  merrily  together 
amongst  boxes  and  wrappers,  fishing-tackle,  and  horse- 
tackle,  until  more  things  were  brouglit  together  than 
their  utmost  ingenuity  enabled  them  to  dispose  of  in  any 
kind  of  travelling  form. 

"You  are  a  famous  help,"  said  Charley,  looking  with 
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great  complacency  upon  his  animated  companion.  "  It  is 
a  pity  you  are  a  woman,  and  can^t  go  out  with  me  and 
my  dogs.     I  dare  say  it  is  that  makes  you  so  cross.^^ 

"  I  dare  say  it  is,"  replied  Louisa.  "  I  never  thought 
of  that  before." 

"  Mr.  Falkner  is  not  so  cross,"  continued  the  boy. 

"  Mr.  Falkner,"  said  Louisa  somewhat  scornfully,  "  is  an 
angel  of  perfection,  you  know.  No  mere  mortal  like  my- 
self would  think  of  attempting  to  be  like  him." 

"  He  is  a  good  fellow,  though ;"  said  Charley  with  an 
honest  and  approving  shake  of  the  head;  and  Louisa 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  at  that  moment,  to  share  in 
the  cordial  and  genuine  feeling  with  which  this  simple 
expression  was  accompanied. 

Aided  by  the  efforts  of  all  the  young  people,  and  by  an 
endless  number  of  servants  and  assistants,  the  whole  party 
were  able  to  set  out  for  Westmoreland  within  three  days 
of  the  time  proposed ;  and  the  life  of  Mrs.  Lumley  being 
far  too  precious  to  be  risked  on  the  railway — a  mode  of 
travelling  to  which  her  husband  was  extremely  partial, 
and  much  addicted — the  old  family- carriage  was  as  usual 
in  requisition ;  but,  as  usual,  failing  in  sufficient  dimen- 
sions for  the  whole  party,  Mr.  Falkner  and  his  pupil  were 
sent  on  by  steam,  the  father  of  the  family  being  retained 
in  the  carriage  in  the  capacity  of  care-taker,  preserver, 
and  consoler-general,  of  the  whole  concern.  Happy  man  ! 
He  was  very  thin — his  wife  and  some  of  his  daughters 
unusually  stout.  After  all  had  taken  their  places,  there- 
fore, except  Louisa  and  himself,  the  question  presented 
itself— what  was  to  be  done  with  them  ?  Go,  they  must, 
for  both  had  situations  of  usefulness  to  fill.  They  looked 
at  each  other,  and  then  at  the  carriage,  but  all  was  in 
vain.     At   last   Mrs.  Lumley   tucked   herself  in  a  little 
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closer.  The  husband  mounted  on  the  step,  and,  sinking 
down,  was  soon  lost  behind  a  mountain  of  "  family  cares, 
and  family  joys."  The  morning  was  fine,  Louisa  looked 
up,  and  saw  with  delight  that  one  place  was  still  left 
vacant ;  when,  declaring  her  preference  for  riding  outside, 
she  also  was  disposed  of,  and  the  vehicle  moved  on. 

But  the  morning  proved  too  fine  for  those  who  were  so 
closely  stowed  within  the  carriage,  and  symptoms  of 
dissatisfaction  beginning  to  appear,  Louisa  w^as  informed 
by  one  of  the  young  ladies,  that  she  greatly  preferred 
riding  outside.  The  governess  was  therefore  compelled 
to  descend,  and  to  lose  all  chance  of  amusing  herself  by 
making  observations  upon  a  country  entirely  new  to  her, 
and  consequently  considerably  more  interesting  than  the 
folds  of  Mrs.  Lumley's  dress,  the  top  of  an  umbrella,  the 
bottom  of  a  reticule,  and  the  outline  of  a  swinging  bonnet, 
which  formed  her  only  visible  horizon  during  the  first  two 
days  of  their  journey. 

Thus  circumstanced,  Louisa  endeavoured  to  console 
herself  with  the  idea  that  the  scenery  through  which  they 
passed  was  not  of  the  most  interesting  description.  And 
she  consoled  herself  still  more  effectually  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  by  snatching  a  hasty  glance  at  the  aspect 
of  the  clouds  which  evidently  foreboded  rain.  *'  I  shall 
be  snug  and  dry  at  least,"  thought  the  governess,  as  she 
shrunk  further  and  further  back,  nestling  in  amongst  the 
cloaks  and  shawls,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  amongst 
them.  One  pane  of  glass  Louisa  could  just  behold  out  of 
the  corner  of  her  eye,  when  her  head  was  half  turned  round 
in  her  bonnet,  for  her  bonnet  could  not  turn  at  all ;  and 
already  splash  after  splash  upon  this  pane  in  sidelong  drops 
had  increased  her  satisfaction,  when  suddenly  the  carriage 
stopped,  the  door  was  throwai  open,  and  a  demand  was 
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loudly  and  imperatively  made  that  Louisa  should  instantly 
change  places  with  the  suffering  young  lady,  who  i:eally 
trembled  for  her  life,  having  been  exposed  to  the  "  pelting 
of  the  pitiless  storm"  for  at  least  five  minutes. 

The  proposed  change  would  have  been  of  little  conse- 
quence to  the  governess,  had  she  been  provided  with 
umbrella,  shawls,  and  wrappers  like  the  rest.  But  unfor- 
tunately for  such  appendages  to  inconsiderate  famihes, 
they  are  too  often  placed  under  the  necessity  of  risking — 
not  their  lives,  but  their  clothes,  for  which  the  salary  they 
receive  is  barely  sufficient ;  and  Louisa,  having  never 
received  hers  at  all,  was  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to 
sacrifice  the  only  creditable  bonnet  she  had  in  the 
world. 

Here,  however,  the  governess  was  befriended  by  her 
habitual  indifference  to  dress ;  and  while  she  shared  the 
teeming  points  of  an  umbrella  with  Mrs.  Lumley^s  maid, 
she  felt  more  amused  than  distressed  by  the  inconveniences 
of  her  situation.  One  thing,  however,  proved  a  sore  trial 
to  her  patience.  It  was,  that  the  driving  clouds  and  the 
sheeted  rain  effectually  prevented  her  seeing  the  beauties 
of  a  country  so  justly  celebrated  as  that  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  the  lakes ;  and  the  idea  that  she  was  only  allowed 
to  occupy  a  situation  from  whence  any  observations  might 
be  made,  at  a  time  when  such  observations  were  impossible, 
and  when  a  world  of  suffering  and  annoyance  was  to  be 
endured,  reminded  her  painfully  of  the  melancholy  fact, 
that  she  was  not  only  a  governess,  but  an  orphan — not 
only  without  money,  but  without  a  protector  or  a  friend. 
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Louisa  Temple  had  seen  so  little  either  of  society,  or  of 
the  general  aspect  of  nature,  that  the  whole  world  was 
a  wonder  to  her,  presenting  at  every  view  a  succession  of 
varied  scenes,  with  food  for  inquiry  and  for  thought, 
which,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  kept  her  in  good  humour, 
simply  because  it  kept  her  occupied  and  amused.  In  the 
picturesque  residence  of  the  Lumleys,  surrounded  by 
lakes  and  mountains,  she  began  to  feel  herself  almost 
amiable,  and  might  possibly  have  established  some  claim  to 
this  character  with  others,  had  not  the  circumstances  of 
her  situation  supplied  sufficient  personal  annoyance  to 
overthrow  the  philosophy  of  a  min(J  ill  regulated  as  hers 
had  hitherto  been. 

The  habitual  saying  which  ran  through  the  family — 
"  Miss  Temple  will  do  this,^^  or,  "  ought  to  have  done 
that,"  was  difficult  enough  to  bear  in  London,  where 
there  was  nothing  to  lose  by  waiting  upon  everybody; 
but  here,  when  every  mountain -ramble  was  converted  into 
a  task  of  herculean  toil  by  the  number  of  things  which 
the  governess  was  called  upon  to  do  or  to  carry  for  the 
young  ladies ;  or,  worse  still,  when  many  of  these  rambles 
were  cut  short  by  the  necessity  of  the  governess  returning 
home  with  the  tired  ones,  or  waiting  at  the  foot  of  some 
noble  crag,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  enjoyed  the  view 
from  the  summit,  because  Miss  Clara  was  afraid  to  veu- 
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ture,  or  Miss  Adeline  did  not  wish  to  go— these  were 
trials  of  temper  for  which  Louisa  Temple  was  wholly 
unprepared ;  and  she  who  would  have  bounded  like  a  goat 
from  rock  to  rock,  wild  as  the  chamois,  and  fearless  as 
a  hunter  of  the  Alps — she  who  would  have  stood  on  tlie 
brow  of  the  lofty  precipice,  drinking  in  the  glories  of  the 
scene,  and  filling  her  soul  with  rapture  at  the  sight — felt 
herself  doomed  to  the  most  humiliating  slavery,  while 
compelled  to  endure,  in  some  dull  place  of  common 
safety,  the  duller  prattle,  or  rather  the  fine-ladj^  talk  of 
her  young  companions,  about  gloves,  and  scents,  and 
ribbons,  and  all  such  elements  of  interest  as  filled  the 
narrow  world  in  which  they  lived.  Sometimes,  too,  Louisa 
was  under  the  necessity  of  enduring  all  this  within  but 
ten  minutes  climbing  up  to  some  glorious  eminence,  from 
whence  cascades,  and  lakes,  and  distant  mountains  might 
be  seen ;  sometimes,  too,  within  the  very  sound  of  the 
roaring  cataract  which  the  young  ladies  had  no  wish  to 
see;  and  the  governess  having  been  charged  by  their 
tender  and  anxious  mother  not  to  leave  them  for  a  single 
moment,  knew  but  too  well,  when  the  first  symptoms  of 
fatigue  or  fear  appeared,  that  her  doom  was  sealed,  as 
a  passive  sufferer  under  privation  of  a  kind  less  bearable 
to  her  perhaps  than  all  others. 

Again  and  again  Louisa  Temple  was  on  the  point  of  an 
eutire  and  decisive  rupture  with  the  Lumleys  altogether, 
simply  from  her  natural  impatience  of  temper  under  these 
inflictions  ;  and  more  than  once  her  eye  flashed  like  that 
of  the  young  eagle's,  when  a  sudden  resolution  passed 
across  her  soul  to  dash  off",  and  away — away — where  the 
winds  and  the  clouds  would  be  her  sole  companions.  And 
all  the  while  the  state  of  her  mind  was  as  little  known 
or  understood  by  those  around  her,   as  if  she  had  been 
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existing  in  a  different  hemisphere  y  for  often  while  these 
strange  pent-up  feelings  were  driving  her  almost  distracted, 
she  was  startled  from  her  accustomed  reveries  by  some  long- 
drawn  yawUj  some  exclamation  on  the  never-ending  sub- 
ject of  dress,  or  some  sudden  inquiry,  such  as — "  Who  do 
you  think  I  met  the  other  day  in  the  park  ?" 

A  singular  but  not  very  softening  variety  to  this  por- 
tion of  her  existence,  was  found  by  Louisa  in  the  deter- 
mined patronage  of  Mrs.  Lumley,  who  liked  nothing  so 
much  as  managing  other  people^s  affairs,  and  particularly 
in  the  department  of  personal  economy.  Thus  her  lectures 
to  the  governess  were  long  and  frequent,  on  the  important 
subject  of  taking  care  of  her  money  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  the  most  of  it ;  to  all  which  Louisa  did  her 
best  to  listen  patiently,  though  an  indignant  exclamation 
was  often  trembling  on  her  lips — ''  Give  me  the  money 
that  is  my  due,  and  then  you  may  preach  to  some  purpose 
about  taking  care  of  it  V' 

Prudence  however  prevailed,  and  Louisa  escaped  on 
these  critical  occasions,  in  a  manner  which  surprised 
herself.  Perhaps  there  was  a  secret  cause  at  work,  of 
which  she  was  ignorant,  or  perhaps  the  dread  of  being 
cast  upon  the  world  without  a  home  operated  as  a 
momentary  check,  just  when  her  danger  was  the  greatest. 
However  this  might  be,  time  passed  on,  and  Louisa  was 
not  dismissed  as  might  have  been  anticipated  by  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  secret  workings  of  her  heart. 

Time  passed  on,  not  always  unpleasantly,  for  there  were 
occasional  rambles  amongst  the  hills,  or  by  the  side  of  the 
still  lakes,  when  she  was  not  altogether  shut  out  from 
companionship — when  she  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
listening;  and  when  a  renewal  of  those  by-gone  scenes 
in  which  she  first  learned  to  understand  the  privilege  of 
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being  able  to  listen  to  some  purpose,  by  their  association 
with  some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  her  existence, 
doubled  the  pleasure  she  was  now  sharing.  Once  more 
then  Louisa  sate  in  the  presence  of  her  instructor,  some- 
times for  hours  as  they  glided  over  the  surface  of  tlie 
slumbering  lake,  with  her  whole  soul  beaming  from  her 
eyes,  as  she  drank  in  fresh  draughts  of  knowledge,  and 
fed  upon  that  natural  and  salubrious  food  so  congenial  to 
an  earnest  and  healthy  mind.  She  could  not  therefore  be 
altogether  unhappy,  and  yet  there  were  times  when  her 
heart  was  oppressed  with  an  incommunicable  sori'ow,  the 
cause  of  which  was  a  mystery  even  to  herself,  the  more  so 
that  it  rushed  upon  and  took  possession  of  her  soul,  at 
those  very  moments  when  she  would  otherwise  have  pro- 
nounced herself  most  happy.  Strange  contradiction ! 
AVhen  we  understand  so  little  of  ourselves,  how  is  it  that 
we  all  believe  in  our  competency  to  pass  sentence  upon 
others  ? 

Louisa  Temple,  in  undertaking  the  situation  of  governess 
to  the  Lumley  family,  was  not  aware  that  she  at  the  same 
time  undertook  the  office  of  being  "  generally  useful." 
Neither  was  she  aware  how  much  this  latter  department 
included.  She  had  already  discovered  that  one  duty 
required  of  her,  was  to  travel  outside  the  carriage  when 
there  was  notliing  to  see,  but  much  to  be  endured;  and 
inside  when  it  was  most  piea:^ant  to  be  out;  but  she  now 
learaed  farther,  that  in  all  the  excursions  of  this  interesting 
family,  it  was  her  peculiar  privilege  to  carry  all  the  spare 
shawls  and  umbrellas  whenever  the  ascent  was  too  difficult, 
or  the  sun  too  hot  for  them  to  be  endured  by  others,  and, 
according  to  the  same  law  in  pliilosophy  and  reason,  to 
give  them  up  with  a  few  of  her  own  besides,  whenever  the 
wind  blew  cold,  or  the  rain  fell  heavily.     Yet,  to  do  the 
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Lumleys  justice,  all  this  was  arranged  by  tliem  with  the 
most  perfect  ignorance  of  what  they  were  inflicting  upon 
the  governess,  for  such  had  been  their  training  from 
earliest  infancy,  that  they  were  able  to  carry  forward  this 
system  of  behaviour  with  the  utmost  goodwill  towards 
the  individual  most  concerned,  and  even,  when  enjoying 
a  high  state  of  good  humour,  with  the  air  of  doing  her 
a  kindness,  by  affording  her  so  appropriate  an  opportunity 
of  being  really  obliging. 

It  is  more  than  probable  such  trials  of  temper  would 
never  have  been  endured  by  Louisa  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  patience,  but  that  they  served  as  occasions  of 
calling  forth  the  exercise  of  a  kindness  by  which  she  was 
more  than  repaid  for  a  world  of  suffering  and  humiliation ; 
for  not  unfrequently  when  favours  of  the  kind  already 
described  were  heaped  upon  her,  an  able  arm  was  stretched 
out  to  relieve  her  of  more  than  half  her  load,  while 
a  sympathising  smile  assured  her  that  her  situation  was 
not  unheeded.  Often,  too,  when  in  difficult  or  perilous 
situations  she  was  left  the  last,  she  found  that  one  step 
was  lingering  behind  the  rest,  and  that  excuses  were  even 
made  for  returning  to  the  spot  where  it  was  possible  she 
would  meet  with  difficulty,  or  be  surprised  by  danger. 

A  woman  entirely  and  on  all  occasions  without  fear, 
would  have  too  much  of  the  Spartan  in  her  nature  to  be 
exactly  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  present  day ;  and  happily 
for  the  sex,  if  they  value  what  is  pleasing  to  others,  more 
than  what  is  convenient  or  advantageous  to  themselves, 
a  woman  without  fear  is  scarcely  to  be  found.  A  reckless 
kind  of  daring  is  one  of  their  favourite  characteristics, 
exhibited  chiefly  by  those  who  are  too  ignorant  or  too 
inexperienced  to  know  what  real  danger  is;  and  even  such 
are  seldom  known  to  exhibit  this  excellence,  except  on 
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occasions  when  help  is  at  hand^  or  when  there  are  spectators 
to  see.  With  such,  and  with  all,  it  is  sure  to  be  found 
on  intimate  acquaintance,  that  there  is  some  prevailing 
cause  of  fear  either  in  the  heavens  above,  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  on  the  waters  that  cover  the  earth,  and  this 
not  unfrequently  of  the  most  irrational  nature.  Thus 
a  woman  capal)le  of  mounting  a  war-horse  will  probably 
be  frightened  into  fits  by  the  fluttering  of  a  bat.  And  so 
on,  through  the  whole  range  of  female  character — some- 
where or  other  the  weak  point  will  be  found,  even  in  the 
courage  of  an  Amazon. 

Louisa  Temple  had  hers,  and  all  nature  confirmed  her 
apprehensions,  for  she  was  afraid  of  a  thunder-storm.  Not 
merely  agitated  by  the  sight  and  sound,  but  horror-struck, 
and  almost  incapable  of  self-command.  It  had  been  her 
mother's  weakness,  and  though  she  herself  had  never  been 
so  far  indulged  in  the  exhibition  of  weakness  of  any  kind, 
as  to  be  beguiled  into  the  behef  of  its  being  interesting, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  impression  made  upon 
her  mind  in  very  early  Hfe  by  being  witness  to  her  mother's 
ungovernable  fears,  had  subjected  her  to  an  almost  equal 
amount  of  suffering  from  the  same  cause,  though  in  her 
case  it  was  endured  with  much  greater  fortitude  and 
calmness. 

In  the  closely  sheltered  recesses  of  a  London  residence, 
Louisa  had  always  been  able  to  endure  the  pealing  of  the 
loudest  thunder  without  betraying  her  emotions  to  others; 
but  here,  upon  the  wild  hills,  and  far  from  any  human 
abode,  she  could  not  see  the  dark  electric  clouds  approach- 
ing without  a  degree  of  terror  which  blanched  her  cheek, 
and  sealed  her  lips,  though  no  one  observed  her  agitation  ; 
unless  indeed  that  incomprehensible  being  whose  arm  was 
so  often  stretched  out  to  her  assistance — unless  he  drew 
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nearer  to  her  side,  and  spoke  more  soothingly  to  her  on 
these  occasions.  Of  this,  however,  she  was  not  certain, 
for  if  ever  he  did  so,  he  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  but  conversed  on  other  subjects 
more  earnestly  than  usual,  and  even  asked  questions 
which  compelled  her  to  answer  him — a  thing  altogether 
foreign  to  his  accustomed  mode  of  behaviour. 

There  is  no  situation  so  dreadful  to  a  woman  as  that  of 
being  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  personal  danger,  and 
personal  neglect.  Louisa  had  often  felt  this,  with  the 
Lumleys,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  a  thunder-storm  she 
cared  little  for  being  left  behind,  or  otherwise  uncared  for. 
On  one  eventful  day,  however,  her  fortitude  was  put  to  the 
test  in  something  more  than  the  ordinary  manner,  and  it 
happened  to  be  when  Mrs.  Lumley  herself  was  of  the 
party,  so  that  every  means  which  could  be  devised  was 
put  in  requisition  to  save  this  important  personage  even 
from  the  approach  of  danger.  The  morning  had  been  one 
of  extreme  beauty,  followed  by  a  noon  of  close  and  sultry 
heat,  so  that  Mrs.  Lumley  herself  preferred  being  left  by 
the  carriage  to  sit  for  half  an  hour  under  the  shadow  of 
some  lofty  trees,  fanning  away  the  flies  from  the  broad 
disk  of  her  countenance,  and  complaining  of  the  heat  and 
the  inconvenience  with  a  perseverance  which  made  them 
seem  ten  times  greater  than  they  would  have  been. 

Around  this  centre  of  importance,  all  the  little  Lumleys 
were  called  upon  to  rally,  in  order  to  relieve  their  parent 
of  some  portion  of  her  sufferings ;  and  even  Louisa  was 
exerting  herself  to  a  miracle  to  preserve  the  tender  feet 
from  any  possibility  of  damp  arising  from  the  grassy  turf, 
when  suddenly  there  burst  above  them  a  peal  of  the 
loudest  thunder,  followed  by  broad  heavy  drops  upon  the 
leaves  which  formed  a  partial  shelter  for  their  heads.     At 
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the  same  momeut,  Master  Charley  ran  breathless  to  the 
spot,  announcing  that  Falkner  had  hurried  down  the  hill, 
in  order  to  send  back  the  carriage,  which  would  without 
doubt  arrive  in  a  few  moments. 

Nothing,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  could  exceed  the  con- 
sternation of  Mrs.  Lumley,  and  all  her  flock — her  tender 
lambs,  whose  danger,  however,  was  all  forgotten  in  her 
own.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  accumulated  horrors, 
at  times  concentrating  into  the  one  idea  of  being  burnt 
up  with  lightning,  or  rolled  away  by  thunder — for  persons 
of  this  description  mostly  speak  of  thunder  as  a  sort  of 
atmospheric  mangle — and  at  times  diverging  into  con- 
siderations of  spoiled  bonnets,  and  wet  feet — nothing  could 
exceed  the  emotions  excited  by  these  accumulated  horrors, 
except  the  secret  agony  which  preyed  upon  the  mind  of 
Louisa,  as  she  shrunk  unseen  or  unobserved  beliind  the 
massive  trunk  of  a  tree,  at  times  almost  crouching  to  the 
very  ground,  as  the  lightning  flashed  across  her  eyes, 
seeming  as  if  it  scorched  her  very  brain. 

At  last  the  carriage  appeared,  with  Falkner  urging  on 
the  terrified  horses  up  the  hill  All  the  ladies  of  the 
family  were  quickly  seated.  There  was  but  one  place 
left,  and  Master  Charles,  who  had  learned  some  kindness 
amongst  his  other  lessons,  ran  to  fetch  Louisa  from  her 
hiding-place  in  order  that  she  might  fill  it,  at  the  same 
time  declaring  his  preference  for  running  home  on  foot ; 
but  Mrs.  Lumley  insisted  so  loudly  upon  having  all  her 
dear  babes  around  her,  that  in  order  to  eff'ect  their 
escape  at  all,  her  son  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  after 
assisting  Falkner,  who  had  eagerly  laid  claim  to  one  of 
the  heaviest  of  the  cloaks,  the  carriage  went  off"  at  a  rapid 
pace,  and  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  living  treasures 
it  contained. 
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If  anything  could  have  diverted  Lonisa^s  mind  from 
the  rage  of  the  elements  around  her,  it  would  have  been 
the  kind  attention  and  the  gentle  care,  with  which  she 
found  herself  enveloped  in  the  cloak  which  Falkner  had 
secured  for  her  shelter,  and  then  led  gently  away — nay, 
almost  carried  dovrn  the  side  of  the  hill,  to  where  a  wall 
of  projecting  rock  formed  a  natural  shelter  almost  imme- 
diately over  the  edge  of  the  lake  which  they  had  to  cross 
on  their  return,  but  which  now  presented  an  appalling 
spectacle,  as  it  lay  black  and  motionless  at  their  feet,  the 
next  moment  to  be  broken  into  tumult  by  the  rush  of 
a  storm  of  hailstones. 

To  the  surprise  and  the  joy  of  her  conductor,  Louisa 
found  herself  beneath  these  crags  in  a  sort  of  recess  or 
cave  perfectly  secure  from  the  storm,  except  that  the 
lightning  still  flashed  before  her  eyes,  while  the  roll  of  the 
thunder  echoed  too  loudly  amongst  the  surrounding  rocks, 
for  her  scattered  senses  to  regain  their  mastery  over  her 
fears ;  and,  in  spite  of  herself,  and  the  natural  repugnance 
she  felt  to  all  exhibitions  of  uncalled-for  emotions,  such 
were  the  varied  feelings  which  had  crowded  upon  her  in 
a  few  short  moments,  that  she  was  nearer  than  ever  in  her 
life  being  convicted  of  hysterical  excitement. 

Falkner  perceived  this,  and,  with  his  accustomed  tact 
and  good  feeling,  determined,  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  to  fix  her  attention  to  some  point  of  interest 
foreign  to  her  present  sufferings  and  fears. 

"  You  have  never  told  me,^^  said  he,  with  an  abruptness 
which  under  other  circumstances  would  scarcely  have  been 
pardonable,  ''  what  could  induce  you  to  leave  j^our  kind 
and  good  friend  in  Devonshire,  to  come  and  live  here 
amongst  strangers.     Surely  he  is  not  married  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,^^  replied  Louisa,  and,  looking  into 
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the  face  of  her  companion,  she  determined  at  once  to  tell 
him  all.  The  mystery  was  soon  explained,  for  her  simple 
story  was  told  with  the  truthfulness  of  a  child. 

''Is  it  possible ?^^  exclaimed  Falkner,  and  he  turned 
upon  Louisa  a  look  of  such  intense  sympathy,  that  she 
would  gladly  have  1)een  a  child  again  in  reality,  that  she 
might  have  pressed  his  hand,  and  thanked  him  for  his 
pity. 

There  was  no  need  to  wish  long  for  this  mute  inter- 
change of  feeling.  The  supporting  arm  had  never  been 
withdrawn,  and  gently  Louisa  felt  herself  drawn  more 
closely  to  a  heart  which  had  long  been  aching  to  add 
something  to  her  happiness. 

''  Louisa,^^  said  he,  "  for  I  must  call  you  by  your  name, 
I  am  not  the  man  to  use  this  freedom  simply  because  you 
are  helpless,  and  alone  with  me  in  a  mountain-cave.  To 
me  you  are  more  sacred,  left,  as  you  have  been,  slighted, 
and  forlorn,  than  if  you  were  a  queen  upon  her  throne. 
But  I  cannot  forget — still  less  can  I  forgive  myself,  that 
I  have  deeply  injured  you.^^ 

"  In  what  way  V  exclaimed  Louisa,  wholly  unconscious 
of  any  such  injury. 

"  I  know  not  what  possessed  me,'^  replied  her  compa- 
nion, "  but  I  formed  no  very  favourable  opinion  of  you 
when  we  first  met  in  Devonshire.  I  mean  of  course  only 
as  regards  your  temper  and  manners ;  and  when  you 
blushed  so  deeply  on  my  fi.rst  asking  why  you  had  left 
your  guardian,  a  strange  thought  took  possession  of  me — 
that  your  undisciplined  disposition  had  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  provide  you  with  a  different  home." 

"  Did  you  think  me  so  bad  as  that  ?"  said  Louisa ;  and 
her  eye  fell,  and  her  lip  quivered  as  she  spoke. 

"  I    did,''    replied   Falkner,    "  but    I   know  you   better 
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now.  I  have  much  to  repay  you  for  this  secret  injury. 
Will  you  appoint  me  your  guardian,  until  you  find 
another  ?'' 

Louisa  spoke  not,  but  she  now  looked  up,  and  the 
language  of  her  eyes  was  sufficiently  intelligible — "  I  will 
never  ask  another." 

Let  us  turn  to  the  next  chapter  of  this  history,  for  the 
thunder-storm  passed  away  from  the  hills,  and  the  sun 
broke  forth  upon  the  landscape,  and  the  calm  lake  lay 
still  and  bright  beneath  its  beams,  as  if  no  dark  cloud  had 
ever  cast  a  shadow  over  its  smiling  sui'face. 
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It  had  never  formed  any  part  of  Mr.  Falkner's  studies 
how  he  might  best  conceal  that  he  was  poor.  In  the 
capacity  of  a  tutor,  he  considered  himself  as  filling  a 
responsible  and  important  situation,  but  he  entered  upon 
no  quarrel  with  the  world  because  it  attached  but  little 
dignity  to  the  office  which  he  held.  A  still  more  serious 
duty,  that  of  supporting  and  comforting  an  aged  mother, 
disabled  by  infirmity  from  rendering  him  the  least  per- 
sonal service  in  return,  while  it  added  greatly  to  his 
anxieties,  was  never  regarded  by  him  in  any  other  light 
than  as  the  highest  privilege,  as  well  as  a  source  of  the 
purest  enjoyment.  The  only  regret  he  endured  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  was  the  necessity  of  long  and  dis- 
tant separation  from  one  so  tenderly  beloved,  whose  suff'er- 
ings  could  then  be  alleviated  only  by  strangers,  and  by 
such  care-takers  as  his  slender  means  enabled  him  to 
engage. 

That  a  man  of  Mr.  Falkner's  habits  and  attainments 
should  indulge  this  tenderness  of  feeling  towards  an  aged 
woman,  whose  mind  already  partook  in  some  measure  the 
infirmities  of  her  enfeebled  frame,  might  have  excited  a 
smile  of  wonder  in  those  who  had  never  known  Mrs, 
Falkner  in  the  full  possession  of  her  once  vigorous  and 
extraordinary  powers.  Such  a  smile,  however,  would 
scarcely  have  dwelt  long  with  any  one  who  had  seen  her 
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even  in  her  present  altered  state^  with  glimpses  of  her 
former  brightness  still  glancing  from  her  eve,  and  resting 
on  her  noble  brow,  like  the  sunset  hues  of  a  golden  sky 
upon  the  summits  of  a  lofty  mountain,  long  after  the 
sun  himself  has  sunk  beyond  the  western  sea. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  characteristic  features  of 
a  fine  person,  and  a  vigorous  mind,  so  far  to  fade  away  as 
to  leave  no  trace  of  their  existence ;  and  in  the  case  of 
this  venerable  woman,  there  were  strong  marks  of  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  personal  dignity  still  remaining,  and 
forming  a  striking  but  melancholy  contrast  with  the  help- 
lessness and  approaching  imbecility  of  old  age.  Like 
many  other  persons  in  her  situation,  her  memory  had 
become  confused  betwixt  the  past  and  the  present,  and 
it  was  sometimes  sad  to  hear  her  talking  as  if  to  persons 
who  were  not  present,  with  all  the  authority  which  it  had 
evidently  been  her  part  to  exercise;  and  then  looking 
round  with  the  partial  consciousness  of  a  child  upon  her 
small  apartment,  and  upon  all  those  humiliating  proofs 
that  to  her  "  things  were  now  not  as  they  used  to  be." 
In  this  wandering  and  uncertain  state,  the  poor  woman 
would  call  for  servants  who  never  came,  and  give  orders 
which  there  was  none  to  execute.  And  thus  no  doubt 
she  became  unconsciously  troublesome,  and  trying  to  the 
patience  of  those  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  upon 
her.  Falkner  saw  this,  for  he  was  quick-sighted  on  such 
subjects,  and  seeing  also  that  nothing  was  so  effectual  as 
his  own  presence,  in  recalling  his  mother's  scattered 
faculties,  so  as  to  fix  them  on  some  given  point,  he  gave 
up  his  time  and  his  thoughts  to  forming  a  succession  of 
schemes  all  equally  impracticable,  for  enabling  him  to 
maintain  a  household  so  as  to  be  always  by  his  mother's 
side. 
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It  must  ])e  confessed,  that  amongst  the  endless  variety 
of  these  schemes,  that  of  marrying  a  rich  wife  did  some- 
times present  itself,  though  only  for  a  moment,  to  be 
rejected  with  aversion  and  disgust.  A  Avife  of  some  kind, 
however,  appeared  an  indispensable  requisite,  yet  poor 
as  he  was,  to  dream  of  marrying  such  a  wife  as  would  at 
ODce  be  a  comfort  to  his  mother,  and  a  suitable  compa- 
nion for  himself,  seemed  nothing  less  than  madness ;  and 
the  idea  altogether  was  dismissed,  though  it  returned 
again  and  again,  and  especially  after  his  visit  to  West- 
moreland, it  seemed  to  haunt  him  like  a  vision  that  would 
not  be  driven  aAvay.  Wherever  he  went,  this  vision  of 
domestic  happiness  was  around  and  about  him.  If  he 
climbed  to  the  summit  of  Helvellyn,  it  was  there,  if  he 
loitered  along  the  green  banks  of  Winandermere,  it  was 
there.  Is  it  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  a  mountain  crag  he  shielded  from  the 
storm  a  friendless  orphan  girl — it  was  also  there. 

Strange  indeed  is  that  paradox  in  human  nature,  by 
which,  when  most  in  need  of  help  ourselves,  we  some- 
times suddenly  imagine  that  we  are  called  to  the  help  of 
others.  Yet  so  it  is,  and  the  weaker  sex,  even  the  weakest 
of  that  sex,  are  seldom  so  effectually  won  upon,  as  when 
persuaded  that  they  are  essential  to  the  well-being,  and 
even  to  the  support  of  one  whose  existence  when  com- 
pared with  their's,  is  like  that  of  the  forest  pine  to  the 
garden  flower. 

Strange  as  this  paradox  may  seem,  and  prudent  as  the 
tutor  to  the  young  heir  of  the  Lumley  family  had  hitherto 
proved  himself,  six  months  from  the  time  of  the  mountain- 
storm  had  scarcely  passed  before  he  stood  before  the  altar 
with  a  young  bride,  who,  for  that  day  at  least,  had  not 
neglected  those  embellishments  of  dress  and  person  which 
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alone  were  required  to  render  her  striking  and  attracti\e 
in  the  extreme.  And  soft,  and  gentle,  and  subdued,  was 
the  look  of  Louisa,  for  she  was  that  blushing  bride,  yet 
serious  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  one  who  understood 
the  real  import  of  the  solemn  compact  upon  which  she 
was  entering.  And,  oh  !  how  different  is  this  look,  from 
that  of  selfish  satisfaction  which  so  many  w^ear — satis- 
faction in  having  attained  a  wished -for  end,  in  being 
flattered,  decked,  and  pampered  as  the  idol  of  a  day; 
as  if  that  were  indeed  the  end  which  is  more  truly  the 
beginning,  or  as  if  the  flowers  which  adorn  the  bridal 
pageant  had  anything  to  do  with  the  harvest  of  happiness 
to  be  reaped  in  after  years. 

Louisa  Temple  had  not  married  with  any  false  or 
flattering  pictures  flitting  before  her  eyes,  unless  indeed 
her  imagination  created  each  one  afresh  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  last,  for  there  was  one  by  her  side  who  would  not 
allow  her  to  be  deceived.  She  knew,  therefore,  as  clearly 
as  the  minutest  calculation  of  all  pecuniary  items  could 
show,  that  she  was  marrying  to  be  the  wife  of  a  poor 
schoolmaster-  And  yet,  if  there  was  truth  in  the  expres- 
sion of  her  deep  dark  eyes,  as  she  looked  up  into  her 
husband^s  face,  she  was  prouder  at  that  moment  than  at 
any  other  of  her  whole  life.  She  was  proud,  and  well 
she  might,  for  she  knew  that  she  was  beloved  by  a  noble 
heart — and  what  to  her,  in  comparison  with  this,  were  all 
the  conventional,  worldly,  or  fashionable  laws,  by  which 
we  are  taught  too  early  to  regulate  our  ideas  of  honour- 
able elevation,  and  of  degradation  or  disgrace  ?  How 
different  from  this  dignified  and  lawful  pride,  is  that  mere 
exultation  which  arises  out  of  the  fact  of  having  become 
mistress  of  a  title,  or  an  estate,  taking  the  original  owner 
as  a  part  of  the   possession ;  and  how  little   need  would 
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there  be  for  all  the  blushing,  and  the  confusion,  the 
slyness,  and  the  secrecy,  by  which  the  love  of  woman  is 
too  often  rendered  contemptible,  if  it  was  more  carefully 
bestowed — with  the  approval  of  the  judgment  and  the 
conscience,  more  than  with  the  ambition  of  mere  worldly 
pride  ! 

Louisa  Temple  was  well  aware  that  in  undertaking  the 
duties  of  a  wife,  she  was  entering  upon  a  life  of  anxious 
care,  in  which  there  would  be  no  place  to  spare  for 
self-indulgence.  She  knew  that  her  constant  trial  would 
be  to  contend  with  scanty  means  against  all  emergencies, 
and,  even  when  the  stream  of  life  should  flow  most 
smoothly,  to  have  barely  sufficient  depth  to  keep  the  frail 
bark  of  domestic  comfort  afloat.  She  knew  that  she  had 
married  not  to  be  flattered  and  indulged,  and  to  have 
her  self-love  fed  by  constant  gratification ;  but  to  minister 
so  far  as  she  could  to  the  comfort  and  the  good  of  others, 
and  she  gave  herself  to  the  work  with  an  earnestness  and 
goodwill  which  far  exceeded  even  the  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  him  who  had  ventured  to  involve  her  in  this 
life-task;  for  such  they  both  regarded  it.  Yet  so  far 
from  being  cast  down  or  appalled  at  the  prospect  which 
opened  before  her,  nothing  could  exceed  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  Louisa  applied  not  only  her  head  but  her 
hands  to  the  actual  work. 

And  work  it  was,  in  every  sense,  for  Falkner  was  now 
the  head  of  a  large  and  apparently  flourishing  school 
for  boys,  which  he  had  established  on  bon'owed  capital, 
his  well  -  known  character,  and  his  high  attainments, 
having  enabled  him  to  command  both  cordial  interest, 
and  able  assistance.  Louisa  had  expected  to  contribute 
her  share  towards  the  same  precarious  capital,  and  with 
this  view  had  written  a  respectful  and  most  suitable  letter 
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to  her  guardian,  tirst  asking  his  sanction  to  her  marriage, 
and  afterwards  his  help  towards  her  future  settlement,  in 
the  shape  of  a  loan_,  which  she  had  no  doubt  would  be 
freely  granted.  To  the  former  of  these  letters  she  had 
received  a  short  and  cold  reply — to  the  other  none.  The 
former  she  could  readily  excuse,  because  it  had  evidently 
been  written  with  some  degree  of  surprise,  and  pique, 
but  the  entire  absence  of  all  attention  to  her  last  appeal,, 
was  not  quite  so  easily  reconciled,  at  a  time  when  every 
item  in  her  money  calculations  had  an  importance  to  her 
entirely  new.  It  was  not  ft;r  themselves  that  this  import- 
ance was  felt.  To  do  them  justice,  it  might  be  said  of 
them,  if  of  any  human  beings,  that  they  could  have  lived 
happily  in  obscurity  together.  But  the  fact  being  veay 
clear  that  in  obscurity  they  could  not  live  at  all,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  put  a  good  face  upon  the 
matter,  to  take  a  large  and  handsome  house,  and  to  begin 
life  on  an  expensive  scale  with  borrowed  money.  Even 
under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  in  "  their  great 
hearts  to  fail,"  more  especially  as  the  world  looked 
smilingly  upon  them,  so  that  the  first  aspect  of  their 
enterprise  was  really  more  encouraging  than  they  had 
themselves  anticipated. 

And  where,  it  may  be  asked,  was  Louisa's  passionate 
and  irritable  temper  all  this  while?  Contending  with 
poverty,  and  a  boys'  school,  would  not  be  generally  con- 
sidered as  conducive  to  repose,  or  equanimity,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  unreasonable  querulousness  of  an  infirm 
and  almost  imbecile  old  lady,  whose  every  feeling  had  to 
be  studied  with  the  most  anxious  care.  And  yet  never 
had  the  lark  a  lighter  song  when  mounting  up  to  heaven 
on  a  morning  cloud,  than  that  of  Louisa  when  she  stirred 
her  evening  fire,   and  made  ready  the  last  meal  of  the 
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laborious  but  well-spent  day,  before  those  few  but  precious 
hours  in  which  the  tired  spirit  could  unbend  before  her, 
and  the  man  of  duty  become  once  more  like  a  boy  in 
playfulness,  good  humour,  and  genuine  heartfelt  enjoy- 
ment. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  energetic,  and,  as  they  often  are, 
too  irritable  characters,  when  they  have  enough  to  do, 
and,  if  their  occupations  be  congenial,  combining  the 
exercise  of  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  faculties,  they 
cannot  have  too  much.  People  talk  of  soothing  them, 
pleasing  them,  or  keeping  them  quiet,  and  little  minds 
with  one  idea,  which  must  of  necessity  be  soon  fatigued, 
are  apt  to  imagine  they  want  rest.  But  never  was  there 
a  greater  fallacy  than  that  of  supposing  that  by  such 
means  we  are  adding  either  to  individual  or  to  general 
good.  The  fact  is,  all  this  superabundance  of  activity — 
all  these  jarring  and  tumultuous  elements,  want  iisiny 
up;  and  beautiful  and  most  admirable  is  that  arrange- 
ment of  the  Divine  Disposer  of  our  lives,  by  which  it 
is  so  ordered  that  mental  as  well  as  bodily  activity  may 
be  at  once  a  blessing  to  those  who  act,  and  to  those  who 
receive  the  fruits  of  such  action. 

Thus  then  Louisa  was  happy,  for  her  whole  life  was  one 
of  active  usefulness  for  the  good  of  others  ;  and  having 
little  time  to  think  or  feel  exclusively  for  herself,  she 
escaped  a  host  of  annoyances  ever  lying  in  wait  for  tlie 
inactive.  She  was  happy,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  very  humble 
way ;  but  of  what  importance  was  that  ?  Nay,  she  would 
laughingly  observe  sometimes  to  her  husband,  "  they 
possessed  so  little  to  lose,  that  misfortune  had  nothing  to 
take  away,^^  and  therefore  their  happiness  was  the  more 
sure.  She  omitted,  in  her  calculations,  the  grasp  of  one 
enemy  more  fatal  than  all. 

II.  ^ 
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We  are  not  so  dependent,  as  stay-at-home  people  are 
apt  to  think,  upon  the  mere  outward  circumstances  of 
our  condition.  Travelling,  and  especially  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  an  admirable  cure  for  that  disease  which  converts 
into  a  misery  every  deviation  from  the  regular  routine  of 
local  habits,  formed  perhaps  in  some  little  inland  town, 
or  spot  of  earth,  un visited  by  citizens  of  the  great  world. 
Hence,  to  such  as  have  seldom  ventured  bej^ond  the  genial 
glow  of  their  own  fire-side,  arise  that  multitudinous  host 
of  difficulties  which  shock  the  nerves,  and  irritate  the 
temper,  on  the  event  of  e^^ery  real  or  anticipated  disaster 
in  the  world  to  which  such  narrow  existence  is  confined, 
each  in  itself  a  legion  of  distresses,  from  the  fracture  of 
a  china  cup,  to  the  failure  of  a  favourite  sauce. 

In  the  reality  of  these  miseries  all  might  be  led  to 
doubt,  from  what  at  one  time  or  other  must  have  been 
the  lot  of  all;  for  human  experience  abounds  with 
instances,  m  which,  under  the  pressure  or  excitement  of  one 
overwhelming  source  of  interest,  all  these  little  cares  have 
reduced  to  their  proper  magnitude,  scarcely  occupy- 
ing more  than  a  point  of  space — a  mere  speck  in  our 
regard.  A  very  familiar  method  of  testing  the  real 
importance  of  mere  local  anxieties,  is  to  escape  sometimes 
from  the  narrow  sphere  they  would  seem  to  fill,  to  shake 
them  from  us  like  the  dust  and  the  cobwebs  accumulated 
in  darkness  and  obscurity ;  and,  entering  upon  an  entirely 
different  world  where  nothing  looks  the  same,  then  to 
glance  back  upon  our  little  nest  of  cares,  and  see  how 
completely  they  have  dwindled  into  nothing. 

Even  a  trip  in  pleasant  company  to  a  sea-shore  resi- 
dence will  sometimes  produce  this  effect;  for,  after  all, 
companionship  is  more  than  half  the  matter ;  and  the 
very   privations   and   annoyances   which    in  some  society 
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would  deprive  us  of  all  capability  of  enjoyment,  may  some- 
times, by  our  choicest  friends,  be  converted  into  occasions 
of  the  most  lively  amusement.  But  amusement  is  not 
all.  That  spi^-it-stirring  and  joyous  laughter,  so  exhilara- 
ting to  the  heart  from  which  it  emanates,  is  the  only  lan- 
guage which  does  justice  to  the  amusement  here  alluded 
to;  and  strangers  often  wonder,  when  they  hear  old  friends 
of  distant  travel,  as  they  talk  over  their  adventures,  ming- 
ling this  laughter  with  strange  names  of  places,  and  of 
things,  in  which  the  listener  finds  nothing  to  amuse. 

Settling  oneself  with  pleasant  company  in  some  new 
home,  under  the  delicious  influence  of  a  soft  and  sunny 
clime,  is  one  of  those  events  peculiarly  calculated  to  test 
our  real  value  for  the  niceties  of  English  life.  What  to 
us,  under  such  circumstances,  is  the  bare  floor  uncarpeted, 
or  all  the  accumulated  wants  and  strangenesses,  which 
beneath  an  English  roof  would  overwhelm  us  with  dis- 
tress ?  What  even  is  a  little  scantiness  of  raonied  means  ? 
And  when  this  deficiency  is  brought  to  nothing,  we  may 
well  esteem  ourselves  victorious  over  half  our  enemies. 

But  above  all  other  recipes  for  producing  satisfaction 
and  contentment  under  the  privation  of  ordinary  means 
of  comfort,  is  that  old-fashioned  one,  more  often  cele- 
brated by  poets,  than  by  sages — more  often  sung  in  silvery 
strains,  thun  actually  believed  in,  especially  in  this,  our 
modern  age  of  iron.  Yet,  utter  what  grave  theories 
wisdom  may  upon  this  subject,  the  testimony  of  expe- 
rience is  in  favour  of  the  poets ;  and  shame  be  to  those 
who  have  forgotten  the  time,  when  love — young,  trusting, 
earnest  love — so  coloured  every  object  in  their  present 
life,  so  painted  every  picture  of  their  future  lot,  that  for 
a  time  at  least — we  will  not  ask  how  long — neither  care, 
nor  anxiety,  could  reach  them  through  their  usual  channels, 
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nor  could  privation  of  the  common  sources  of  enjoyment 
cast  a  burden  on  the  heart,  or  a  shadow  on  the  brow. 

Love  is  indeed  worth  little,  if  it  fails  to  charm  thus 
wisely ;  and  perhaps  the  reason  why  it  does  fail  so  often  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  is  because  we  mis- 
take for  real  love  what  is  merely  its  paltry  representation. 
The  story  we  are  tracing  out,  however,  is  one  of  real  love, 
and  therefore  it  was  that  nothing  in  all  their  hard,  and 
busy,  and  tumultuous  life,  appeared  a  hardship  to  the 
two  beings  who  had  thus  ventured  their  all  of  happiness 
in  a  bark  so  frail,  that  worldly  wisdom  would  have  laughed 
to  see  their  cheerfulness,  and  perhaps  have  offered  them  its 
accustomed  evil-boding  advice,  not  to  be  too  sure  that  such 
happiness  would  last. 

And  there  was  one,  who  in  all  probability  would 
have  laughed  in  return — a  lighter  laugh  than  worldly 
wisdom  ever  uttered,  and  such  as  it  knows  not  how 
to  understand.  Yes  ;  of  all  the  lighthearted,  happy, 
and  exulting  creatures  ever  put  in  action  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  love  and  kindness,  Louisa  was  the  most  with- 
out a  cloud — without  the  faintest  shadow  upon  her  out- 
ward or  her  inward  life.  In  a  worldly  point  of  view,  it 
has  already  been  observed,  that  she  had  little  to  exult  in  ; 
but  it  was  enough — more  than  enough  for  her,  to  awake 
out  of  her  long  dull  dream — her  desert  journey  through 
the  empty  regions  of  neglect  and  nothingness,  to  find 
herself  transplanted  at  once  into  the  heart  and  home  of 
one  who  loved  her  better  than  his  life,  and  who  in  his 
turn  was  richly  worthy  of  such  love  from  her. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Justice  requires  that  love  should  not 
enjoy  the  whole  credit  of  this  happy  transformation.  There 
was  something  to  Louisa — nay,  there  was  much,  in  hav- 
ing constant  occupation,  and  even  in  having  difficulties 
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to  eucouiiter,  ^vliicli  called  for  the  exercise  of  all  lier 
faculties  ;  and  prompt  and  skilful  was  lier  hand  in 
executing  what  her  ingenuity  had  devised  —  supplying 
deficienceSj  inventing  expedients^  multiplying  resources, 
until  her  husband  began  to  think  he  had  obtained,  though 
at  a  seeming  venture,  the  best  wife  in  the  whole  world. 
And  such  she  was  to  him,  for  nothing  in  the  range  of  his 
intellectual  attainments  was  beyond  the  compass  of  her 
mind.  Thus  she  could  not  only  supply  what  was  wanting 
to  his  comfort  in  her  domestic  qualifications,  but  all  that 
he  required  as  a  companion  and  a  friend  in  those  higher 
departments  which  so  many  clever  men  appear  best 
satisfied  to  fill  alone. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Louisa  became  at  once,  and 
as  if  by  magic,  a  proficient  in  a  department  of  usefulness 
which  she  had  never  filled  before.  But  with  an  earnest 
heart,  and  a  willing  mind — with  love,  too,  the  reward  of 
every  effort,  there  is  so  little  difficulty  in  the  lesson,  that 
the  wonder  is  how  any  one  can  ever  think  it  hard.  Besides 
which,  it  must  be  repeated, — for  this  is  an  important  fact 
in  the  philosophy  of  human  character, — that  Louisa  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  surmounting  obstacles.  With 
a  rough  sea  and  a  strong  gale,  her  bark  went  merrily  over 
the  raging  billows  —  arrested  in  a  calm,  or  cast  upon 
shallows,  there  could  not  well  be  a  more  unhappy  picture 
than  the  same  character  presented. 

Had  Louisa  Temple  been  the  pampered  child  of  affluent 
and  indulgent  parents,  removed  from  all  necessity  of 
exertion,  every  wish  consulted,  and  every  caprice  encou- 
raged by  immediate  gratification,  she  would  have  been 
of  all  human  beings  one  of  the  most  restless,  dissatisfied, 
and  intolerable  as  a  companion.  And  yet,  so  little  is  the 
philosophy  of  human  nature   generally  understood,   that 
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such  parents  would  have  used  every  possible  exertion  to 
preserve  her  from  such  a  fate  as  that  to  which  she  had 
now  so  willingly  consigned  herself;  not  certainly  as  the 
result  of  any  deep  reasoning  on  her  part,  as  to  what  was 
most  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  her  character,  or  otherwise; 
but  with  somewhat  more  of  a  woman's  argument — a  simple 
trust  that  the  companion  of  her  choice  was,  of  all  human 
beings,  the  most  to  be  admired  and  loved,  and  that  to  be 
liis  wife  was  the  most  exalted  and  enviable  situation  in 
the  whole  world. 

Happy  woman  !  If  ever  the  word  in  its  full  import  could 
be  applied  to  any  one  whose  character  was  so  full  of 
faults  as  Louisa's,  it  might  to  her;  and  not  the  less 
because  she  was  continually  studying  how  to  correct  them 
as  soon  as  brought  to  light.  Hitherto  she  had  wandered 
in  a  dark  maze  of  uncertain  thoughts  on  the  subject  of 
her  present  duties,  and  et  rnal  destiny.  Religion  had 
only  been  presented  to  her  view  under  its  external  formali- 
ties, and  she  was  quick  to  perceive  the  hollowness  beneath. 
Thus,  very  naturally,  rejecting  it  as  proposed  to  her  adop- 
tion, she  had  been  in  the  utmost  danger  of  rejecting  it 
altogether.  Now,  however,  she  saw  the  subject  in  a  new 
and  totally  different  aspect ;  and,  no  longer  at  a  loss  how 
to  reconcile  what  had  too  often  appeared  to  her  as  palpable 
inconsistencies,  amidst  all  her  joyfulness  of  heart — nay, 
even  her  girlish  merriment,  for  she  was  still  but  young, — 
Louisa  became  a  deep  and  earnest  thinker  on  subjects 
which  in  their  gravest  import,  if  rightly  understood,  hinder 
not  the  exuberance  of  a  playful  spirit,  but  rather  add  to, 
or  promote,  the  real  sunshine  of  the  soul. 

Amidst  this  summer  of  her  life,  in  w^hich  Louisa  was 
daily  and  hourlj^  exulting,  a  little  cloud  was,  however, 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  distance.     It  has  been  truly 
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said,  that  "  lover's  eyes  are  quick  to  see/'  and  she  already 
fancied  that  Falkner  was  not  quite  so  cheerful  as  he  had 
been.  Occasionally,  his  deep  musing  fits  returned  upon 
him,  and  she  thought,  too,  that  he  drew  more  closely  to 
the  side  of  his  mother,  sometimes  holding  her  hand  in 
his,  and  looking  into  her  almost  unconscious  countenance, 
with  an  expression  of  the  most  intense  anxiety.  Yet  all 
this  was  so  natural,  and  so  unlikely  to  be  caused  by  any- 
thing but  the  habitual  course  of  deep  and  genuine  feeling, 
that  to  have  remarked  upon  it,  would  have  been  to  Louisa 
a  breach  of  that  delicacy  with  which  one  feeling  mind 
instinctively  endeavours  to  shield  and  to  cherish  the  feel- 
ings of  another. 

"  I  wish  he  would  not  look  in  that  manner,"  thought 
Louisa,  a  thousand  times  ;  but,  instead  of  giving  utterance 
to  her  thoughts,  she  only  redoubled  her  attentions  to  that 
venerable  being,  towards  whom  she  sometimes  fancied, 
amongst  her  other  vague  surmises,  that  possibly  her 
husband  might  not  think  her  sufficiently  tender  and 
devoted.  Yet  that  could  scarcely  be.  Louisa  knew  in 
her  heart  it  could  not,  for  never  was  there  a  more 
untiring  nurse,  a  more  cheerful  companion,  than  she  to 
that  honoured  parent;  whatever  there  was  of  tender- 
ness and  respect  in  her  nature  being  thrown  into  every 
little  act  by  which  her  comfort  was  promoted,  and  every 
word  and  look  by  which  the  wandering  mind  was  so  often 
called  back  from  subjects  of  bygone  and  painful  interest, 
fixing  them  playfully  and  humourously  upon  some  present 
object  or  theme. 

But  in  addition  to  all  this,  Louisa  came  in  time  to 
suspect  that  there  was  some  little  secret  betwixt  her 
husband  and  his  mother,  and  what  could  induce  him  to 
confide   to  one   so  nearly  on  the  ver^e  of  second  child- 
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hood,  what  he  coucealed  from  her,  she  was  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  imagine.  She  knew  not  that  in  a  mother's  love 
there  is  an  instinct  deeper  than  that  of  the  fondest  wife, 
and  that  those  faded  eyes,  already  dim  with  looking  so 
long  upon  the  world,  and  the  world's  ways,  had  detected 
a  paleness  in  the  cheek  so  fondly  watched,  and  a  languor 
in  the  frame,  of  which  Louisa  had  no  perception.  How 
could  she  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  ?  Compared  with 
her  husband  in  age,  as  well  as  in  all  firm  and  Stirling 
qualities,  she  was  but  as  a  child — a  flower  in  the  field,  a 
feather  on  the  wave ;  while  he  was  her  rock — her  shield — 
her  strong  tow'er.  She  would  sooner  have  thought  of  the 
sun  in  his  strength  giving  way,  than  of  the  energy  of  her 
husband's  character  yielding  to  the  encroachments  even 
of  disease.  Thus,  when  the  mother  first  told  her  to  be 
watchful  of  him,  for  that  his  health  needed  care,  she 
believed  the  caution  originated  only  in  the  constant 
anxiety  of  a  mind  infirm,  and  often  w^andering  in  its 
conclusions  from  the  evidence  of  things  present  to  her 
perceptions. 

Nor  were  the  fears  of  Louisa  in  the  slightest  degree 
awakened,  by  finding  that  Falkner  himself  was  growing 
more  careful  of  his  health — as  she  supposed  needlessly  so, 
for  she  saw  him  still  use  the  same  exertion,  w^alk  with  the 
same  firm  step,  and  go  through  with  all  his  duties  in  the 
same  methodical  and  uncomplaining  manner;  and  she 
therefore  even  amused  herself  by  thinking  that  she  had 
at  last  found  out  the  weak  point  in  his  character — that  of 
over-anxiety  about  his  health. 

"  I  never  expected  to  find  his  weak  point  there,"  said 
Louisa  to  herself,  as  she  pursued  her  meditations,  "  espe- 
cially after  seeing  him  risk  his  life,  as  I  have  done,  in  the 
rescue  of  a  worthless  and  bclfish  boy.     But  I  am  glad  to 
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find  him  only  human  like  myself,  and  when  this  fancy 
goes  ofiP,  I  will  make  him  laugh  at  its  absurdity,  as  I  would 
now,  but  that  he  looks  so  very  serious  whenever  the  sub- 
ject is  named,  however  slightly/' 

And  Louisa  said  this  to  herself  without  the  violation  of 
one  tender  or  affectionate  feeling,  so  entirely  unaccustomed 
had  she  been,  through  her  whole  life,  to  watch  the  symp- 
toms of  indisposition  either  in  herself  or  others.  It  had 
never  fallen  to  her  lot,  since  the  time  of  her  mother's  death, 
to  be  much  cared  for  herself,  even  had  her  constitution 
required  it,  and  as  little,  had  she  in  her  turn  felt  called 
upon  to  take  note  of  such  phenomena  in  the  household 
of  either  of  the  Garnets. 

It  was  not  therefore  want  of  feeling,  but  want  of  appre- 
hension of  the  least  impending  danger,  which  kept  the  light 
heart  of  Louisa  still  so  much  at  ease ;  and  she  busied  her- 
self in  the  accustomed  manner,  singing  about  the  house 
like  a  merry  bird  to  fill  up  the  time  until  that  happy 
hour  of  evening  rest,  which  came  every  day  .with  fresh 
delight,  notwithstanding  the  slight  shadow  which  seemed 
lately  to  have  fallen  upon  her  husband's  heart. 

Louisa  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  have  spoken 
confidentially  with  the  anxious  mother  on  the  subject  of 
Falkner's  health,  but  we  naturally  shrink  from  plunging 
deeper  than  the  surface  into  a  mind  either  shattered  or 
obscui-ed  by  infirmity  and  age.  She  dreaded,  too,  awaken- 
ing a  degree  of  feeling  beyond  what  there  seemed  reason 
enough  to  regulate,  and  thus,  though  she  pleasantly  and 
lo\dngly  conversed  with  the  old  lady  upon  all  her  common 
themes  of  familiar  interest,  she  never  went  beyond,  and 
especially  avoided  that  subject  on  which  she  would  pro- 
bably have  discovered  a  clearer  perception  than  on  any 
other.     Besides  which,  Louisa  was  now  busily  preparing 
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for  another  event  naturally  anticipated  with  inexpressible 
joy,  by  one  who  had  been  so  long  alone  in  the  world  ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  all-absorbing  interest  which  this  subject 
occasioned,  she  had  a  world  of  contrivances  to  carry  on 
with  regard  to  her  domestic  arrangements,  so  as  to  incur 
the  least  possible  amount  of  extra  expense,  or  inconvenience 
to  those  around  her.  There  was  no  possible  privation  to 
herself  which  Louisa  would  not  have  willingly  endured, 
rather  than  encroach  upon  the  comforts  of  her  husband. 
It  was  strange  that  with  such  feelings  she  did  not  observe 
his  altered  appearance,  and  his  debilitated  frame.  But  her 
total  ignorance  of  the  phenomena  of  illness,  still  kept  her 
happy,  and  unsuspicious  of  danger. 

It  was  one  day  about  this  time,  when  the  close  of  the 
year  was  approaching,  and  yet  all  things  wore  a  cheering 
aspect  both  within  their  school,  and  their  home,  for  they 
had  now  good  reason  to  believe  their  worldly  prosperity 
was  established  on  a  pretty  sure  foundation — it  was  on 
one  of  these  days,  when  a  sharp  air,  and  a  biting  frost 
prevailed  throughout  the  external  world,  that  Louisa  and 
her  venerable  campanion  were  startled  by  the  entrance  of 
a  messenger  coming  in  a  hurried  manner,  to  demand  the 
attendance  of  Mrs.  Falkner  in  the  schoolroom.  Quick  as 
Louisa  was  in  all  her  movements,  the  tall  figure  of  the 
mother  was  already  before  her,  walking  almost  with  the 
vigour  of  her  youth  for  a  few  paces,  and  then  grasping 
the  arm  of  the  messenger,  and  demanding  to  be  con- 
ducted— ^'  where  ^^ — 

She  could  say  no  more.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that 
calamity  had  assailed  her,  and  dim  as  the  past  had  become 
in  the  long  perspective  of  bygone  years,  there  were  seasons 
in  the  early  life  of  her  son — seasons  of  agonizing  anxiety 
to  herself,  which  she  could  still  have  described  as  distinctly 
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as  if  their  occurrence  liad  been  but  a  thing  of  yesterday. 
And  thus,  by  a  sort  of  natural  instinct,  back  flew  her  spirit 
— back  to  those  awful  seasons  of  distress,  when  a  widow 
and  alone,  she  had  watched  over  the  life  of  her  suffering 
child,  as  one  who  watches  over  the  flickering  of  a  light 
whose  entire  extinction  will  plunge  the  world  itself  in 
darkness. 

The  first — the  only  spectacle  which  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mother  and  the  wife,  was  the  figure  of  Falkner 
reclining  in  au  attitude  of  languor  and  repose;  but  he 
smiled  so  cheerfully,  and  held  out  the  only  hand  that  was 
disengaged,  with  such  a  welcome,  that  Louisa  at  least  took 
heart,  and  rejoiced  in  the  idea  that  the  calamity,  whatever 
it  might  be,  was  of  no  alarming  nature. 

Yerj  different  were  the  feelings  and  the  behaviour  of 
the  mother.  Taking  gently  in  her  own  the  hand  of  her 
son,  which  still  applied  a  handerchief  to  his  lips,  she  drew 
it  slightly  away,  but  that  simple  movement  was  sufficient 
to  disclose  the  truth. 

"  I  knew  exactly  how  it  was/^  she  said,  with  a  deep 
sepulchral  voice.     "  Where  is  the  doctor  ?" 

Louisa  had  already  sent  on  this  sad  errand,  but,  though 
she  trembled  ^-iolently,  she  still  kept  her  mind  suspended, 
until  weightier  evidence  than  that  of  an  infirm  and  over 
anxious  mother  should  direct  her  judgment. 

Falkner,  whose  alarming  situation  was  occasioned  by  the 
rupture  of  a  blood  vessel,  fearing  nothing  so  much  as  the 
alarm  it  might  occasion  to  his  wife,  and  seeing  that  she 
understood  but  little  of  the  case,  held  her  hand  so  firmly 
clasped  in  his,  that  she  was  unable  to  meet  the  doctor 
before  he  had  entered  the  room.  As  soon  as  he  made  his 
appearance,  Falkner  beckoned  him  to  his  side,  and  making 
him  stoop  down  under  the  plea  of  not  being  able  to  speak 
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aloud,  said  in  a  hurried  whisper — "  Whatever  you  do,  make 
light  of  this  attack  to  my  wife/' 

The  doctor  took  the  hint,  and  from  what  Louisa 
gathered,  she  was  led  to  draw  the  cheering  conclusion, 
that  though  the  symptoms  looked  alarming  in  their 
present  appearance,  there  was  nothing  really  to  be 
dreaded.  "  Indeed,^'  he  continued,  "  it  seems  that  Mr. 
Falkner  has  suffered  from  similar  attacks  before — a  con- 
stitutional affair  no  doubt.'' 

"  And  is  it  less  to  be  feared  on  that  account  ?"  said  the 
mother,  in  a  voice  which  startled  all  who  heard  it,  so 
clearly  did  its  tones  convey  her  disapprobation  of  the 
slight  and  careless  manner  in  which  the  case  was  appa- 
rently treated. 

But  even  this  death  note,  as  it  might  have  sounded  to 
some,  had  little  effect  upon  Louisa.  Hope  was  strong 
within  her  heart,  for  she  had  hitherto  not  known  enough 
of  happiness  to  be  aware,  that  from  the  loftiest  height, 
there  is  the  greatest  certainty  of  falling.  Happiness  to 
her  was,  in  fact,  a  new  sensation,  but  it  was  at  the  same 
time  so  powerful,  and  so  deep,  that  in  its  apparent  strength 
she  found  a  refuge  from  every  danger.  It  is  the  lot  of 
later  years  to  tremble  over  our  enjoyments,  as  if  each  was 
too  precious  to  endure,  and  thus  to  poison  the  sweetest 
draughts  of  which  we  drink,  with  anticipations  of  their 
failure. 

One  thing,  however,  the  doctor  did  insist  upon,  with 
a  strictness  which  his  treatment  of  the  case  would  scarcely 
seem  to  warrant — it  was,  that  the  patient  should  be  kept 
perfectly  still,  and  not  even  alloAved  to  speak.  He  was 
therefore  conducted  to  his  own  apartment,  and  had  it  been 
in  the  nature  of  Louisa  to  feel  un amiable  on  such  an 
occasion,  she  might  have  experienced  a  touch  of  jealousy, 
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on  seeing  the  calm  determination  with  which  the  mother 
placed  herself  by  the  side  of  the  couch  where  he  was  laid, 
and  so  near  that  she  alone  could  catch  the  faintest  whisper 
of  his  voice,  as  if  conscious  that  bj^  all  the  rights  of  nature 
that  was  her  own  appropriate  place. 

It  did  not  appear  that  this  arrangement  was  altogether 
what  Falkner  would  have  wished,  but  unable  as  he  had 
long  been,  even  in  perfect  health,  to  deny  his  mother  auy 
thing  in  which  her  strong  affections  were  concerned,  he 
yielded  this  point  with  patient  acquiescence,  and  perhaps 
the  more  so,  because  he  was  thus  better  able  to  conceal 
from  his  wife  the  torturing  anxiety  which  preyed  upon 
his  mind. 

On  few  occasions  of  her  life  was  Louisa  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  female  character.  Most  wives, 
loving  their  husbands  with  a  deep  and  absorbing  affection 
like  her^s,  would  have  sate  down  under  such  circumstances 
and  have  wept  themselves  ill.  Not  so  Louisa.  The  first 
thing  she  did,  after  seeing  that  all  was  orderly  and  peaceful 
in  the  sick  room,  was  to  send  for  her  husband^s  assistant 
in  the  school,  and  to  consult  with  him  upon  the  best 
means  of  keeping  things  together,  in  a  reputable  manner, 
until  the  dispersion  of  the  pupils  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. 

"  I  think  I  could  possibly  manage  to  get  on  for  a  day 
or  two,"  said  Mr.  Blaine_,  the  assistant,  "  for  everything 
but  looking  over  the  exercises." 

"  Give  them  to  me,"  said  Louisa — '^  at  least  all  but  the 
Greek.  I  don't  know  what  you  teach,  but  at  all  events 
let  me  see  the  books,  and  what  I  don't  understand,  depend 
upon  it,  I  will  not  meddle  with.  How  long  does  it  want 
to  the  hohdays  ?" 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Blaine.     ''  To  day  is  the"— 
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But  Louisa  had  already  referred  to  an  almanac,  and 
discovering  that  the  time  so  longed  for,  was  nearer  than 
she  had  anticipated,  she  again  took  heart ;  and  before 
Mr.  Blaine  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  exact  day,  she 
informed  him  herself,  adding — "  I  will  myself  write  to  all 
the  parents,  to  tell  them  the  boys  will  be  home  a  week 
earlier  than  usual,  and  if  I  state  the  cause,  I  am  sure  no 
one  can  object/^ 

Mr.  Blaine  looked  as  if  he  had  something  to  say,  but 
was  so  long  shaping  his  speech,  that  he  had  nearly  lost 
his  opportunity.  "  Pardon  me,^^  he  began,  just  in  time 
to  catch  Louisa^s  ear,  as  she  was  retreating  through  the 
door — "  Pardon  me,"  he  repeated;  advancing  towards 
her,  "but''— 

"  But  what?"  exclaimed  Louisa. 

"  Do  you  wish  the  school  ever  to  be  collected  together 
again  ?    Do  you  think  the  health  of  Mr.  Falkner" — 

"  Oh  dear  yes;"  replied  Louisa.  "  It  is  a  mere  tem- 
porary matter.     The  doctor  assures  me  it  is  nothing." 

"  Then  it  is  not  your  intention  to  give  up  the  school 
altogether  ?" 

"  By  no  manner  of  means.     Why  do  you  ask  me  ?" 

"  Because  every  chance  of  its  continuance  depends 
upon  the  fact  of  Mr.  Falkner's  illness  not  being  made 
known." 

"  But  I  must  tell  the  truth,  if  I  say  anything." 

'^  Then  allow  me  to  suggest  that  nothing  should  be 
said." 

"  I  don't  like  it  at  all,"  said  Louisa,  hesitating — "  If 
I  had  a  child  at  school,  and  the  master  so  ill — But 
at  all  events  I  will  think  of  it.  Perhaps  he  may  be 
ready  to  resume  his  place  before  the  end  of  the  week." 
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And  with  this  pleasing  idea  she  returned  to  the  sick 
room. 

Here  the  great  difficulty  was,  to  persuade  the  mother 
that  her  services  were  not  wanted  during  the  nighty  for 
that  department  of  duty  Louisa  was  determined  no  one 
but  herself  should  fill.  Falkner,  however,  succeeded  in 
effecting  what  she  would  have  found  impossible,  and  as 
the  evening  hours  passed  over,  aU  preparations  were  made 
for  that  shrowded  stillness  which  was  expected  to  produce 
the  happy  effect  upon  the  patient  of  peaceful  and  refresh- 
ing sleep.  Alas  !  how  little  did  those  who  were  busying 
themselves  with  these  preparations,  know  what  was  burn- 
ing in  the  breast  of  the  poor  sufferer,  creating  a  fever  of 
the  soul  even  less  controllable  than  that  which  had  lonsr 
been  preying  upon  his  bodily  frame. 

All  things,  under  Louisa^s  careful  and  judicious  manage- 
ment, were  at  last  made  ready.  The  curtains  were  drawn 
around  the  bed,  and  the  hush  of  still  night  was  as  much 
prepared  for,  as  if  there  had  been  a  mind  without  a  single 
care  within  those  close  and  sleepy  folds. 

"  You  know/^  said  Louisa,  stooping  gently  down  to 
press  a  kiss  upon  the  forehead  of  her  husband — a  farewell 
kiss,  such  as  the  mother  gives  her  child  when  consigning 
it  to  certain  sleep — "  You  know  that  I  have  been  charged 
not  to  talk  to  you.  You  must  not  therefore  think  I  am 
absent,  or  asleep,  if  I  keep  very  still;  but  if  you  want 
anything,  just  touch  the  curtains,  so,  and  I  shall  hear  you 
in  a  moment.^*  And  so  saying,  she  took  her  seat  beside 
a  little  table,  where  everything  had  been  carefully  arranged 
that  could  possibly  be  wanted  for  the  night,  firmly  believing 
that  the  sleep  so  wished  for  would  come,  and  come  as 
"  nature's  sweet  restorer.^' 
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Sleep  !  If  anything  bearing  the  remotest  resemblance 
to  sleep  did  come  to  the  poor  sufferer,  it  was  only  to  place 
him  for  a  moment  of  horror  on  some  dizzy  steep,  from 
which  he  must  perforce  fall  down,  to  hunt  him  with 
monsters,  or  to  lash  him  with  flames.  And  then  the 
starting  from  such  dreams,  into  that  darker  and  more 
terrible  reality,  in  which  he  saw  his  young  and  inexperienced 
wife,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  alone  in  the  wide  world ; 
and  ah,  how  gaunt  with  poverty  and  hunger ! — how  pre- 
maturely old  !  and  all  the  consequence  of  his  imprudence. 
His  mother,  too.  Was  she  not  there,  opening  the  curtains 
at  his  feet,  and  feeling  whether  they  had  not  grown  cold  ! 
No,  it  was  her  spirit,  for  she  was  "  dead — found  dead,  and 
the  coroner^s  verdict  was  starvation." 

Thus  rambled  on  that  restless  and  fevered  brain,  busy 
with  its  images  of  torture;  but  such  was  the  patient's 
habitual  self-control,  that  he  moved  but  little,  and  made 
not  the  sign  that  was  to  tell  of  his  uneasiness  ;  and  there- 
fore his  wife  believed  him  to  be  at  least  enjoying  the 
refreshment  of  entire  repose;  and  thus  she  pursued  her 
nightly  task,  with  those  dull  exercises  which  she  had 
promised  to  examine,  turning  over  the  leaves  so  gently, 
that  her  husband  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  what 
was  the  nature  of  her  occupation ;  and  he,  too,  from  the 
stillness  of  the  room,  encouraged  the  belief,  that  his  wife 
had  found  the  repose  which  it  had  been  so  much  her 
study  to  provide  for  him. 

How  powerful  soever  natural  resolution  may  be,  fever 
may  at  all  times  assume  the  mastery  over  it,  and  in  spite 
of  himself,  Falkner  made  the  sign  he  had  determined  not 
to  make.  Louisa  was  by  his  side  in  a  moment.  She 
thought  he  looked  more  like  himself — decidedly  better. 
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and  more  vigorous.  But  lie  must  be  still.  She  told  him 
so^  and  placed  her  finger  on  her  lip  to  remind  him  that 
silence  was  her  first  duty  and  her  last. 

"  Silence  is  my  duty,  not  yours/^  said  Falkner,  for  he 
would  speak.  "  You  must  talk  to  me,  and  sit  near  me, 
and  keep  away  my  mother  from  the  foot  of  the  bed,  she 
looks  so  ghastly  pale.  Why  do  you  smile  ?  Don't  smile 
again,  whatever  you  do — at  all  events^  don't  laugh.  You 
used  to  laugh  once,  I  think,  before  you  knew  me.  Ah ! 
those  were  pleasant  days,  when  we  used  to  wander  on  the 
wild  sea- shore ;  and  you  were  happy  then.  You  know 
now  what  it  is  to  be  a  beggar's  wife.  You  may  well  not 
laugh — with  youi'  baby,  too — the  little  helpless  thing  ! — 
And  my  mother — there  she  is  again  !  Don't  you  see  her 
folding  back  the  curtains  ?  You  might  keep  her  from  me, 
if  you  would." 

Louisa  saw  this  would  never  do,  and  having  been 
charged  to  administer  a  composing  draught,  if  symptoms 
of  restlessness  appeared,  she  poured  it  out  without  delay, 
and  watched  eagerly  for  the  soothing  effects  it  was 
designed  to  produce. 

"  If  you  will  not  talk  to  me,  you  can  sing  to  me," 
said  the  patient.  "  Sing  to  me  about  spring  flowers,  or 
summer,  or  something  of  that  pleasant  kind.  We  shall 
never  see  the  spring  flowers  again  together — shall  we, 
dearest  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  hope  so ;"  said  Louisa,  and  she  firmly 
believed  at  that  moment,  that  many,  many  times — spring 
after  spring,  and  summer  after  summer,  they  two  should 
walk  together  hand-in-hand  along  the  flowery  paths  of  life, 
happy  in  themselves  and  in  each  other.  Still,  it  was  sad 
to  hear  those  words;  and   for  awhile  tears  choked   her 
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utterance,  but  mastering  lier  emotion  as  best  she  could, 
and  thinking  it  probable  that  some  old  familiar  melody- 
might  assist  the  opiate  she  had  just  administered,  she 
sung  in  a  low  and  soothing  tone  the  following  simple 
words : — 

THE  SUMMER  BIRD. 

Blythe  bird  of  the  summer,  I  listen 

To  tliy  melody  all  the  day  long ; 
Sweet  dews  in  the  morning  may  glisten, 

But  sweeter  to  me  is  thy  song. 

Blythe  bird  of  the  summer,  oh  whither 

Shall  autumn  winds  bear  thee  away  ? 
The  flowers  of  the  garden  must  wither, 

The  leaves  of  the  forest  decay. 

Blythe  bird  of  the  summer,  I  know  not 
What  comfort  thou'lt  find  for  thy  breast) 

The  bare  boughs  of  winter  they  throw  not 
A  shadow  to  shelter  thy  nest. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Spring  was  again  appproaching  with  its  songs  of  joy,  and 
tints  of  beauty,  and  this  year  it  was  advancing  with  more 
than  its  accustomed  allurements,  when  a  little  party 
ariived  in  a  very  humble  manner  at  one  of  the  small 
and  quiet  towns  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire. 

It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  party  was  in  search 
of  lodgings,  but  though  many  a  shrewd  householder  was 
aware  of  their  arrival,  very  few  troubled  themselves  to 
look  at  all  more  inviting  than  usual,  for  two  very  suffi- 
cient reasons — the  lady  carried  her  own  baby,  and  the 
gentleman  looked  as  if  he  would  not  be  likely  to  want 
any  lodging  long.  At  last,  however,  the  party  was  located, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  not  been  difficult  to  please, 
for  they  took  what  were  generally  considered  the  worst 
lodgings  in  the  place.  They  took  them  without  complain- 
ing, too,  which  was  somewhat  remarkable,  seeing  w^hat 
kind  of  lodgings  they  were.  But  every  one  supposed 
they  knew  their  own  circumstances  best,  and  thus  the 
matter  was  settled  ;  for  the  party  went  no  more  out,  except 
indeed,  that  the  tall  young  woman  who  had  carried  the 
baby,  sometimes  went  hurriedly  on  an  errand  to  the 
chemists,  and  once  or  twice  she  was  seen  inquiring  the 
price  of  some  little  delicacy  in  the  market,  but  it  was 
observed  each  time,  that  she  went  away  with  her  basket 
as  empty  as  it  came.     This  was  all  that   anybody  knew, 
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unless  some^  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  very  aged  lady, 
wondered  what  might  be  the  kind  of  relationship  subsist- 
ing between  the  different  members  of  the  little  party. 

And  what  was  the  situation  of  Louisa,  then  ?  for  she  it 
was  who  went  out  on  these  hasty  errands,  and  she  it  was 
who  had  been  watched  longing  to  take  home  something 
to  tempt  her  husband's  capricious  appetite,  and  yet 
resisting  the  strong  temptation  to  do  so,  because  she 
knew  it  was  beyond  her  means.  Her  means  !  what  were 
they  ?  The  once  flourishing  school  was  now  entirely  given 
up.  It  had  vanished  away,  as  the  assistant  had  predicted, 
at  the  Christmas  holidays ;  and,  indeed,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  family  now  stood,  no  one  could  wish  it 
otherwise ;  and  their  means  were  consequently  ebbing 
out  without  the  slightest  prospect,  it  might  almost  be 
said,  without  the  slightest  possibility,  of  being  replenished. 

And  she  whose  portion  it  w^as  to  have  all  these  anxieties 
preying  upon  her  mind — her  great  spirit  was  not  broken 
yet.  No;  she  was  still  rich  in  possession — too  rich  to 
sink.  Though  she  knew  now  what  was  the  nature  of  her 
husband's  malady,  and  that  probably  no  human  being  in 
his  situation  had  ever  been  restored,  hope,  wliich  had 
only  taken  a  narrower  circuit,  was  still  strong  within  her 
heart.  For  a  long  time  she  had  been  supported  by  the 
hope  that  he  would  get  better — it  was  now  hope  that  he 
would  not  become  worse;  and  in  the  strength  of  this 
hope  she  had  brought  him  to  that  southern  shore,  where 
her  memory  of  the  scenery  and  climate  induced  her  to 
believe,  that  there,  if  anywhere,  he  would  regain  some 
portion  of  his  lost  strength. 

The  industry  and  the  care,  the  perseverance  and  inge- 
nuity, it  had  cost  Louisa  to  effect  this  little  scheme  upon 
which   her    heart   had    long   been    set,   no   words    can 
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describe  ;  and  her  difficulties,  so  far  from  bemg  over, 
seemed  rather  to  increase  ^vith  every  day.  To  raise  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money,  and  to  do  so  without  troubling 
the  mind  of  her  husband,  might  of  itself  have  baffled 
a  woman  less  fertile  in  resources.  But  here  her  perplexities 
did  not  end.  They  seemed  rather  to  begin,  for  letters 
piu'sued  them  into  this  distant  retreat,  with  such  urgent 
demands  for  small  sums  of  money,  which  her  want  of 
recollection,  not  her  want  of  honesty,  had  left  unpaid, 
that  she  began  very  seriously  to  fear  whether  her  purse 
would  be  able  to  stand  against  such  numerous  and  deter- 
mined shocks.  It  was  a  curious  fact  to  her,  that  so  many 
persons  should  be  able  to  find  them  out — a  fact  which 
has  puzzled  many  similarly  circumstanced,  but  all  these 
subjects  Louisa  kept  profoundly  secret  from  her  husband^s 
knowledge,  only  breaking  to  him  by  degrees  her  inten- 
tion of  visiting  London,  in  order,  as  she  said,  to  call  upon 
the  parents  of  one  cf  their  late  pupils,  on  whose  behalf 
a  small  sum  of  money  was  still  due ;  but  in  reality 
with  a  scheme  of  her  own  to  execute,  upon  which  she  was 
building  a  superstructure  so  frail,  that  she  determined 
not  to  subject  it  to  the  risk  of  being  blown  away  by  the 
breath  of  condemnation. 

At  last,  after  much  difficulty,  it  was  agreed  that  this 
journev  should  be  undertaken;  and  sad  it  was,  to  witness 
the  patient  resignation  of  the  poor  sufferer,  as  he  strove 
to  set  aside  every  selfish  claim,  and  yet  strove  in  vain,  for 
illness  had  so  reduced  him,  that  he  absolutely  wept  like 
a  child ;  while,  in  strange  contrast  with  his  weakness,  the 
mother  assumed  all  the  dignity  of  command,  believing 
herself  fully  competent  to  the  charge  which  devolved 
upon  her. 

Louisa  could  not  make  up  her  mind  which  would  be 
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most  practicable — to  leave  her  helpless  ones  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  the  evening.  In  the  morning  there  was  so  much 
to  do — in  the  evening  there  was  the  preparation  for  rest — 
the  eager  longing  to  see  what  would  be  the  result  of 
another  night — and  there  was  also  the  soothing  hymn, 
and  the  fervent  prayer — the  calm  and  the  confidence  more 
precious  to  her  than  a  thousand  busy  days.  She  decided  at 
last  to  leave  them  late  in  the  evening,  and  Falkner  had 
been  planning  all  the  day  how  she  would  travel,  as  in  days 
gone-by,  except  that  now  she  had  her  infant  to  take  along 
with  her,  and  this  gave  him  a  world  of  uneasiness,  which 
Louisa  could  not  charm  away,  even  by  telling  him,  as  she 
did  again  and  again,  that  she  would  a  thousand  times 
rather  have  that  little  companion,  than  go  alone.  And 
in  this  she  spoke,  as  usual,  the  truth  warm  from  her  heart. 
For  what  was  trouble  to  her,  when  it  formed  part  of  a 
labour  of  love  ? 

But  it  was  a  trouble  to  Louisa  to  witness  her  husband's 
restless  anxiety  about  all  the  evils  to  which  she  was  likely 
to  be  exposed ;  and,  therefore,  her  determination  being 
strong,  not  to  shrink  from  the  prosecution  of  her  scheme, 
she  fixed  her  own  time,  and  absolutely  tore  herself  away. 

It  was  a  clear  cold  evening,  early  in  the  month  of 
April,  when  Louisa  did  this,  and  she  did  it  in  a  manner 
which,  if  her  husband  had  suspected,  the  trial  would  have 
been  even  greater  than  it  was,  for  she  set  out  on  foot  to 
walk  five  good  miles,  to  a  place  where  she  calculated  upon 
being  taken  up  by  a  coach  that  would  convey  her  and  her 
little  charge  to  the  London  road. 

Louisa  had  not  walked  far,  before  she  found  herself 
entering  upon  well-remembered  scenes,  and  she  knew 
that  in  her  lonely  and  cheerless  journey  she  should  have 
to  pass  very  near  the  large  Elizabethan  mansion  where  so 
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many  of  the  dullest  hours  of  her  life  had  been  spent. 
It  was  natural,  thus  circumstanced^  to  look  back,  and 
compare  the  present  ^yith  the  past,  and  some  would 
suppose  that  Louisa  could  scarcely  do  so,  without  a  degree 
of  painful  regret  that  she  had  ever  left  that  home.  But 
far  indeed  from  the  poor  traveller  were  such  thoughts. 
No.  She  was  approacbing  the  very  spot,  within  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile,  on  foot,  with  a  helpless  infant  sleep- 
ing in  her  arms,  and  as  destitute  of  all  human  resources 
as  a  wife  and  a  mother  well  could  be ;  but  Louisa  knew 
too  well  the  value  of  a  heart  like  that  whose  love  she  had 
enjoyed,  not  to  esteem  it  above  all  earthly  gifts,  even  when 
nothing  but  the  memory  of  it  should  be  left. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  old  place  again,"  said  Louisa, 
and  finding,  when  she  reached  the  village  through  which 
the  coach  would  pass,  that  she  had  still  half  an  hour  to 
spare,  she  turned  her  steps  in  the  direction  of  that  mansion, 
which  she  was  able  to  reach  in  a  short  time  by  a  path 
across  the  fields,  once  so  familiar  to  her  tread,  that  the 
sound  of  a  gate  closing  after  her,  actually  startled  her 
into  a  momentary  feeling  that  she  was  again  a  prisoner 
in  that  dull  cage,  beating  her  breast  against  its  gilded 
bars. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  that  evening  in  an  unusually 
brilliant  manner,  leaving  a  glow  over  the  whole  landscape, 
Avhich  remained  long  after  his  actual  rays  had  disappeared ; 
and  Louisa,  conscious  how  suspicious  her  appearance  might 
be,  felt  a  good  deal  alarmed,  lest  there  should  still  be  too 
much  light  upon  the  scene  for  her  to  escape  attention. 
A  thick  plantation  into  which  she  soon  entered,  however, 
effectually  screened  her  from  observation ;  and  she  knew 
how  to  approach  the  house  by  a  path  so  little  frequented, 
that  it  would  be  an  almost  miraculous  deviation  from  the 
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habits  of  the  household,  if  any  one  should  wander  in  that 
direction. 

Still  Louisa  could  not  help  starting,  as  she  came  in  view 
of  one  of  the  large  projecting  windows,  and  saw  that  the 
shutters  were  neither  closed,  nor  the  bhnds  let  down, 
a  circumstance  which  considerably  increased  her  desire  to 
approach  still  nearer,  at  whatever  risk  to  herself.  And 
why  should  she  not  ?  Her  claim  to  the  protection  she  had 
once  enjoyed  beneath  that  roof,  had  never  been  sacrificed 
by  any  act  of  delinquency  on  her  part.  Of  all  human 
beings,  next  to  the  worthy  owner  himself,  she  had  surely 
the  greatest  right  to  be  there.  There  had  been  no  quarrel 
between  herself  and  her  guardian  either,  and  she  still  felt 
that  she  owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  never  to  be  repaid. 
Why  should  she  not  approach,  and  just  look  in,  to  see 
whether  the  old  man  was  still  seated  in  his  accustomed 
chair  ? 

People  who  have  nothing  to  do,  are  often  very  fond  of 
prolongnig  what  they  call  the  dark  hour,  and  a  very  dull 
horn',  as  well  as  a  dark  one,  they  sometimes  make  of  it. 
Well  did  Louisa  remember  the  dark  hour  spent  as  it  used 
to  be  at  Mr.  Middleton-'s,  half  doze,  half  prattle — half  fire, 
half  twilight — the  poker  applied  occasionally  to  produce 
a  renovated  flame,  and  the  shutters  kept  unclosed  to 
admit  the  last  glimmering  of  departed  day.  It  was  rather 
a  favourite  time  with  Mr.  Middleton,  inasmuch  as  it 
shortened  the  evening,  by  delaying  the  period  of  closing- 
in,  and  especially  so  with  his  friend  Miss  Triplett,  because, 
not  yet  having  ventured  upon  spectacles,  she  had  a  plea 
for  doing  nothing. 

Here,  then,  they  were  seated  as  in  former  days — seated 
in  the  crimson  parlour,  so  stiff,  and  so  still,  that  when 
Louisa,  emerging  from  the  shrubbery  walk,  and  stealing 
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round  the  corner  of  the  house^  first  obtained  a  nearer  view 
into  the  well-remembered  room,  she  was  half  inclined  to 
think  that  some  work  of  enchantment  had  fixed  the  two 
figures  in  that  position,  until  unchained  by  some  master 
hand,  or  counter-spell. 

"  Perhaps  they  are  married,  after  all  /^  said  Louisa  to 
herself,  and  she  strained  her  eyes  to  see  the  finger  of  that 
delicate  white  hand  on  which  she  might  possibly  have 
distinguished  the  golden  badge  of  her  felicity  as  a  wife. 
In  vain,  however,  did  Louisa  gaze.  The  delicate  hand 
was  engaged  in  holding  a  fan,  by  which  the  precious  cheek 
Avas  preseiwed  from  the  scorching  of  the  wood-fire,  which 
^Ir.  Middleton  always  had  piled  up  about  that  hour  of  the 
day ;  but  the  hand  was  covered  with  its  accustomed  white 
glove,  and  Louisa  was  still  at  a  loss  what  conclusion  to 
draw.  One  thing,  however,  struck  her  attention,  the 
more  forcibly,  contrasted  as  it  was,  with  the  scenes  it  had 
lately  been  her  lot  to  witness,  and  that  was,  the  lavish 
expenditure  bestowed  upon  every  article  of  luxury  or 
comfort  which  surrounded  the  room.  Every  thing,  indeed, 
had  lately  been  renewed  under  the  superintendence  of 
i\Iiss  Triplett,  and,  distressed  as  Louisa  had  been  with  the 
bare  furnishing  of  the  poor  lodgings  to  which  she  had 
taken  her  husband,  she  could  not  help  thinking  how  much 
happiness  might  have  been  added  to  her  lot,  even  by  a 
discarded  sofa ;  and  the  thick  old  curtains  which  used  to 
hang  in  that  room. — Oh,  how  they  would  have  shielded 
him  from  the  cold  sea  breezes,  which  found  their  way 
through  the  chinks  and  openings  of  the  one  miserable 
window  of  their  comfortless  lodging  ! 

Louisa  was  not  envious,  but  these  little  things  touched 
her  deeply — more  deeply  tlian  she  had  anticipated,  for  all 
her  applications  for  assistance  in  that  quarter — and  she  had 
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made  more  than  one — had  been  answered  so  coldly,  that 
she  had  now  no  hope.  And  yet  that  old  man  used  to 
have  a  heart,  or  how  could  he  have  borne  with  her  as  he 
did  when  she  was  a  wayward  and  provoking  child  ?  Per- 
haps it  was  childhood  only  that  moved  him  to  tenderness. 
Why  should  she  not  make  her  way  into  the  house,  and 
lay  her  infant  at  his  feet  ?  Who  could  resist  the  appeal  of 
so  innocent  a  sufferer  ? 

This  thought  passed  rapidly  across  the  mind  of  Louisa, 
to  be  discarded  as  quickly  as  it  came,  for  she  felt  a  natural 
shrinking  from  the  idea  of  taking  generosity  by  storm. 
To  be  acceptable  to  her,  it  must  flow  in  a  fair  and  legiti- 
mate channel,  and  not  even  her  great  and  urgent  need 
was  sufficient  to  drive  her  to  means  which  she  would  have 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  taking  an  unfair  advantage. 

While  these  thoughts  were  busy  in  the  mind  of  Louisa, 
she  observed  that  her  guardian,  in  his  accustomed  half- 
dreaming  way,  was  fumbling  something  in  his  hand  which 
looked  like  an  old  comforter  she  had  made  him,  and  she 
saw  too  that  he  treated  it  tenderly,  examining  some  broken 
threads,  which,  however,  he  did  not  ask  his  companion, 
as  he  had  so  often  asked  Louisa,  to  restore  for  him.  She 
thought,  too,  he  sighed,  as  he  folded  it  round  and  round 
his  hand,  making  it  into  the  smallest  neatest  little  parcel, 
and  then  replacing  it  in  a  side-pocket  in  which  it  always 
used  to  be  carried.  But  this  might  be  an  idea  arising 
entirely  out  of  w^oman^s  vanity.  Whatever  might  be  its 
origin,  it  was  soon  put  an  end  to,  by  the  entrance  of  a 
footman  with  the  silver  kettle,  spirit  lamp,  and  tea  equipage, 
all  which  Louisa  discovered  to  be  new ;  and  she  had  but 
just  time  to  retreat  behind  the  shrubs,  and  hide  herself  in 
the  dark  walk,  before  the  same  footman  approached  the 
window,  and  hastily  closed  the  shutters,  with  an  enercrv 
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which,  to  Louisa^s  excited  feelings^  had  all  the  effect  of 
wilfully  excluding  her  from  the  warm  comforts  of  the 
scene  within. 

It  was  with  a  heart  more  sad  than  usual,  that  Louisa 
retraced  her  steps  to  the  \^llage  inn,  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  coach,  and  where  she  had  to  take  her  place  amongst 
common  people,  in  a  common  room,  even  -without  feeling 
it  allowable  to  indulge  herself  with  a  cup  of  common  tea, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  silver  kettle,  and  the  spirit  lamp, 
and  the  gold  and  purple  tea  cups,  Miss  Triplett^s  own 
choice. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  Louisa  was  seated  on  the  roof 
of  the  rattling  vehicle,  for  that  was  her  mode  of  conveyance, 
and  shrinking  under  the  shelter  of  a  mountain  of  luggage, 
with  a  mai'ket  woman  on  one  side  of  her,  and  a  half-tipsy 
man  on  the  other,  she  wrapped  her  child  more  closely  in 
the  folds  of  her  cloak,  and  gave  herself  up  to  a  train  of 
reflections  which,  in  spite  of  her  constitutional  fortitude, 
drew  forth  a  tide  of  such  burning  tears  as  she  seldom 
allowed  herself  to  shed. 

On  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  Louisa  felt 
herself  in  the  uncomfortable  predicament  of  not  knowing 
where  to  go.  Indeed,  she  had  lately  had  so  little  time  to 
think  of  herself  in  any  way,  that  well  and  completely  as 
she  had  planned  for  those  who  were  left  behind,  even  to 
the  minutest  item  of  personal  comfort,  her  own  proceed- 
ings were  left  in  the  most  vague  and  uncertain  state,  and 
as  the  saving  of  money  was  the  first  object  she  had  to  care 
for,  after  the  prosecution  of  her  secret  scheme,  she  had 
willingly  had  recourse  to  modes  of  travelling,  as  well  as 
general  accommodation,  from  which  a  mind  less  earnest 
upon  accomplishing  its  object  would  have  revolted. 

The  great  spirit  of  Louisa  did,  however,  well  nigh  fail 
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her,  on  finding  herself  in  the  open  streets  of  London,  with 
a  tired  and  fretful  infant  in  her  arms,  and  absolutely  no- 
where to  go.  At  last,  she  bethought  herself  of  a  servant 
who,  when  living  in  Mr.  Garnet^s  family,  had  shown 
her  particular  kindness,  and  at  whose  mother's  humble 
residence  she  had  often  had  parcels  left,  which  she  did  not 
wish  to  be  subjected  to  the  curious  eyes  of  Mrs.  Garnet. 
With  the  address  of  this  house  she  was  therefore  perfectly 
familiar,  and  though  there  seemed  but  little  probability 
that,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  the  same  needy  occupants 
should  be  found  in  that  dwelling,  thither  she  directed  her 
steps,  with  the  more  alacrity  because  she  knew  of  no 
other. 

Alas !  for  the  poor  sufferer  she  had  left  behind,  and 
with  whom  her  thoughts  were  so  perpetually  busy,  even 
in  the  crowded  streets  of  London — jostled  about  as  she 
was,  and  treated  by  every  one  with  that  indignity  which 
necessarily  falls  upon  a  woman  so  low  in  the  world  as  to 
be  convicted  of  carrying  her  own  child, — for  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  a  woman  may  carry 
almost  anything  else  with  impunity — anything  but  her 
own  child  ! — Alas  !  for  the  husband  of  Louisa,  could  he 
have  seen  her  thus  circumstanced,  and  have  known  that 
after  his  kind  and  efficient  plans  for  her  accommodation, 
at  this  and  the  other  comfortable  family  hotel — with 
a  widow  whom  he  knew  at  the  West  End,  or  at  his  friend 
the  barrister's,  whose  lady  he  was  quite  sure  would  be 
delighted  to  accommodate  her — alas  !  for  his  peace  of 
mind,  could  he  have  known  that  she  was  just  then  thread- 
ing the  mazes  of  some  of  the  poorest,  though  quietest  of 
London  streets,  and  at  last  knocking  at  a  low  green  door 
with  a  little  black  knocker,  which  sounded  miiffled  and 
thick  as  if  an  old-clothes'  man  lived  within. 
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To  Louisa^s  great  joy,  s\e  saw,  on  entering,  that  all 
looked  the  same  as  previously,  except  only  that  the  servant 
herself  was  there,  no  longer  a  ruddy  hearty-looking  girl, 
but  a  pale  sufferer  propped  up  with  pillows,  and  with  one 
foot  laid  upon  a  wooden  stool,  for  want  of  a  more  luxurious 
support. 

*^  Why,  Betsy  ?^'  exclaimed  Louisa,  as  if  she  had  but 
just  stepped  in  from  Mr.  Garnet^s — ''^What  is  the  matter?'^ 

"  It's  a  white  swelling/'  said  the  mother,  and  she  added, 
as  such  persons  usually  do,  that  the  limb  was  sentenced 
to  be  taken  off,  to  which  poor  Betsy  chimed  in  witli  so 
lengthened  an  account  of  her  disasters  and  sufferings, 
that  Louisa  began  to  fear  all  kindness  for  her  would  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  necessities  of  her  poor  friends. 

"  And  you  ?"  said  Betsy,  at  last.  "  We  heard  you  Avere 
married  ?" 

Louisa  replied  to  this  remark,  by  unfolding  her  treasure, 
which  she  believed,  and  with  some  justice,  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  baby  that  ever  saw  the  light.  It  was  indeed  a 
noble  little  creature,  with  her  own  splendid  eyes  tempered 
by  the  softness  of  infancy,  and  with  a  merry  dimpling 
smile,  that  bid  defiance  to  the  privations  and  anxieties 
with  which,  from  the  moment  of  its  birth,  it  had  been 
surrounded. 

Proud  as  Louisa  felt,  w^hile  exhibiting  her  noble  boy, 
there  was  too  sad  a  history  belonging  to  her  0T^n 
fate,  for  her  to  disclose  impromptu,  as  the  mother  of 
the  giii  had  told  her  daughter's  affliction ;  and  shrink- 
ing from  any  farther  questions  that  might  touch  upon 
herself,  she  diverted  the  attention  of  those  around  her, 
by  asking  after  the  Garnet  family,  a  subject  upon  which 
Betsy  was  always  most  eloquent,  particularly  since  the 
"  changes  "  which  she  spoke  of,  as  if  so  important  as  to  be 
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known  to  every  one  throughout  the  British  dominions,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  countries. 

"  But  what  changes  do  you  mean  V  inquired  Louisa, 
after  she  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  "  for  I  have  heard 
nothing/^ 

"  Bless  your  heart  \"  exclaimed  the  girl,  "  where  have 
you  been,  not  to  have  heard  T^  and  raising  herself  a  little 
higher  in  her  chair,  she  prepared  to  tell  a  story  which, 
from  appearances,  seemed  likely  to  last  at  least  for  half 
the  day. 

"  Changes  V  she  began.  "  Never  were  such  changes 
known,  as  I  have  seen  in  that  house,  though  I  don^t  go 
much  there  now,  certainly,  nor  mother  either.  Changes  ! 
Why  every  thing  is  turned  upside  down,  since  master 
failed." 

^'  Failed  ?"  exclaimed  Louisa.  "  You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  that  respectable  firm,  once  Middleton  and  Garnet, 
has  stopped  payment  ?" 

"1  do;"  replied  the  girl,  '^and  that  all  owing  to  a 
partner  the  old  gentleman  took  in — a  young  man  that 
broke  his  heart  at  last ;  for  I  know  it  was  all  along  o^ 
his  distresses,  though  the  inquest  was  brought  in  quite 
different." 

"  Inquest  ?"  exclaimed  Louisa,  ''  what  can  you  mean  ? 
Surely  Mr.  Garnet  is  not  dead  ?" 

"  Dead,  miss — I  mean  ma'am — Why,  you  have  heard 
nothing  at  all.  I  found  him  myself  quite  speechless,  one 
day  after  dinner,  in  his  chair,  sitting  bolt  upright,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  the  colour  set  in  his  face  like 
life.  They  said  it  was  a  fit  that  took  him.  However, 
he  never  spoke  more,  and  Master  Samson  hurried  on 
the  burial,  and  Mrs.  Samson — that's   the  young  Missus 
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"  Stop  one  moment  V  interrupted  Louisa.  "  Who  is 
this  Mrs.  Samson,  of  whom  you  speak  ?'' 

"  Why,  bless  your  heart !"  said  the  girl  again,  and  this 
time  as  if  almost  tired  out  with  the  ignorance  of  her 
auditor  — "  Did  you  never  hear  that,  either  ?  And  it^s 
your  own  friend,  that  pretty  Miss  Willis,  that  lived  at  the 
school." 

^'  Happy  woman  !"  said  Louisa. 

The  girl  looked  wholly  at  a  loss  how  to  understand 
this  expression ;  but  she  went  on — ''  As  to  that,  I  don't 
know  much  about  it.  If  people's  liking  themselves  makes 
them  happy,  I  don't  think  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Samson 
can  have  much  to  complain  of.  Making  other  people 
happy,  is  quite  a  different  thing;  and  there's  that  poor 
old  lady,  my  mistress  —  you  would  not  believe  the  life 
they  lead  her,  taunting  and  twitting  her  with  master's 
debts,  and  grudging  her  every  sixpence  she  spends,  and 
they  rolling  in  money." 

"  Rich,  are  they  ?"  asked  Louisa. 

*'  Rich  as  Jews !"  replied  the  girl,  at  least  so  I've 
heard ;  and  I  believe  it,  for  there  is  nothing  but  scrape, 
scrape — pinch,  pinch,  in  that  house,  from  morning  till 
night.  Things  are  worse  a  great  deal  than  when  you  knew 
the  house.  They  were  times  of  plenty  then  —  plenty, 
and  comfort  too,  to  what  they  are  now." 

'^  And  the  poor  old  lady,  with  her  pursed-up  mouth  ?" 
said  Louisa,  in  a  tone  of  real  compassion,  "  the  times,  as 
you  say,  must  indeed  be  hard  times  for  her.  I  am  afraid 
she  has  a  sad  life  amongst  them," 

"  Bless  your  heart,  miss,  she  don't  care  so  much  as 
you  think  !  She  gives  as  good  as  she  takes.  She  don't 
stand  in  dread  of  the  young  ones,  as  she  did  of  master 
in  his  time ;  and  when  Mrs.  Samson  taunts;  her  about 
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being  in  debt^  she  turns  upon  her  for  being  a  teacher  in 
a  school,  without  sixpence  in  her  purse.  And  so  they  go 
on,  as  I've  heard  say,  just  like  cat  and  dog,  until  the 
gentleman  comes  home  at  night,  and  then  they're  as  mute 
as  mice;  for,  though  I  never  liked  him  myself,  there's 
a  sort  of  terror  about  him  that  makes  one  be  quiet,  rather 
than  provoke  him  ;  and  they  do  tell  me,  though  I  won't 
say  it  for  certain,  that  he  don't  always  come  home  quite 
himself;  and  he's  a  large  man — a  very  powerful  man,  when 
irritated,  I  should  say." 

Shrinking  from  this  horrible  picture,  which  Louisa  could 
still  readily  believe  to  be  true,  she  endeavoured  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  tide  of  eloquence  as  earnestly  as  she  had 
at  first  attempted  to  call  it  forth.  It  was  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  do  this,  and  she  had  no  other  alternative  than  to 
break  in  upon  the  speaker  with  a  somewhat  sudden  intro- 
duction of  her  own  circumstances ;  which  she  did,  by 
stating,  as  shortly  as  she  could,  that  she  had  come  to 
London  for  a  few  daj^s  on  business,  and  should  be  glad, 
if  quite  convenient  to  Betsy  and  her  mother,  to  become 
their  lodger  for  two  or  three  nights. 

A  degree  of  surprise  attended  this  announcement,  for 
which  Louisa  scarcely  was  prepared,  and  a  deep  blush 
spread  over  the  j)ale  face  of  the  daughter,  as  she  began 
to  apologise  for  the  scantiness  of  their  accommodation  for 
such  a  guest. 

'^  Oh !  don't  mention  that ;"  said  Louisa,  treating  all 
such  considerations  with  unfeigned  indifl^erence.  "  If  you 
can  but  make  room  for  me,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied. 
And  the  better  to  prepare  for  our  final  agreement,  I  may 
as  well  state  in  the  outset,  that  I  do  not  want  to  spend 
a  single  penny  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary." 

Louisa  could  not  have  expressed,  in  the  same  number 
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of  words,  any  other  fact  tluit  would  so  effectually  have  let 
her  down  in  the  opinion  of  the  other  party,  as  this  open 
avowal  evidently  did ;  for,  from  that  moment,  they  looked 
upon  her  as  a  totally  different  person.  They  saw  now,  that 
her  travelling  dress  was  none  of  the  newest,  that  she 
brought  no  change  with  her,  and  adding  to  these  circum- 
stances that  of  carrying  her  own  baby,  a  suspicion  flashed 
across  their  minds  that  perhaps  she  w^as  not  quite  re- 
spectable. 

"  She  was  always  very  odd/^  whispered  Betsy  to  her 
mother,  after  Louisa  had  retreated  to  an  inner  room. 

''  I  vrish  there  may  be  nothing  worse  than  odd,^'  whis- 
pered the  mother  in  return. 

"  Of  one  thing  we  must  take  care,^^  said  Betsy,  "that 
she  don^t  come  over  us  with  that  baby,  and  make  off  some 
day,  leaving  it  upon  our  hands. ^^ 

Poor  Louisa !  she  was  at  that  moment  placing  her 
sleeping  cherub  for  the  first  time,  after  so  many  hours  of 
weariness,  within  the  warm  comforts  of  a  bed,  laying  her 
soft  kerchief  near  its  face,  to  protect  it  from  the  coarse 
rough  sheet,  and  feeling  altogether,  in  the  great  wilderness 
of  life  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  how  much  more 
precious — how  intensely  dear  was  that  flower  in  the  desert, 
now  that  she  had  nothing  else  beside  her  to  love.  Poor 
Louisa ! — How  indignantly  would  her  high  spirit  once 
have  spurned  the  base  suspicion,  and  have  cast  her  house- 
less and  even  starving  into  the  street,  rather  than  her 
head  should  have  sheltered  another  moment  beneath  such 
a  roof!  Happily  for  her,  there  was  no  mesmeric  influence 
at  work  to  make  audible  through  the  walls  of  that  little 
chamber  what  was  passing  on  the  other  side  j  and  she  sat 
down  beside  her  unconscious  treasure,  a  proud  and  unsus- 
pecting mother. 

11.  G 
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The  first  thing  Louisa  did,  after  her  child  had  sunk 
into  a  quiet  sleep,  was  to  think  about  accomplishing  the 
business  on  which  she  had  undertaken  so  adventurous  a 
journey;  and  for  this  purpose,  she  began  to  unpack  some 
papers  carefully  folded  in  the  small  portmanteau  she  had 
carried  in  her  hand.  Her  heart  beat  quickly  as  she 
turned  over  the  papers,  and  her  brow  was  contracted  with 
an  expression  of  deep  anxiety,  as  she  referred  to  some 
cards  on  which  she  had  written  memorandums  of  address; 
and  then,  taking  out  a  map  of  London,  she  traced  some 
of  its  many  lines  witli  her  finger,  as  if  settling  in  her 
own  mind  which  way  to  go. 

The  decision  of  the  lonely  traveller  was  soon  made,  for 
time  with  her  was  precious;  and  during  the  anticipated 
sleep  of  her  infant,  she  had  weighty  business  to  transact. 
She  therefore  rose,  and  went  hastily  back  to  Betsy  and 
her  mother,  evidently  prepared  to  leave  the  house,  and 
looking  intent  upon  doing  so  without  loss  of  time. 

"  Betsy,^'  said  she,  in  her  accustonied  cheerful  and 
confiding  manner.  "  I  am  sure  you  will  not  mind  tlie 
trouble  of  my  boy,  if  he  should  happen  to  awake  before 
my  return,  though  I  don^t  think  that  at  all  likely.^' 

"  You  are  not  going  to  leave  him  with  us  ?"  said  Betsy, 
hastily ;  and  the  mother,  unobserved  by  Louisa,  placed 
herself  so  as  to  guard  the  door. 

'^  I  really  am,"  replied  Louisa,  smiling  in  the  most 
perfect  ignorance  of  Betsy's  meaning.  "  I  never  left 
him  before,  but  I  am  sure  he  will  be  safe." 

"  Safe  !"  exclaimed  Betsy,  and  the  mother  repeated 
the  word  more  than  once  with  a  tone  of  the  bitterest 
scorn. — '^  I  say  safe,  indeed  !  You're  not  agoing  to  put 
none  of  your  tricks  upon  us,  1  can  tell  you.  We'll  keep 
ourselves  safe,  if  you  please,  and  leave  the  rest  to  you." 
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"What  c«/?  you  mean  ?^^  exclaimed  Louisa.  "  You  speak 
to  me  as  if  I  Lad  injured  you.  I  have  had  nothing  in  your 
house,  and  shall  have  nothing  but  what  I  pay  for." 

"  You  have  had  nothing,  to  be  sure ;"  said  Betsy,  "  but 
you  may  leave  something  for  all  that." 

"  Leave  my  child  ?"  cried  Louisa,  and  she  uttered  these 
words  almost  in  a  scream,  with  elapsed  hands,  and  eyes 
upraised,  and  such  a  burning  glow  of  indignation  in  her 
cheeks,  as  sent  the  sharp  tears  gushing  over  them,  to 
be  dashed  off  the  next  moment  with  an  action  a'miost 
frenzied,  as  if  tears  were  too  good  to  be  shed  beueath 
such  a  roof. 

Perhaps  never  in  her  whole  life  was  the  deep  and 
almost  consuming  passion  of  which  Louisa  was  capable, 
wrought  up  to  a  higher  pitch  than  at  that  moment ;  and 
there  was  a  time,  when,  profoundly  as  she  scorned  those 
pitiful  violators  of  her  tenderest  feelings,  she  would  have 
been  unable  to  resist  the  strong  impulse  of  her  auger 
to  return  upon  their  heads  insult  for  their  injustice,  and 
wrath  for  their  bitter  wrong.  But  what  had  she  at  stake, 
that  she  should  be  resenting  the  evil  and  the  low  surmises 
of  those  who  were  capaljle  of  nothing  purer  or  higher 
in  themselves  ?  What  had  she  at  stake  ?  The  woman 
upon  wliose  energy  and  prudence  even  one  precious  life 
is  depending,  has  little  to  do  with  the  irritation  so  often 
caused  by  mean  and  vulgar  minds.  Quailing  for  one 
awful  moment  under  the  terrible  reaction  caused  by  the 
violence  of  her  emotions,  Louisa  had  well  nigh  sunk  upon 
the  ground.  The  next  she  recovered  herself,  and  witli- 
drawing  into  the  chamber  where  her  sleeping  child  was 
laid,  left  her  accusers  to  exult  over  the  successful  issue  of 
their  timely  precautions,  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the 
belief,  that  their  suspicions  had  been  just. 

o  2 
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Trembling  with  her  recent  emotions^  and  but  little 
prepared  to  set  forth  on  her  experimental  journey,  Louisa 
stood  beside  her  unconscious  child,  reluctant  to  disturb  its 
placid  slumbers;  and  knowing  but  too  well  how  likely 
would  that  lovely  burden  be  to  defeat  the  great  object 
she  had  at  heart.  There  was,  however,  no  alternative. 
Had  her  means  allowed  of  it,  she  might  have  engaged 
a  carriage  and  a  temporary  nurse  ;  but  how  sad  is  that 
poverty  whose  visible  and  well-known  symptoms  stand 
immediately  in  the  way  of  its  relief! 

With  her  child  in  her  arms,  Louisa  once  more  went 
forth  to  thread  her  way  along  the  crowded  streets  of 
London.  Arrived  at  the  door  of  a  celebrated  publisher, 
she  looked  earnestly  in,  but  passed  on ;  for  her  strength 
seemed  unequal  to  the  effort  of  entering  where  groups  of 
gentlemen  appeared  to  be  engaged, — some  in  earnest 
conversation,  and  others  in  glancing  over  papers  and 
periodicals,  probably  many  of  them  intent  upon  reading 
their  own  praises,  or  those  of  the  party  to  which  it  was 
their  pride  to  belong.  What  could  Louisa  do  in  such 
a  place  ?  She  looked  in  again ;  and  persuading  herself 
that  it  was  but  a  shop,  after  all,  she  took  heart  and 
entered. 

Supposing  her  to  be  some  person  who  might  have  called 
about  the  conveyance  of  a  parcel,  one  of  the  young  men 
of  the  place  looked  inquiringly  towards  her,  and  she  was 
so  far  encouraged  as  to  venture  to  ask  for  Mr.  L — . 

"  He  is  engaged,^'  said  the  young  man.  '^  Any  message 
may  be  left  with  me.^^ 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  Mr.  L — ,"  replied  Louisa. 

"Mr.  L —  is    not  at    liberty,^'    said    the   young   man.    | 
"Any  business  you    may  have    can  be    transacted    with 
me.'^ 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon/'  said  Louisa,  "  1)ut  I  do  not  tlimk 
it  can/' 

The  young  man  threw  down  some  writing-paper  he 
held  in  his  hand  with  an  impatient  slap  upon  the  counter, 
and  retreating  into  an  inner  apartment,  sent  out  an 
elderly  man  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  and  with  a  dry 
contracted  face  that  looked  as  if  it  had  never  known  the 
natui'al  and  benevolent  expansion  of  a  smile. 

"Are  you  M-anting  anything,  young  woman?"  said  the 
man. 

"Are  you  Mr  L — V'  asked  Louisa. 

"No,"  said  the  man;  "but  I  can  attend  to  anything 
you  may  have  to  say." 

Louisa  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  There  had  been  stand- 
ing near  her,  a  little  earnest  singular-looking  man,  intent 
upon  the  pages  of  a  review,  who  from  time  to  time  had 
glanced  at  her  from  beneath  his  overhanging  eyebrows, 
and  then  back  again  at  his  paper ;  and  though  from  his 
appearance  he  was  one  of  the  last  of  all  mankind  to  have 
been  appealed  to  for  sympathy  or  attention  of  any  kind, 
yet  Louisa,  in  her  great  difficulty,  turned  her  eyes  towards 
him  with  a  look  so  quick,  yet  so  imploring,  that  he  nodded 
his  assent  to  what  she  was  about  to  do,  and  even  said 
audibly,  "  You  may  consult  Mr.  Jenkins,  I  know  him 
very  well." 

Upon  this  assurance  Louisa  drew  out  a  thick  roll  of 
closely  written  paper,  and  spreading  it  out  before  Mr. 
Jenkins,  asked  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  look  at 
that  manuscript,  "  and — and — "  Louisa  was  wholly  at 
a  loss  how  to  express  her  meaning. 

"  And  bid  you  a  price  for  it,  eh  ?"  said  the  little  man, 
laughing  to  himself. 

Louisa  smxiled  too,  for  such   was  her  real  meaningj  but 
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no  s}'iiij)toiii  of  a  smile  appeared  upon  tlie  countenance 
of  Mr.  Jenkins.  He  shrunk  even  from  touching  the  ill- 
fated  manuscript,  as  if  it  wiis  likely  to  cleave  to  him  in 
case  he  did  so,  but  let  it  lie  there  to  curl  itself  up  again, 
leaf  after  leaf,  and  \mi;e  after  page,  with  a  pertinacity 
which  seemed  to  indicate  an  unwillingness  on  its  part  to 
be  exposed  even  to  the  eye  of  admiration.  With  one 
hand,  for  she  had  but  one  at  liberty,  Louisa  persisted  in 
opening  out  her  scroll ;  and  with  a  manner  which  told 
how  little  she  was  accustomed  either  to  coaxing,  or 
entreating,  she  again  urged  Mr.  Jenkins  to  read  at  least 
some  passages  of  her  manuscript. 

"  We  have  no  time  to  give  to  things  of  this  kind  /' 
observed  Mr.  Jenkins.     ^'  It  is  not  at  all  in  our  line.^' 

'•'But  you  don't  know  that  until  you  have  seen  it," 
observed  Louisa. 

"We  altogether  decline  going  into  the  matter/'  said 
Mr.  Jenkins. 

"  Then  what  can  I  do  ?''  exclaimed  Louisa. 

"  That  is  no  affair  of  mine,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Certainly  not  /'  said  Louisa.  The  little  man  looked 
up  from  his  paper,  for  Louisa  had  a  tine,  clear,  well- 
modulated  voice,  by  which  she  generally  succeeded  in 
obtaining  some  degree  of  attention ;  and  he  saw  that  her 
cheek  was  flushed  Avith  emotion,  and  her  eye  flashing 
wildly,  as  if  wholly  unaccustomed  to  such  transactions  as 
that  in  Avhich  she  was  engaged. 

The  little  man  laid  down  his  review,  and  took  up  the 
neglected  manuscript.  Louisa  could  have  dropped  upon 
her  knees  before  him.  She  watched  him  with  eyes  which 
absolutely  glared  upon  his  countenance,  and  then  upon 
the  pages  he  turned  over  one  after  another,  shaking 
his  head  all  the   W'hile,   and   smiling  with  something  of 
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a  sarcastic  expression  ;  but  yet,  Louisa  fancied,  not  quite 
unkindly. 

^'Perhaps,  sir/^  said  Louisa,  too  impatient  to  wait 
longer,  "you  can  tell  uie  how  I  had  better  proceed 
in  this  matter.^' 

The  little  man  shook  his  head  more  and  more. 

"  Instead  of  proceeding,'^  said  he,  "I  should  advise  you 
to  go  back.'^ 

"I  only  want  justice  ;^^  said  Louisa,  "There  is  an 
extensive  trade  carried  on  in  such  articles  as  I  have 
brought  for  sale.  Are  there  no  means  by  which  I  can 
obtain  a  fair  inspection  of  my  goods  ?" 

"  There  are  means,  I  believe,^'  replied  the  man  ;  "  but 
I  should,  think  them  far  enough  from  being  attainable  to 
you.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  leave  youi-  child  at 
home.     That  is  a  necessity  of  your  case." 

"  Alas  !  sir,  it  is  a  necessity  that  I  must  biing  him  with 
me.     That  is  my  misfortune,  not  my  fault.^^ 

"  Then  I  can  tell  you,  go  Avhere  you  will,  you  never  cnii 
obtain  a  reading  of  your  papers,  so  long  as  you  carry  that 
child  in  your  arms.  That  of  itself  settles  your  business. 
But  independently  of  that,  your  case  is  utterly  hopeless, 
unless  you  could  obtain  some  recommendation,  or  make  more 
figure,  or  look  altogether  different  from  what  you  do." 

"  But,  sir,  I  am  in  such  urgent  need." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  just  what  I  say.  There  is  no  one  fact  so 
sure  to  operate  against  you  in  the  way  of  business,  as 
this.  You  look  as  if  you  were  in  need,  and  that  cou- 
demns,  and  will  condemn  you,  to  utter  neglect." 

"  If  I  were  asking  a  favour,  I  can  imagine  it  might. 
But  I  only  ask  a  fair  price  for  what  I  at  least  consider 
a  fair  article.  How  should  my  need  have  anything  to  do 
with  that?" 
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Louisa  waited  for  a  reply  to  tliis  question,  but  tlie 
keen  grey  eye  of  the  earnest  little  man  was  already 
intent  upon  one  page  of  the  papers  which  he  held  in 
his  hand;  and  Louisa  could  now  wait  patiently,  for  she 
aim  that  he  glanced  onward  rapidly,  and  with  a  look 
of  extreme  interest.  At  last  she  ventured  to  suggest, 
that  perhaps  he  himself  would  be  kind  enough  to  look 
over  her  manuscript,  and  give  her  his  opinion  and  advice 
upon  it. 

"  Eh  ? — what  ?"  said  her  friend,  not  regarding  what  she 
said,  and  still  reading  on. 

Louisa's  heart  beat  violently.  She  dreaded  to  interrupt 
him,  lest  it  should  be  like  the  breaking  of  a  spell  which 
now  kept  her  hanging  betw^ixt  hope  and  despair ;  but  her 
agitation  was  such  that  she  could  with  difficulty  sustain 
her  precious  burden,  and  yet  no  one  came  to  her  assist- 
ance to  offer  her  the  means  of  rest  or  accommodation, 
simply  because  she  needed  it. 

The  stranger  was  still  intent  upon  her  manuscript,  and 
she  equally  intent  upon  him,  when  she  saw  to  her  dismay 
that  he  contracted  his  browns,  and  looked  sharply  onward 
to  another  page. 

"  Pshaw  !"  said  he.  "  This  spoils  all — mere  bombast. 
Who  cares  for  another  person's  melancholy  ?  It  may  do 
for  aunts,  cousins,  and  poor  relations,  to  copy  into  their 
albums ;  but  as  you  would  avoid  the  fashions  of  the  last 
year,  avoid  the  style  of  wTiting  which  has  just  had  its 
run.  It  is  a  nice  point  in  catering  for  the  public  taste, 
to  see  exactly  what  is  just  rising  to  its  height,  and  what 
is  just  beginning  to  go  down.  Many  persons  who  write 
well,  commit  fatal  errors  from  want  of  discrimination 
here.  Melancholy,  with  all  her  mournful  train,  walked 
off  the  staoje  with  Bvron.     It  is  in  vain  to  call  her  back. 
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She  has  liad  her  benefit,  and  the  public  will  not  hear  of 
her  again /^ 

"  But  in  order  to  write  to  any  purpose^  must  we  not 
write  as  we  feel?  Sorrow  is  sorrow^  all  the  world  over; 
and  will  be  so  to  the  end  of  time.  And  surely  while  it 
is  so,  the  language  of  sorrow  will  be  felt  and  understood." 

"  Still  your  sorrow  will  not  sell.  You  who  are  young 
in  these  matters,  go  babbling  on  about  'secret  sympa- 
thies/ and  'answering  chords/  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  which  nobody  disputes  ;  but,  what  is  death  to  you, 
nobody  listens  either." 

"  You  say  right  /^  replied  Louisa,  with  quivering  lips — 
"it  is  death  to  me."  And  her  head  drooped,  as  she  stood 
there,  the  very  personification  of  despair. 

"  I  don^t  say,"  continued  the  little  man,  turnisig  back 
to  some  of  the  earlier  pages — ''  I  don't  say  but  there  may 
be  touches  of  merit  here  and  there.  The  thing  is  not 
entirely  common- place ;  and  if  it  makes  no  difference  to 
you,  I  will  look  it  over  more  at  my  leisure." 

"  None  in  the  world  /'  replied  Louisa,  with  more  of 
temper  than  she  had  evinced  before.  "  You  may  throw 
it  into  the  fire  if  you  please.  I  see  it  will  never  be  of  any 
use  to  me."  And  with  that,  she  was  about  to  turn  away, 
when  she  felt  her  shoulder  touched,  and  the  same  voice 
inquired  to  what  address  the  manuscript  was  to  be 
returned. 

Louisa  turned  her  large  eyes  upon  the  face  of  the 
speaker.  In  the  terrible  conflict  of  that  moment  she  had 
had  to  contend  with  all  her  natural  passions  boiling  in  her 
breast ;  but  that  simple  question  brought  so  vividly  to  her 
remembrance  her  real  position  as  a  wife,  and  a  mother, 
with  the  calm  and  manly  fortitude  of  him  for  whom  she 
had  but  a  few  hours  before  believed  herself  capable  of 
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doing  aud  suiTering  anything,  that  tears  of  real  contrition 
stood  in  her  eyes,  as  she  answered  mildly, — 

"  Alas  !  sir,  I  am  in  extreme  distress.  I  must  hasten 
back  to  my  husband,  who  is  very  ill.  He  is  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman,  but  we  are  very  much  reduced  ;  and  this 
little  scheme,  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  was  my  own 
device,  a  plan  of  my  own  forming,  to  which  I  have  clung 
for  months  with  the  fondest  hope.  I  wrote  all  those 
papers  in  the  night  while  sitting  up  to  watch  him,  and'' — 

"  Your  address  ?''  asked  the  speaker  again. 

^'Ah  \"  said  Louisa,  ^^you  remind  me,  indeed,  that 
sorrow  is  out  of  fashion."  And  she  took  out  a  card,  and 
wrote  without  farther  digression,  all  that  was  required. 

"  I  shall  return  your  packet  to  you  in  a  few  days,"  said 
tlie  speaker,  "  or  a  few  weeks  at  the  latest ;  and  at  all 
events  it  \s\\\  be  safe  in  my  hands." 

''Weeks?"  exclaimed  Louisa,  and  she  would  have 
added — "  by  that  time  he  may  be  dead  ;"  but  again  recol- 
lecting that  sorrow  was  out  of  fashion,  she  respectfully 
thanked  her  new  friend,  and  tnrned  away. 

There  was  still  one  hope,  or  rather,  as  Louisa  regarded 
it,  one  certainty,  upon  which  she  built  with  confidence ; 
and  she  now  directed  her  steps  towards  a  distant  part  of 
London,  with  that  proud  consciousness  which  belongs  to 
the  sim[)le  fact  of  being  a  creditor  about  to  demand  from 
competent  persons  the  payment  of  a  lawful  debt.  Her 
own  means  in  the  coniniencement  of  her  journey  had 
been  exceedingly  small — barely  sufficient  to  take  her  to 
London,  and  back  again ;  but  she  had  calculated  with 
such  confidence  upon  the  immediate  payment  of  this 
sum  of  money,  that  the  smallness  of  her  personal  supply 
scarcely  disturbed  her  mind.  She  was  now  approaching 
the    residence    of    the    gentleman    Avhose    son    had   been 
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a  pupil  of  her  husband's,  and  v.ho,  for  no  other  reason 
than  habitual  carelessness  of  such  matters,  had  neglected 
to  pay  the  sum  that  was  due,  at  the  nsual  time. 

Louisa  ascended  the  steps  of  the  street  -  door,  and 
knocked  loudly.  It  was  opened  by  a  servant  who  looked 
rather  surprised  to  see  a  female  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms  preparing  to  walk  in,  an  attempt  which  he  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  prevent  by  nearly  closing  the  door, 
while  he  asked  through  the  narrow  opening  what  her 
business  was  with  his  master. 

Louisa  presented  her  card,  and  there  was  probably 
something  in  her  tone  and  manner  which  gave  the  servant 
iui  idea  that  he  might  have  been  mistaken  in  her  character 
and  calling,  for  he  actually  admitted  her  into  the  spacious 
]ial],  while  he  passed  forward  into  an  adjoining  room. 
Here,  it  was  easy  for  Louisa  to  discover,  that  tlie  family 
were  regaling  themselves  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
for  there  were  many  voices,  and  a  good  deal  of  merri- 
ment, which  ceased  for  a  moment  on  the  entrance  of  the 
footman  with  the  card. 

"  Mrs.  Falkner  V  said  the  gentleman,  repeating  the 
ii.iitie  several  times.  "  I  knew  a  schoolmaster  of  that 
name,  and  a  very  nice  fellow  he  was.  Was  he  not,  Lacy  ? 
But  a  Mrs.  Falkner  I  never  heard  of.  AYho  did  the  lady 
ask  for,  James  ?" 

*'  It  is  a  person  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  sir,''  replied 
the  footman,  '^  and  she  asked  for  you.'' 

"  Now,  that  is  too  good ;"  said  the  gentleman,  and  a 
peal  of  laughter  succeeded.  "  A  beggar  actually  sends 
me  in  her  card  !" 

"  I  should  not  say  a  heggar;'  interrupted  the  footman 
— ''  not  exactly  that,  sir.  The  person  looks  quite  respect- 
able, and  is  rather  a  fine  young  woman." 
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"  No  better  for  that,  James — no  better  for  that/'  said 
the  master.     "  I  hope  you  have  not  let  her  in." 

"  She  is  in  the  hall,  sir/'  replied  the  footman,  and 
a  sudden  whispering,  and  half  silence,  succeeded  to  the 
laughter. 

And  the  proud-hearted  irritable  Louisa  stood  thei-e, 
and  heard  all  this— she  stood  there  with  lips  compressed, 
and  haughty  eye,  now  hot — now  cold — now  ready  to  walk 
in,  and  vindicate  her  rights  amidst  the  merry-making 
throng;  and  now  more  ready  to  retreat  into  the  open 
streets,  atid  close  the  door  so  as  all  should  hear  it  from 
the  loftiest  attic  to  the  lowest  cellar  of  that  great  house. 
But  before  she  had  decided  what  to  do,  the  master  of  the 
mansion  himself  condescended  to  appear  before  her. 

Mr.  Bentley  was  really  a  good-natured  and  well-dis- 
posed man,  and  he  went  out  to  speak  with  Louisa  with  no 
unkind  intention,  but  as  firmly  believing  her  to  be  an 
impostor,  or  at  all  events  an  unsafe  character,  as  if 
she  had  borne  the  brand  of  shame  upon  her  forehead. 
He  was  in  all  probability  rather  startled  by  the  look 
and  bearing  of  the  person  he  encountered,  and  still 
more  so  by  her  presenting  to  him  a  paper  which  he 
supposed  at  first  to  be  a  petition,  and  consequently 
refused  to  see,  observing,  that  he  never  looked  at  papers 
of  that  kind. 

"  Of  what  kind  ?"  said  Louisa,  for  she  was  fast  losing 
all  command  over  herself. 

"I  never  look  at  petitions/'  continued  the  gentleman. 
''  It  won't  do  in  London  to  give  a  moment's  notice  to 
things  of  this  kind ;  and  if,  as  I  suppose,  you  are  from 
the  country,  I  would  advise  you  to  return  to  your  friends 
as  soon  as  you  can.  This  is  not  a  safe  place  for  young 
women  like  vou."     And  he  advanced   towards  the  door, 
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for  the  purpose  of  opening  it  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
departure  of  his  guest. 

"  Sir,"  said  Louisa,  placing  herself  betwixt  hira  and  the 
door,  "  that  is  not  a  petition.  It  is  an  account  of  some 
standing  betwixt  you  and  my  husband,  for  the  education 
of  your  son." 

"  I  dare  say  it  is,"  replied  Mr.  Bentley,  with  a  smile 
which  clearly  indicated  his  suspicion  that  the  whole  story 
was  an  imposition ;  and  it  was  evident,  from  his  manner, 
that  he  prided  himself  in  no  small  degree  upon  his  cool- 
ness and  skill  in  confronting  impostors  of  every  descrip- 
tion. He  was  besides  this,  a  professed  humorist,  esteemed 
so  by  his  children,  from  whom  a  peal  of  laughter  could  at 
all  times  be  elicited  without  much  effort  on  his  part.  On 
the  present,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  they  were  all 
ready  for  whatever  fun  might  be  on  the  way ;  and  peeped 
through  the  opening  of  the  dining-room  door,  with  one 
head  over  another,  displaying  a  group  of  merry  faces,  all 
intent  upon  the  droll  way  in  which  Papa  was  dealing  with 
"  the  naughty  deceitful  woman." 

"  I  dare  say  it  is,"  continued  jMr.  Bentley;  ''and you  are 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Falkner?" 

"  I  am,"  said  Louisa. 

"  Of  course  you  are ;"  continued  the  gentleman,  wink- 
ing at  his  children,  who  retreated  for  a  moment  to  effect 
a  louder  explosion  of  laughter,  and  then  peeped  out  again. 
''There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that — no  doubt  in  the  world. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in 
wishing  Mrs.  Falkner  good  morning,  and  the  little 
Falkner  too." 

The  children  now  laughed  beyond  all  attempts  at 
moderation ;  and,  alas  for  poor  Louisa  !  all  this  while 
ner  indignant  spirit  was  rising  higher  and  higher,  while 
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her  very  form  seemed  to  grow  taller  and  more  majestic 
as  she  stood  there  in  the  strangers'  hall  to  hear  that 
honoured,  and  to  her  no  less  than  sacred  name,  made  the 
sport  of  rude  lips,  and  coupled  with  hateful  and  degrading 
thoughts.  Alas  for  poor  Louisa !  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
the  violence  of  a  strong  arm  would  alone  have  served  her 
purpose  at  that  moment  of  harsh  and  bitter  trial,  and  she 
absolutely  looked  around  as  Samson  must  have  looked, 
before  he  clasped  the  mighty  pillars  which  were  destined 
to  draw  down  vengeance  upon  his  tormentors,  and  death 
upon  himself. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment  that  Louisa  had  to  sustain 
this  conflict.  The  next  she  recovered  herself,  by  recollect- 
ing how  little  she  had  to  do  with  these  her  present  per- 
secutors— how  much  with  those  treasures  of  her  soul,  for 
whose  sake  she  was  enduring — yes,  and  would  endure, 
whatever  amount  of  trial  or  of  provocation  might  be 
heaped  upon  her.  With  this  detr^vmination  she  was  able 
once  more  to  speak  calmly. 

"  Sir,"  she  began,  fixing  her  keen  eyes  directly  upon 
the  face  of  Mr.  Benthn',  "  if  there  be  truth  in  words,  I  am 
what  I  represent  myself  to  be  ;  and  you  have  no  right  to 
insult  me  by  your  injurious  suspicions.  All  I  ask  of  you 
is  justice,  and  common  justice  demands  that  you  should 
at  least  look  into  that  paper." 

The  feelings  of  the  gentleman  addressed  began  to  waver, 
and  the  laughter  of  the  little  party  ceased.  Looking 
for  the  first  time  at  the  paper,  he  observed  that  it  was 
addressed  to  himself,  and  with  evident  reluctance  he 
unfolded  it  so  as  to  glance  slightly  at  the  contents. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  who  scarcely  can  be  un- 
deceived when  they  have  once  taken  up  a  Avrong  idea, 
especially  after  having  enjoyed  either  amusement  or  credit 
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in  the  indulgence  of  it.  They  are  in  reality  more  earnest 
in  the  support  of  their  own  joke,  than  in  the  estabhshraent 
of  truth  ;  and  Mr.  Bentley  being  a  man  of  this  description, 
he  was  extremely  difficult  to  convince  that  he  had  jested 
with  the  wrong  person,  and  that  his  children  had  laughed 
at  the  wrong  thing.  No  one  likes  to  have  their  shrewd- 
ness in  the  detection  of  imposture  called  in  question  to 
their  face — disproved  by  palpable  and  present  evidence, 
while  the  smile  of  triumph  is  yet  upon  their  lips.  Mr. 
Bentley  looked  at  the  paper.  It  was  an  authentic  docu- 
ment— a  veritable  account  of  money  due  to  the  husband 
of  that  insulted  woman.  What  could  he  do?  Like  too 
many,  wanting  the  moral  dignity  of  a  generous  heart,  he 
adopted  a  half-way  course  ;  and,  observing  that  it  was 
quite  possible  all  might  be  true,  but  that  where  so  many 
tricks  were  practised  every  day,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  always  on  the  safe  side,  he  declared  his  intention 
of  writing  to  Mr.  Falkner  himself,  and  after  his  assurance, 
if  the  person  would  call  again,  he  should  be  happy  to  pay 
the  whole  amount. 

But  this  prospect  of  delay  was  almost  as  difficult  for 
Louisa  to  bear  with  patience,  as  his  previous  suspicions, 
and  she  answered  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  which 
again  made  him  doubt — "Ah!  sir,  my  husband  is  very 
ill.  I  must  return  to  him  immediately.  If  you  could 
pay  me  the  money  now,  it  would  be  a  great  convenience.^^ 

Nothing  to  a  man  like  Mr.  Bentley  could  have  stamped 
Louisa's  case  with  a  more  suspicious  character  than  this 
appeal.  Besides,  what  right  liad  she  to  urge  him  to  imme- 
diate payment.  "  Such  people,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  if 
they  have  but  a  sick  child,  or  a  dying  grandmother,  seem 
to  think  it  gives  them  a  title  to  be  as  impertinent  as  they 
please/' 
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''  Yoiu'  affair  shall  be  attended  to/'  said  Mr.  Beiitley, 
a  second  time  attempting,  and  with  more  success,  to  lay 
hold  of  the  door,  which  he  opened  in  no  very  gracious 
manner.  ''  Good  morning/^  he  added,  with  that  peculiar 
tone,  v,hich  feels,  when  applied  to  a  sensitive  ear,  to  have 
all  the  effect,  not  only  of  turning  you  out,  but  of  thrusting 
you  down  the  steps,  and  away  into  the  world^s  great 
desert.  And  such  Louisa  felt  it,  and  for  the  first  time 
on  this  her  great  day  of  trial  and  suffering,  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"  What  shall  I  do  now  ?"  said  she,  leaning  against  the 
iron  railing  of  an  empty  area,  "  and  where  shall  I  go  ? 
I  will  return  to  those  who  love  me.'^  With  this  determi- 
nation she  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  hastening  back  to  the 
miserable  lodging  she  had  proposed  to  occupy,  discharged 
her  trifling  expenses,  and  set  out  on  her  return  to  Devon- 
shire that  very  night. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Of  all  moral  diseases,  that  of  a  restless  and  irritable 
temper  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  cure;  and  not- 
Tvithstanding  the  softening  and  subduing  influence  of  true 
religion,  we  often  see  a  tendency  to  this  malady  reappear- 
ing to  the  last,  even  in  characters  adorned  with  genuine 
Christian  graces.  One  reason  for  this  may  be,  that  a  bad 
temper,  more  than  any  other  disease  of  the  mind,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  state  of  the  body, — so  much 
so,  that  often  when  the  best  counsel  of  the  spiritual  adviser 
has  been  given  and  received  in  vain,  the  skill  of  the 
doctor,  or  more  frequently  a_mere  change  of  scene — some 
difference  in  diet,  exercise,  or  climate — will  work  that 
wonderful,  ecstatic,  and  long-wished-for  cure,  which,  while 
it  lasts,  is  capable  of  converting  our  ordinary  world  into  a 
pleasant  garden,  and  life  itself  into  a  continued  enjoyment. 

With  constitutions  thus  operated  upon,  it  is  not  possible, 
however,  always  to  maintain  these  sensations  of  peace  and 
enjoyment,  so  eminently  productive  of  emotions  of  kind- 
ness and  good-will ;  and  when  the  happy  effects  of  sudden 
change  of  place  and  scene  begin  to  lose  their  influence 
over  the  body,  the  miud  again  becomes  subject  to  its 
habitual  maladies.  These  facts  ought  to  convince  us, 
that  in  the  first  instance,  and  especially  during  the  season 
of  youth,  the  utmost  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
advantages  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  as  well  as  all  other 
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invigorating  means  by  which  the  foundation  of  a  sound 
and  healthy  constitution  of  body  may  be  laid ;  but  we 
must  never  forget^  in  the  use  of  such  means,  that  the  mind 
itself,  from  the  earliest  stage  of  infancy  is  in  need  of 
somewhat  similar  treatment ;  and  that  to  exercise  and 
invigorate  the  animal  frame,  and  let  the  mental  faculties 
lie  dormant  and  unemployed,  will  never  prove  availing  in 
the  correction  of  an  irritable  temper. 

Let  us  consider  for  one  moment  what  is  meant  by  an 
irritable  temper.  Is  it  not  in  reality  a  tendency  to  oppose, 
to  contradict,  to  fret  and  fume  at  what  is  disagreeable,  to 
magnify  difficulties  where  they  exist,  and  to  invent  them 
where  there  are  none;  and  often,  where  nothing  else  can  be 
done,  to  cast  off  the  influence  of  reason  and  right  feeling 
altogether,  and  to  assume  the  aspect  and  behaviour  of 
madness  ? 

Granting  that  these  are  the  symptoms,  and  tolerably 
distinct  ones  too,  of  what  is  commonly  called  a  bad  temper, 
the  next  thing  is  to  inquire  the  cause  of  such  symptoms, 
often  appearing  as  they  do  in  contradiction  to  every  sober 
thought  and  wish  of  their  possessor;  even  accompanied 
at  the  time  by  sensations  of  humibation  and  shame,  and 
followed  by  habitual  self-reproach,  amounting  to  the  most 
genuine  sorrow.  We  are  perhaps  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  referring  all  such  phenomena,  with  a  kind  of  sweeping 
condemnation,  to  man^s  original  sin,  and  thus  leaving  them 
to  that  only  radical  and  lasting  cure,  the  efficacy  of  which 
those  are  not  the  last  to  acknowledge,  who  yet  believe  in 
intermediate  means  of  amelioration  being  not  only  per- 
mitted to  human  instrumentality,  but  often  blessed  by 
Him  who  has  ordained  that  much  of  the  happiness  of  the 
human  family  should  be  placed  in  the  keeping  of  its 
individual  members. 
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Under  this  view  of  the  case,  it  becomes  a  subject  of 
most  interesting  inquiry,  why  are  some  persons  afflicted 
with  ahiiost  constant  irritation  and  uneasiness  ?  If  not 
from  bodily  disease,  it  must  be  from  some  want,  or  weak- 
ness, or  disorder  of  the  mind ;  and  the  probabihty  is,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  this  tendency  to  irritation  is 
owing  to  some  want,  which  it  shoukl  be  the  object  of  our 
systems  of  moral  government  to  supply.  The  necessity 
for  hard  labour  does  much  for  the  working  classes  in  this 
way;  and  education  does  much  for  classes  of  a  higher 
grade  :  but  neither  hard  labour,  nor  education  as  it  is 
now  conducted,  can  supply  wholesome  and  healthy  exercise 
for  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Hard  labour  may  so 
weary  the  body,  and  exhaust  the  animal  spirits,  that 
absolute  rest  becomes  an  immediate  and  necessary  conse- 
quence of  cessation  from  exercise ;  and  education,  with 
all  its  advantages  of  reading  and  reflection,  may  occupy 
tlie  time  to  the  exclusion  of  a  thousand  annoyances  to 
which  the  unemployed  expose  themselves ;  but  still  there 
are  the  affections  of  our  common  nature — the  sentiments, 
and  the  propensities  to  be  considered;  and  in  connection 
with  these,  what  a  host  of  enemies  will  sometimes  assail 
our  peace  ! 

It  is  not  then  the  mere  imprisonment  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  which  produce  those  terrible  eruptions  of  temper 
whicii  so  often  threaten  to  destroy  the  paradise  of  domestic 
life.  It  is  much  more  frequently  an  imprisonment  of  the 
moral  nature  which  produces  such  disastrous  results  ;  and 
the  woman  who  possesses  a  warm  heart,  and  strong  affec- 
tions, with  a  high  capability  of  generous  and  noble  emo- 
tions, yet  surrounded  by  meanness,  selfishness,  or  general 
inferiority  of  mental  character,  must  necessarily  often  find 
herself  in  the  situation  of  a  captive  bird,  whose  wings  are 
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perpetually  bruised  by  vain  but  impatient  fiutterings 
against  the  bars  of  its  prison — a  bird  perhaps  condemned 
to  the  darkness  and  tumult  of  some  city-thoroughfare, 
where  a  narrow  gleam  of  sunlight  darting  through  some 
dusty  crevice,  penetrates  to  the  very  heart  of  its  free  and 
bounding  nature,  telling  it,  in  words  of  lightning  truth, 
that  there  are  such  things  as  the  green  hills  yet,  and  the 
fresh  streams,  and  the  gurgling  waters,  in  the  far-off  wood- 
lands, and  ''  bosky  dells,^^  and  mossy  nests,  and  loved  ones 
liid  beneath  the  brooding  w^ing. 

Oh  !  wretched  bird  !  But  not  more  wretched  than 
many  a  human  prisoner  upon  whom  the  world  pronounces 
that  they  possess  everything  which  reason  can  desire ; 
and  prudence — loorldly  prudence  warns  them  against  em- 
barking in  anything  that  may  give  trouble,  or  entail  pri- 
vation, or  induce  tlie  necessity  of  effort;  and  education 
fits  them  only  for  a  graceful  inactivity,  ever  and  for  ever 
its  own  punishment  and  curse.  And  thus  for  the  most 
part  they  sit,  as  one  of  our  pow^erful  writers  has  it, 
'^  enchanted ;"  but  some  of  them  occasionally  convulsed 
with  outbursts  of  what  is  called  ill-temper ;  when,  under 
other  circumstances,  and  with  the  stimulus  of  motive,  it 
might  have  been  generous  'ardour,  noble  zeal,  and  self- 
denying  effort,  to  serve — perhaps  to  save — to  spend  and 
to  be  spent,  for  another^s  good. 

It  is  often  injuriously,  and  most  falsely,  charged  upon 
tlie  lonely  and  unmarried  w^oman,  that  her  temper  suffers 
from  murmuring  at  her  lot ;  w^hen  in  realitj^,  that  lot  is 
the  result  of  deliberate  and  persevering  preference.  But 
that  her  temper  does  sometimes  suffer  fi'om  the  imprison- 
ment of  her  affections,  few  would  venture  to  deny.  That 
to  impose  upon  herself  the  duties  of  the  married  state, 
would  cure  this  evil,  by  no   means  follows  ;  but  that  to 
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enter  with  wai'mth  and  feeling  into  the  concerns  of  her 
fellow-creatures,  to  assist  them  in  their  difficulties,  and  to 
sympathize  with  them  in  their  joys  and  sorrows;  to  live  for 
some  benevolent  object,  to  devise  and  to  help  to  carry  out 
plans  for  public  good  or  private  benefit;  to  make  her  affec- 
tion— her  very  love  for  the  human  race — be  felt  through 
a  thousand  channels ;  to  fill  up  every  moment  of  her  time, 
and  never  to  find  that  time  enough  where  there  is  hap- 
piness to  promote,  or  suffering  to  alleviate — that  all  this 
would  not  go  far  to  cure  the  malady  of  ill-temper,  even 
in  a  single  woman,  there  is  no  more  doubt  than  that  the 
affections  of  our  nature  were  given  us  for  a  blessing, 
rather  than  a  curse. 

The  most  lamentable  part  of  our  mistake  is  this — that 
while  activity — not  mere  busy  idleness,  but  healthy  and 
wholesome  activity,  with  a  sufficient  moral  end  in  view — 
is  the  only  element  in  which  we  can  live  and  prosper,  and 
assiiredly  the  only  cure  for  those  worst  maladies  arising 
from  the  imprisonment  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the 
sentiments,  and  the  affections;  we  educate  the  female 
portion  of  the  community  for  something  as  widely  differ- 
ent from  this,  as  if  the  blessings  of  useful  and  benevolent 
occupation  had  never  been  heard  of. 

Wherever  there  is  a  bad  temper  combined  with  selfish- 
ness, or  imbecility,  or  a  low  standard  of  moral  character, 
such  a  combination  ought  unquestionably  to  consign  its 
possessor  to  the  single  state,  whoever,  or  whatever,  such 
an  unfortunate  individual  may  be.  But  since,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  sometimes  such  a  thing  as  what  is  called 
a  bad  temper  connected  with  many  virtues — high  moral 
feelings,  candour,  generosity,  and  superior  intellectual 
endowments,  it  might  be  prudently  suggested  to  a  woman 
thus  constituted,  that  as  the  wife  of  a  man  whom  she 
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could  sufficiently  esteem  and  love,  slie  would  in  all  pro- 
bability become  a  liappier  and  a  better  character,  than  in 
any  other  situation  which  this  life  affords ;  provided  only 
— and  here  is  the  point  of  greatest  difficulty — she  has  been 
educated  for  a  helpmate,  and  a  blessing ;  or,  if  not,  pro- 
vided she  has  strength  of  mind,  and  right  principle  enough 
to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  early  habit,  and  devote 
lierself,  head,  heart,  and  hand,  to  the  duties  which  belong 
to  such  a  position. 

Upon  these  two  important  considerations  hang  all  the 
hopeful  probabilities  of  the  case.  Without  one  at  least  of 
these,  there  is  nothing  but  absolute  waste  of  good  feeling 
to  be  anticipated,  and  absolute  ruin  of  all  domestic  happi- 
ness. Love  is  an  essential  of  the  compact,  but,  alas  !  it 
can  do  little  without  other  aids,  and  is  but  too  apt,  when 
unsupported,  to  escape  altogether  from  the  uncongenial 
atmosphere  where  confusion  and  discord  destroy  the  peace 
of  an  ill-managed  home.  Nor  is  the  ruin  less  complete — 
perhaps  it  is  even  more  so — when,  in  such  a  home,  the  wife 
afflicted  with  the  evils  of  a  naturally  irritable  temper, 
possesses  great  benevolence,  and  kindness  of  heart,  and 
consequently  suffers  deeply  from  dissatisfaction  and  self- 
reproach,  on  looking  round  upon  the  scene  of  domestic 
desolation  perpetually  before  her  view,  contrasting  it  with 
the  paradise  she  had  imagined,  and  suspecting,  if  she  does 
not  actually  believe,  that  much  of  the  wilderness  before 
her  has  been  the  result  of  her  own  want  of  chre,  her 
ignorance,  or  her  unfitness  for  the  duties  she  has  under- 
taken. 

If,  therefore,  a  woman  of  naturally  irritable  or  violent 
temper  should  venture  to  marry,  to  her,  above  all  others, 
it  is  necessary  that  her  preparation  should  have  been  one 
of  practical  capability  for   promoting  human  happiness. 
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ill  order  that  ahe  may  always  find  something  absolutely  to 
do,  either  immediately  or  remotely,  for  the  being  whom 
she  loves,  and  that  what  she  does  may  be  always  the 
rif/ht  thing. 

Perhaps  the  individual  whose  history  we  have  been 
tracing  out,  w^as  not  on  all  occasions  successful  here.  But 
she  had  this  great  advantage — she  w^as  candid,  and  unsel- 
fish, and  therefore  soon  set  right.  Few  women  could 
labour  under  greater  disadvantages  of  education  and 
habit,  but  her  heart  was  noble,  and  her  love  was  deep 
and  true;  and  to  her  it  was  easy  to  do  anything  for  which 
she  had  a  high  and  powerful  motive.  With  such  a  motive 
before  her,  she  could  even  keep  in  check  her  proud  and 
impetuous  temper,  so  that  the  common  and  degrading 
irritations  of  the  lowly  path  she  had  to  tread,  became  as 
dust  in  the  balance  when  weighed  against  the  objects  and 
purposes  for  which  alone  she  lived. 

Here  then  was  Louisa^s  cure ;  and  in  similar  cases  how 
often  may  the  finger  of  Providence  be  recognized,  directing 
us  to  duties  which  in  themselves,  and  on  the  first  view, 
appear  irksome  and  revolting  in  the  extreme ;  but  which, 
ill  supplying  us  with  active  occupation,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  sufficient  motive  for  effort,  may  be  said  in 
familiar  phraseology  to  use-vp,  for  the  beneiit  of  others, 
the  very  feelings  and  faculties,  which,  w^hen  unemployed, 
so  often  prove  a  curse  to  their  possessor,  and  a  pest  to 
society  at  large. 

The  mere  exercise  of  her  intellectual  faculties,  though 
it  might  have  done  much  for  Louisa,  would  never  have 
done  thus  much.  "What  was  essential  to  her  healthy 
existence,  was  the  liberation  of  her  moral  being — the 
setting  free  her  affections  to  expatiate  in  the  wide  field  of 
active  benevolence  ;  and  she  had  found  this  in  a  situation 
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from  which  every  friend  would  have  advised  her,  judging 
only  by  the  test  of  worldly  prudence. 

Worldly  prudence  is  in  reality  one  of  the  worst  physicians 
for  a  mind  diseased.  Its  universal  panacea  is  a  life  of  ease, 
as  purchasing  an  exemption  from  uneasiness — its  perpetual 
cry  is  "  Peace — peace,"  where  peace  was  never  found. 

Peace,  or  rather  what  the  world  calls  peace,  which  may 
without  impropriety  be  translated  into  inactivity,  would 
have  been  the  very  last  thing  to  convert  Louisa  Temple 
into  an  amiable  woman.  And  yet  such  she  had  become, 
and  such  in  all  the  genuine  loveliness  of  that  character 
did  she  appear,  when  stealing  gently  into  the  chamber  of 
that  sinking  sufferer,  who  had  calculated  that  her  absence 
might  be  one  of  weeks,  rather  than  of  days;  and  who  now 
lay  silently  absorbed  in  calculations  upon  where  she  could 
at  that  moment  be — by  what  kind  friend  detained — 
beneath  whose  hospitable  roof,  or  amidst  what  social 
circle  beguiled  into  that  sparkling  exhibition  of  quick 
and  natural  feeling,  for  which  he  always  had  admired  her, 
even  when  least  disposed  to  forgive  her  faults.  Well  and 
happy  was  it  for  him,  that  he  kncAv  not  what  her  real 
circumstances  had  been — happier  still,  that  so  much  earlier 
than  he  had  imagined  possible,  her  gentle  step  was  again 
beside  his  bed,  her  soft  hand  placed  in  his,  her  head  bent 
over  him,  while,  with  her  heart  too  full  for  utterance,  her 
warm  tears  fell  upon  his  pillow. 

The  sufferer  knew  not,  and  he  asked  not, — why.  It 
was  enough  for  him  that  she  was  there.  He  knew  not 
that  in  that  short  absence,  death  had  marked  strong  cha- 
racters upon  his  cheek  and  brow ;  and  that  after  many 
disappointments,  she,  his  young  and  ever  hopeful  wife,  had 
returned  to  taste  of  that  bitterest  of  all— the  inevitable 
prospect  of  losing  him  for  ever. 
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So  far  indeed  was  Falkner  from  understanding  the  real 
anguish  of  Louisa's  mind,  that  he  assured  her  again  and 
again  he  was  better — that  he  should  soon  be  able  with 
her  assistance  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and  even  to  walk  with 
her  upon  the  green  turf  before  their  cottage  once  again. 
And  all  this  he  believed,  for  it  was  then  evening — his 
flushed,  and  bright,  and  feverish  time  of  day ;  and  had  it 
not  been  that  her  temporary  absence  had  prepared  Louisa 
for  judging  better  of  his  real  state,  even  she  might  have 
been  deceived  by  the  energy  with  which  he  looked  and 
spoke,  the  smiling  joy  of  his  whole  countenance,  and  the 
natural  force  of  that  persuasion  which  came  with  tenfold 
weight  from  one  upon  whose  judgment  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  rely,  with  scarcely  less  confidence  than 
upon  his  truth. 

It  was  a  sweet  and  solemn  evening,  that  on  which 
Louisa  returned  to  her  humble  home.  The  aged  mother, 
tired  with  watching,  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  retire 
to  rest ;  and  she,  the  lately  wearied  traveller,  sat  there 
beside  that  curtained  bed,  so  sensitively  alive  to  every 
stir,  and  breath,  and  sound,  even  to  the  lightest  Avhisper 
which  affection  ever  breathed,  that  to  her  it  seemed  as  if 
the  springs  of  life  were  quickened  with  a  new  emotion, 
while  eternity  was  brought  so  near,  that  she  could  almost 
say,  even  in  the  prospect  of  her  great  calamity — Father, 
thy  tvill,  not  minej  be  done  ! 

And  such  sweet  moments  often  are  experienced  under 
the  pressure  of  some  mighty  grief — moments  which  bring 
us,  humbled  yet  "exalted,  like  little  children  to  a  father^s 
knee,  to  learn,  and  listen,  and,  what  is  happier  still,  to 
submit.  It  is  at  such  times  that  the  bruised  heart,  resting 
only  on  the  Rock  of  ages — there,  and  there  only,  safe  ! — 
heeds  not  the  dashing  and  the  roar  of  the  world's  billows, 
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but  clings  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  human  afrection_,  to 
that  last;  that  only  hold — yes,  and  how  often  does  it  cling 
more  fondly  because  it  has  no  other  ! 

It  seemed  to  Louisa,  in  her  after-recollections  of  that 
night;  as  if,  in  the  course  of  a  few  short  hours,  she  had 
felt,  and  thought,  and  spoken  with  her  husband  on  almost 
every  subject  with  which  they  were  mutually  acquainted ; 
except  that  neither  of  them  spoke  of  the  future,  so  far  as 
their  temporal  affairs  might  be  connected  with  it.  The 
past — the  precious  past — was  the  chief  theme  of  their  dis- 
course, if  such  it  might  be  called,  where  weakness  on  one 
side  often  checked  the  utterance  of  some  rising  thought, 
and  the  response  of  deep  and  lively  sympathy  was  expressed 
on  the  other,  in  no  language  but  the  earnest  gaze  of  those 
dark  searching  eyes,  to  which  the  full  tenderness  of  affec- 
tion lent  a  beauty  almost  more  than  human. 

Whether  it  was  to  spare  the  feelings  of  his  wife,  or 
because  he  himself  was  beguiled  into  unwonted  cheerful- 
ness by  the  pleasure  of  her  return,  Falkner  spoke  not  on 
that  occasion  of  his  death.  Nay,  what  was  strangely 
startling  to  Louisa,  he  continued  to  speak  of  his  recovery 
with  more  apparent  confidence  than  he  had  done  for  some 
time  before.  She  could  not  echo  these  wild  words.  She 
could  not  say  to  him,  with  that  bright  hectic  on  his  check 
— "  Oh,  yes,  we  will  wander  once  more  on  the  shining 
beach  and  watch  the  waves  run  up  along  the  shore,  or  in 
the  primrose  dell,  or  where  the  hawthorn-blossoms  scent 
the  air."  To  poor  Louisa  it  was  strange, — yet  sweetly 
strtmge,  to  hear  him  dwell  with  such  intense  and  glowing 
interest  upon  the  fair  and  beautiful  things  of  earth,  and 
he  so  soon  to  leave  them ;  and  inwardly  she  questioned 
with  herself,  whether  yet  there  might  not  be  a  hope  of 
his  recovery.     It  was  true  she  had  seen  and  known  but 
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little  of  illness  in  any  form,  and  least  of  all  in  that.  All, 
too,  was  so  unlike  death — so  bright,  so  quick  to  feel,  so 
full  of  tenderness  and  deep  emotion.  At  all  events  there 
could  be  no  immediate  danger,  and  months,  weeks,  nay- 
even  days,  of  happiness  like  that  —  Oh,  were  they  not 
a  rich  possession  ! 

Her  heart  almost  too  full  of  these  strangely  pleasing 
thoughts,  Louisa  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
a  gentle  sleep  was  stealing  over  her  husband^s  weary 
brow ;  and  while,  with  his  hand  still  clasped  in  hers,  he 
slowly  closed  his  eyes,  she  offered  up  a  silent  prayer  that 
his  rest  might  be  refreshing.  She  did  this  not  altogether 
without  hope,  for  never  had  she  seen  him  sink  to  sleep 
more  calmly;  and  she  listened  to  his  breathing,  until  the 
stillness  of  the  room  combining  with  her  late  fatigue, 
a  dim  curtain  seemed  at  length  to  fall  around  her,  and 
she  too  slept. 

When  Louisa  recovered  her  recollection,  it  was  by 
a  sudden  start ;  and  she  felt  grieved  to  have  so  far  given 
way  to  self-iudulgence.  She  was,  however,  still  in  the 
same  position,  her  husband's  hand  was  still  clasped  in 
liers,  and  all  seemed  calm  and  silent  as  before.  Was  it 
indeed  so  ?  Hush  !  Louisa  listened.  She  drew  aside  the 
curtain.  What  an  unusual  position  for  her  husband's 
head.  He  must  be  laid  uneasily.  She  gently  raised  the 
pillow.  It  was  enough.  That  single  movement  convinced 
her  that  he  was  gone — that  he  was  gone,  and  that  she,  with 
all  the  burden  of  her  troubled  life,  was  left — how  lonely ! 

A  loud  and  piercing  scream  which  rung  through  the 
house  on  that  awful  night,  had  brought  all  its  startled 
inmates  to  the  scene  of  terror ;  and  Louisa,  helpless  and 
insensible,  was  conveyed  away  from  the  chamber  of  death 
to  awake  to  a  consciousness  of  her  desolate  condition  in 
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darkness  and  solitude;  for  tlie  occupants  of  that  poor 
house  were  few,  and  there  had  been  little  to  expend  upon 
hired  attendants ;  and  therefore,  in  her  great  affliction, 
Louisa  had  to  feel  that  there  was  no  earthly  help  upon 
which  she  could  rely.  To  her,  however,  this  was  of  little 
consequence,  for  vain  would  have  been  the  soothing  of  any 
earthly  friend ;  and  as  for  help,  it  was  well  that  she  had 
none — that  all  those  common  offices  required  in  a  habita- 
tion around  which  the  curtain  of  death  has  suddenly 
fallen,  devolved  upon  her  alone.  It  was  well,  too,  that  she 
had  her  child  to  care  for,  and  that  venerable  mother  whose 
grief  was  only  rendered  endurable  by  the  incapacity  of 
age  to  suffer  more  acutely. 

All  this  was  well  for  Louisa,  for  now  she  knew  and  felt 
how  different  was  the  fancied  resignation  of  those  sweet 
hours,  when  her  husband^s  hand,  warm  with  the  thrill  of 
life,  was  clasped  in  hers,  from  the  resignation  needed  on 
her  lonely  pathway  through  the  great  desert  of  prolonged 
existence  which  now  appeared  to  stretch  before  her, 
lengthened  out  by  her  imagination  almost  to  unending 
years.  Yes,  there  had  been  something  so  precious,  so 
beguiling,  in  returning  after  her  short  and  painful  absence 
to  the  actual  presence  of  that  spirit  of  her  life,  for  he  had 
been  no  other — something  so  intensely  vivid  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  there — her  own,  it  might  be  but 
for  a  brief  space  of  time,  and  therefore  the  more  dear — 
something  so  like  the  pure  communion  of  soul  with  soul 
in  that  expressive  intercourse,  that  thoughts  of  heaven 
and  eternity  naturally  blended  with  her  deep  emotions, 
and  made  her  feel  that  earth  was  nothing,  that  time 
was  but  a  breath — a  span — a  narrow  boundary  over  which, 
though  he  might  be  the  first  to  pass,  her  willing  feet 
would  soon  be  permitted  to  follow. 
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All  this  Louisa,  like  many  in  her  circumstances,  had 
mistaken  for  resignation.  How  different  were  her  feel- 
ings now!  But  for  the  blessed  necessity  of  active  exertion, 
she  would  have  turned  from  the  earth,  and  all  it  had  for 
her,  with  absolute  disgust — but  for  the  smiles  of  her  sweet 
infant,  she  would  sometimes  have  cast  herself  upon  the 
ground  in  absolute  despair.  And  notwithstanding  all  she 
had  to  do,  and  think  of,  she  did  find  times  to  sit  alone  in 
abject  misery,  and  to  wonder  why  she  had  been  born. 

On  the  third  day  of  her  great  loneliness,  a  letter  was 
placed  in  Louisa's  hand,  containing  an  enclosure  of  the 
entire  sum  of  money  due  from  Mr.  Bentley,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  kind  and  respectful  letter  addressed  to  her 
husband.  Three  days  before,  this  letter  would  have 
afforded  her  the  most  genuine  satisfaction,  but  now  it 
came  too  late  to  awaken  one  pleasing  thought ;  and  the 
contents  were  laid  aside  with  as  much  indifference  as  if 
she  had  never  known  the  prospect  or  the  consciousness 
of  want.  On  the  following  day,  another  letter  of  a  still 
more  unexpected  character  arrived.  It  was  from  the 
gentleman  who  had  taken  so  strange  an  interest  in  her 
transactions  with  the  bookseller — a  short,  precise,  but 
somewhat  authoritative  demand  for  a  lengthened  article 
on  one  of  the  subjects  which  had  atti'acted  his  attention 
amongst  her  manuscript  papers. 

"  I  have  disposed  of  this  article,^'  said  the  writer,  "  and 
of  two  or  three  others,  to  the  editor  of  a  monthly  periodical 
in  which  I  am  interested.  This  is  already  printed,  being 
on  a  subject  now  much  in  demand,  and  written,  we  scruple 
not  to  say,  with  some  tact  and  spirit ;  but  the  compositor 
wants  two  more  pages,  and  as  the  case  admits  of  no  delay, 
we  shall  go  on  printing  in  the  confidence  that  they  will 
reach  us  by  Friday's  post  at  the  latest.'^ 
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Louisa  threw  this  letter  on  the  ground,  and  herself 
upon  her  knees,  with  clasped  hands,  and  tears  of  unutter- 
able anguish.  It  was  a  very  little  thing  in  the  great 
world  of  letters — a  trifle  of  such  frequent  and  unimportant 
occurrence,  that  in  all  probability  the  party  ordering  this 
immediate  supply,  gave  not  another  thought  to  the  subject 
after  the  order  had  been  given ;  but  to  Louisa  this  was 
exactly  the  one  thing  upon  which  her  secret  hopes  had 
been  fixed,  month  after  month,  with  one  great  object  con- 
stantly before  her — that  of  ministering  to  the  necessities 
of  her  husband  by  her  own  exertions;  and  not  to  his 
necessities  alone,  but  also  to  his  enjoyments — that  of 
placing  him  in  a  position  of  less  harassing  anxiety,  and 
of  soothing  the  last  hours  of  his  existence  by  assurances, 
based  upon  substantial  ground,  that  his  wife  and  child 
would  not  be  left  to  poverty  and  dependence. 

She  knew  not  that  all  the  time  he  had  assurances 
within  the  centre  of  his  trusting  bosom  —  assurances 
beyond  what  any  mere  human  evidence  can  afford,  for 
had  he  not  committed  them  in  fervent  prayer  ^to  that  good 
keeping  which  is  promised  to  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less, in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith  ?  And  thus,  w^hen 
Louisa  had  sometimes  hinted  that  she  had  some  means 
and  prospects  of  her  own,  he  had  smiled,  it  is  true,  with 
momentary  incredulity  as  to  the  success  of  any  definite 
or  imaginary  plan,  but  yet  with  cheerfulness,  and  hope, 
for  especially  during  the  last  few  days  of  his  life,  he  had 
seldom  been  permitted  to  doubt  their  being  cared  for 
and  protected. 

"  And  this  also  has  come  too  late  V  exclaimed  Louisa, 
and  under  the  impatience  of  the  moment,  she  had  well 
nigh  added — "  everything  is  against  me  !"  But  the  severe 
and  painful  lessons  she  had  lately  learned,  had  not  been 
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altogether  bestowed  in  vain ;  and  on  calmer  reflection  she 
drew  consolation  from  the  thought,  that  although  no 
longer  available  for  him  in  whose  behalf  every  faculty 
of  her  mind  had  been  so  studiously  employed ;  yet  that, 
if  the  spirits  of  the  blessed  were  cognizant  of  things  on 
earth,  she  might  hope  that  he  would  look  approvingly 
upon  those  efforts  still,  when  employed  in  the  service  of 
his  mother,  and  his  child,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  he 
had  so  often  told  her  he  believed  they  would  be,  for  her 
own  advantage  and  satisfaction. 


IIG 


CHAPTER  XII. 


"  Where  did  I  say  I  would  ride  to-day,  James  V  asked 
Mr.  Middleton  of  a  confidential  servant  who  was  often 
consulted  about  his  master's  wishes,  as  knowing  them 
better  than  he  knew  them  himself. 

"  Did  you  not  say  you  would  go  down  to  the  sea,  if 
the  day  was  fine,  and  come  back  by  the  village  T^  said 
James,  having  some  business  there  himself. 

"  Perhaps  I  did — perhaps  I  did ;"  said  Mr.  Middleton, 
and  he  bustled  about,  and  looked  out  at  the  weather,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  dinner  to  be  delayed  at  least  half  an 
hour,  in  which  case  it  was  necessary  that  certain  savoury 
and  sustaining  morsels  should  be  carefully  packed  by  the 
housekeeper,  in  order  that  her  master  might  not  be 
exposed  to  the  fresh  sea-breezes  without  internal  as  well 
as  external  provision  against  those  habitual  gnawings 
Avhicli  are  apt  to  beset  a  bodily  frame  protected  and 
provided  for  like  his. 

"  Well  now,  we  are  off  at  last  f  said  Mr.  Middleton, 
fatigued  with  his  manifold  preparations,  and  sinking  down 
with  a  sort  of  half  sigh  and  half  groan  into  the  soft  corner 
of  his  carriage,  from  which,  however,  he  suddenly  started 
up,  and  calling  from  the  window  to  his  cook,  left  with  her 
some  impressive  orders  respecting  oyster-sauce ;  and  again 
tlie  vehicle  moved  on,  until  it  neared  the  sea  at  a  point  of 
high  ground,  situated  at  least  four  miles  from  the  stately 
edifice  of  Elizabethan  order. 
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It  was  at  this  alarming  distance  from  his  home^  that 
a  disaster  of  an  unexpected  and  almost  unprecedented 
nature  occurred  to  the  handsome  equipage  which  Mr. 
Middleton  was  proud  to  call  his  own.  Indeed  any  acci- 
dent was  unexpected,  for  so  carefully  examined  was  every 
wheel,  and  rein,  and  strap,  and  buckle,  that  not  only  on 
starting  for  a  four-miles^  ride,  but  often  during  his  leisure 
hours,  was  the  constitution  of  this  equipage,  as  well  as  its 
state  of  health  and  general  preservation,  the  subject  of 
earnest  investigation,  and  consultation  not  less  earnest, 
between  Mr.  Middleton  and  his  man-servant  James. 

His  hours  of  leisure  need  scarcely  have  been  specified, 
for  all  was  leisure  with  the  worthy  old  gentleman.  Life 
itself,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  was  nothing  else  than 
leisure.  To  find  anything  to  do,  was  the  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  his  existence.  And  thus  paralyzed  in  the 
great  prison  of  the  world,  for  to  beings  thus  situated  it  is 
a  prison,  he  lived  on  from  year  to  year,  measuiing  his  life 
out  by  the  weary  hours  of  each  monotonous  day,  and 
finding  every  day,  and  every  hour,  too  long. 

LIFE. 

Life,  we  love  thy  coastaiit  motion, 

E'en  where  angi-y  tempest  raves. 
What  were  summer,  if  the  ocean 

Never  rolled  in  wintry  waves? 

Storm  and  calm  alternate  blending 
Thoughts  of  power,  and  dreams  of  rest ; 

Love,  the  child  of  danger,  lending 
Shelter  to  the  weary  breast. 

Such  is  life,  and  such  we  love  thee. 

Scene  of  mingled  joy  and  grief. 
Could  no  stormy  passions  move  thee, 
Rest  would  never  jield  relief. 
II.  1 
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With  regard  to  characters  Hke  Mr.  Middleton,  it  may 
be  seriously  questioned,  Avhether,  when  any  calamity  does 
befall  them^  they  are  not  in  reality  more  happy  than  when 
life  glides  on  with  its  accustomed  smoothness.  At  all 
events^  the  countenance  of  this  individual  presented 
no  very  striking  indications  of  distress,  when  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  walking  to  the  nearest 
village,  and  amusing  himself  there,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  during  the  time  required  for  putting  his  carriage 
into  a  state  of  temporary  repair.  Nay,  so  far  from  evincing 
any  symptoms  of  suffering,  his  step  was  more  elastic  than 
usual,  his  colour  more  brilliant,  and  his  eye  more  obser- 
vant; so  that  those  who  saw  his  portly  figure  moving  down 
the  hill,  felt  assured  the  good  old  gentleman  must  be 
engaged  in  some  pleasant  business,  and  the  poorest  amongst 
his  observers  were  by  no  means  disinclined  to  suppose  his 
business  might  be  with  them. 

It  was  evident  to  all  avIio  loitered  there,  that  Mr. 
Middleton  was  not  pressed  for  time,  for  he  looked  in 
at  the  windows  of  the  small  shops,  and  even  chatted  with 
a  group  of  children  swinging  on  a  gate ;  and  then  he 
turned  up  a  pleasant  pathway  which  led  to  a  row  of 
lodging-houses,  where  many  an  anxiously  inviting  face 
looked  out  to  welcome  his  approach.  Nor  was  the  loiterer 
himself  apparently  insensible  to  the  allurements  of 
broad  terrace-walks  commanding  fine  sea-views,  and  ver- 
dant banks,  and  evergreens,  and  rustic  seats  inviting  to 
repose.  It  was  almost  a  pity  his  carriage  did  not  break 
down  every  day,  he  looked  so  happy,  and  so  well 
amused.  And  so  he  went  wandering  on,  down  to  a  lower 
grade  of  lodging-houses  nearer  to  the  sea,  and  then 
still  lower,  imtil  he  wondered  within  himself  what 
people   upon   earth    could    leave    their    homes    to   come 
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and  live  in  mean  and  wretched-looking  habitations  such 
as  those. 

"  It  must  be  very  sad^  to  be  both  ill^  and  poor  •"  said 
Mr.  Middleton,  shrugging  up  his  comfortable  shoulders, 
as  if  congratulating  himself  that  he  was  neither;  and  yet 
a  sort  of  chill  ran  through  his  veins,  on  seeing  at  an  open 
window,  the  figure  of  a  pale  consumptive  girl,  and  by  her 
side  an  aged  father  whose  appearance  told  many  tales  of 
sorrow,  and  of  want. 

]\Ir.  Middleton  turned  quickly  round  to  gaze  upon  the 
green  earth,  and  the  bright  blue  sky,  and  the  fair  slum- 
bering ocean  that  lay  smiling  at  his  feet.  He  wished  he 
had  not  looked  in  at  that  open  window.  The  vision  of 
that  dying  girl  and  her  old  father  troubled  him.  Why 
should  it  ?  He  had  no  child  to  love,  or  lose — no  wife — no 
sister — nothing  in  the  wide  world  to  cherish,  or  to  weep 
for. 

^'  I  wonder  whether  they  are  very  poor  j'^  said  Mr. 
Middleton,  musing,  and  walking  to  and  fro.  "  I  wonder 
whether  my  cook  could  make  them  anything.  Dear  me  ! 
I  might  have  brought  it  with  me.  But  then  the  trace 
would  have  broken  all  the  same,  and  it  would  have  been  of 
no  use.-*^  And  thus  his  benevolence  was  crushed  in  the 
bud,  and  he  took  another  turn,  and  tried  to  persuade  him- 
self that  in  all  probabihty  the  father  and  the  daughter 
were  not  poor,  or  that  even  if  they  were,  they  had  them- 
selves to  blame. 

^'  Imprudence — all  imprudence  !"  said  he,  shaking  his 
head.  ^^  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  these  things  in  my 
time,  and  I  never  knew  a  prudent  man  of  business  come 
to  want.  Indeed  I  never  knew  one  really  prudent  who 
did  not  work  his  way  to  wealth. ^^ 

Mr.  Middleton  did  not  enlighten  the  world  by  any 
i3 
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farther  defiaition  of  what  he  meant  by  a  really  prudent 
man  of  business,  though  in  all  probability  that  definition 
would  have  been — "  a  man  who  makes  money,  and  grows 
rich. 

"  I  wonder/'  said  he  again,  after  walking  to  and  fro 
for  a  few  minutes,  "  whether  that  poor  girl  has  ever  been 
a  governess.  Perhaps  she  has,  and  perhaps  her  health 
has  broken  down  in  the  midst  of  unpitying  strangers. 
But  she  had  a  father  to  come  back  to.  She  might  have 
been  an  orphan " 

Mr.  Middleton  looked  up,  but  the  sky  seemed  no  longer 
blue,  nor  the  earth  lovely,  nor  anything  in  nature  bright 
or  gladsome  to  behold.  He  remembered  an  orphan  girl 
whose  childhood  and  youth  had  been  dear  to  him — a  little 
too  dear,  and  whom  he  had  deserted  in  her  hour  of  need, 
because  she  loved  him  as  a  father  onty.  He  thought  of 
all  this,  and  what  might  be  her  situation  now  ?  Time,  and 
the  long  musing  hours  of  his  solitary  life,  had  impressed 
his  mind  with  far  different  feelings  from  those  which  had 
disturbed  the  peace  of  his  orphan  charge,  and  driven  her 
from  his  home.  He  now  saw  to  a  certain  extent  the 
selfish  part  he  had  acted.  He  saw  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  father's  share  in  her  affections.  He 
saw,  in  short,  much  more  than  he  would  have  chosen  to 
confess ;  but  while  the  conviction  of  his  past  folly  troubled 
him,  it  failed  to  rouse  him  from  that  placid  kind  of  dreamy 
self-satisfaction  in  which  the  whole  of  his  life  was  spent, 
excepting  only,  those  short  intervals  of  it,  in  which  per- 
sonal comfort  might  happen  to  evade  his  reach. 

Musing  on  in  this  manner,  and  beginning  to  think  it 
was  high  time  for  his  carriage  to  be  coming  round  the 
brow  of  the  hill  which  he  had  already  passed  on  the  road 
homeward;,  Mr.  Middleton  felt  almost  startled,  on  looking 
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suddenly  round,  to  find  himself  confronted  by  the  figure 
of  an  elderly  female — lie  would  hare  said  a  lady,  but  that 
she  was  seated  at  the  open  door  of  a  very  humble  habita- 
tion, who  now,  though  he  had  unconsciously  approached 
within  a  few  steps  of  her  person,  appeared  not  to  observe 
his  presence,  but  kept  her  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  a  line 
of  road  which  wound  down  into  the  adjoining  valley,  and 
terminated  in  a  scattered  village,  with  a  picturesque 
church  standing  amidst  a  bower  of  wood,  and  only  distin- 
guishable by  the  tall  steeple,  and  the  white  tomb-stones 
which  gleamed  out  in  the  smishine,  and  glittered  here  and 
there  at  intervals  amongst  the  deep  shadows  of  the  old 
yews,  as  if  to  remind  the  passing  traveller  that  all  was  not 
gloom  even  there. 

Involuntarily  Mr.  Middleton  had  looked  in  the  same 
direction  with  that  silent  watcher,  and  he  saw,  winding 
slowly  along,  a  small  funeral  procession,  upon  which  he 
felt  no  doubt  that  her  eye  was  fixed.  Her  dress  of  deep 
mourning  confirmed  this  impression,  while  the  stately  form 
and  bearing  of  that  aged  woman,  suggested  the  idea  that 
she  was  no  common  mourner.  The  house  in  which  this 
solitary  woman  sat,  appeared  to  be  silent  and  unoccupied. 
Perhaps  that  melancholy  occasion  had  called  away  its 
other  inmates,  all  except  a  sleeping  infant  which  the  aged 
woman  held  with  the  utmost  care  and  tenderness  upon 
her  knee,  and  who  in  the  rosy  beauty  of  its  placid  slumbers, 
presented  a  strange  contrast  to  the  deathly  stillness,  and 
the  silent  awe,  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  place. 

^^  I  will  ask  this  old  lady  to  let  me  sit  down  and  wait 
until  the  carriage  comes  up ;"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  acting 
upon  the  impulse.  "  She  seems  to  be  a  very  decent  sort 
of  person,  and  she  at  least  cannot  have  a  daughter  driven 
out  to  be  a  governess,  since  there  is  a  child  in  the  case. 
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I  wonder    whether   it   is    the    father   of  that    child  who 
is  dead/' 

These  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  his  mind_,  and 
with  little  interruption,  for  his  request  to  be  allowed  to 
sit  down,  had  been  answered  only  by  a  silent  movement 
of  the  head ;  and  still  the  venerable  woman  gazed  on,  and 
still  remained  so  motionless,  that  her  visitor,  had  he  pos- 
sessed an  imaginative  mind,  might  easily  have  fancied  her 
into  the  statue  of  some  Roman  matron,  watching  for  the 
return  of  her  warrior-son  from  the  field  of  war.  But,  no. 
In  that  case  there  would  have  been  a  touch  of  triumph  on 
her  brow.  Even  if  her  young  hero  had  fallen,  it  would 
have  been  triumph  still,  to  think  he  was  amongst  the 
noble  slain.  Here  all  was  desertion,  solitude,  and  death ; 
and  the  expression  of  that  once  fine  countenance  was  one 
of  utter  desolation,  not  unmixed  with  a  certain  air  of 
vacuity  which  startled  her  companion,  when,  having 
addressed  some  question  to  her,  he  waited  for  an  answer. 

'^  Is  it  indeed  so?"  said  he  again,  communing  with 
himself;  ''  and  is  this  the  only  guardian  left  with  that 
fair  child,  while  others,  in  all  probability  divided  in  their 
love  betwixt  the  living  and  the  dead,  have  preferred  the 
offices  of  the  grave,  because  they  never  can  be  required 
again  ?" 

A  very  natural  impulse  with  Mr.  Middleton  was  to 
escape  from  this  melancholy  scene,  and  from  that  strange 
and  apparently  senseless  companion  altogether ;  but  as  it 
often  happens  in  such  cases,  an  indescribable  kind  of  fas- 
cination kept  him  there,  until  he  almost  believed  himself 
called  upon  to  await  the  awakening  of  that  lovely  child, 
in  order  to  rescue  it  from  what  appeared  a  precarious,  and 
even  perilous  protection.  He  was  soon  called  upon  to  act 
upon  these  sensations.     The  child  awoke,  spread  out  its 
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little  arms,  and  as  if  disappointed  at  beholding  that  aged 
figure  in  its  sable  dress_,  looked  round  inquiringly  with 
such  a  piteous  expression,  that  Mr.  Middleton,  whose 
sudden  impulses  were  always  kind,  and  who  was  naturally 
fond  of  children  to  excess,  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  had 
taken  the  child  into  his  arms,  and  by  his  hearty  and  spon- 
taneous caresses  soon  succeeded  in  convincing  it,  that 
although  he  might  in  his  own  person  be  very  different 
from  the  individual  for  whom  it  looked  in  vain,  he  had  an 
amount  of  kindly  feeling  at  its  service,  which  nature  is 
ever  quick  to  commend  to  the  instincts  of  a  child. 

It  was  strange  that  Mr.  Middleton^s  carriage  should 
have  been  so  long  detained  that  day,  but  stranger  still 
that  he  should  have  been  able  to  beguile  the  time  of  its 
weariness  by  the  bright  looks,  the  laughter,  and  the  caresses 
of  that  rosy  and  happy  child.  It  was  indeed  a  noble  crea- 
ture, with  large  dark  eyes  that  looked  into  his  face,  like — 
But  he  would  not  think  of  her.  That  was  a  vision  of  the 
old  bygone  times,  to  be  forgotten  now ;  and  he  held  up 
his  gold  watch  with  its  rich  and  heavy  seals,  and  the  boy 
crowed  joyfully,  and  pointed  up  to  where  his  father's  watch 
was  hanging,  in  a  painted  frame  upon  the  mantel-piece. 
The  next  effort  to  amuse  was  by  comparing  the  two  watches, 
and  in  order  to  do  this,  Mr.  Middleton  advanced  towards 
the  place  where  the  father's  watch  was  hanging,  and  seeing 
some  letters  and  other  papers  lying  near  it,  his  eye  glanced 
almost  involuntarily  at  the  address  upon  them.  The  name 
of  Falkner  was  written  on  them  all.  Mr.  Middleton  was 
slow  of  apprehension,  and  it  took  him  some  time  to  add 
the  past  and  the  present  together,  so  as  to  arrive  at  an 
amount  of  evidence  sufficient  for  any  practical  purpose  ; 
but  if  he  was  slow,  he  was  sure ;  and  looking  once  more 
into  the  face  of  that  child — into  the  very  centre  of  its  deep 
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dark  eyes,  the  truth  flashed  irresistibly  upon  him,  and  but 
for  the  natural  impulse  of  his  love  of  children,  he  would 
have  dropped  his  precious  burden  on  the  ground,  while  he 
exclaimed — "  She  is  dead  !  she  is  dead  in  poverty  and 
want ;  and  I  knew  it,  and  refused  to  stretch  out  my  hand 
to  assist  her  V' 

Thunderstruck  by  this  conviction,  it  was  perhaps  well 
both  for  Mr.  Middleton  and  his  helpless  charge,  that  his 
attention  was  the  next  moment  arrested  by  the  sound  of 
advancing  steps ;  and  one  especially,  came  forward  towards 
the  inner  room  in  which  he  stood,  though  not  before  a  few 
faint  words  of  greeting  had  been  exchanged  with  the  aged 
woman  at  the  door. 

"  It  is  the  step  of  the  bereaved  husband  V'  thought 
Mr.  Middleton,  and  his  heart  beat  quickly  at  the  thought 
of  being  found  there  in  the  position  of  one  who  has  invaded 
the  sacred  privacy  of  the  house  of  mourning — of  being 
found  too  by  the  very  being  whom  of  all  others  he  had 
least  wished  to  see.  With  a  natural  impulse  he  turned 
himself  away  from  the  door,  and  looked  out  in  an  opposite 
direction  in  order  to  avoid,  as  long  as  possible,  a  rencontre 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  embarrassing  to  both.  The 
child,  however,  thought  differently.  It  knew  the  step,  it 
knew  the  voice,  and  stretching  over  the  shoulder  of  its 
protector,  would  have  sprung  from  his  grasp,  but  that  he 
suddenly  turned  round,  and  beheld — not  the  bereaved 
husband,  but  the  young  widow  in  her  deep  and  solemn 
weeds,  with  such  a  countenance  of  hopeless  suffering, 
that  though  in  the  first  moment  of  sudden  recognition, 
the  blood  rushed  into  her  face,  it  was  only  to  leave  it  more 
pale  and  deathlike  than  before. 

In  any  other  place — under  any  other  circumstances — 
Louisa  might  have  met  the  guardian  of  her  youth  with 
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calmness,  and  even  with  indifference ;  but  on  her  solitary- 
return  to  that  now  vacant  house,  without  a  friend  or  pro- 
tector in  the  wide  world,  to  see  him  caressing  her  fatherless 
child  as  he  had  once  caressed  her — the  very  suddenness  of 
this  unexpected  vision  rising  up  before  her,  when  her 
heart-strings  were  stretched  to  their  very  utmost  of  endur- 
ance, so  placed  the  present  and  the  past  before  her — so 
mixed  the  sweet  things  of  those  bygone  days,  with  the 
agonizing  bitterness  of  the  cup  she  was  now  drinking,  that 
tears  long  denied  now  rushed  to  her  relief,  and  forgetting 
everything  but  her  own  helplessness  and  desolation,  she 
threw  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  her  once  kind  protector, 
and  wept  like  a  child  upon  his  bosom. 

The  tears  of  the  young  widow  were  not  all  which  moist- 
ened that  old  man^s  cheek.  He  also  wept,  and  like  the 
soft  rain  to  the  desert  was  that  kindly  shower  which  called 
up  flowers  of  pleasant  growth,  and  thoughts  and  words 
that  left  a  blessing  in  their  utterance. 

"  I  am  yet  young,"  said  Louisa,  in  the  fullness  of  her 
heart ;  "  I  have  neither  father,  mother,  nor  friend  in  the 
whole  world.  Will  you  let  me  come  and  dwell  near  you 
in  some  humble  cottage,  where  I  may  feel,  though  very- 
poor,  that  I  am  not  quite  deserted  ?'' 

"  You  shall  not  live  near  me,  but  with  me ;"  said 
Mr.  Middleton.  "  My  home  shall  be  yours.  The  infir- 
mities of  age  are  coming  fast  upon  me.  I  often  want 
a  kind  voice  to  speak  to  me  in  my  solitude ;  and  when 
I  forget  that  there  is  any  one  in  the  world  besides  myself, 
you  shall  place  your  child  upon  my  knee,  and  teach  me 
better  things.-'^ 

The  smile  which  dwelt  upon  the  features  of  the  speaker 
as  he  conjured  up  this  pleasant  picture  to  himself,  was 
not  reflected  back  bv  the  countenance   of  Louisa,  who 
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stood  silently  and  sadly  listening  to  words  which  fell  upon 
her  ear  without  producing  more  apparent  emotion  than 
if  the  wind  alone  had  passed  by.  After  a  moment  of 
silent  thought,  she  shook  her  head,  and  answered,  "  No, 
no;  I  feel  your  kindness  as  much  as  I  am  capable  of 
feeling  anything  now ;  but  I  have  more  than  one  precious 
charge  devolving  upon  me,  and  I  would  rather  they  should 
be  mine,  and  mine  only.  It  is  better,  and  I  beheve  will 
prove  much  happier  for  us  all,  that  we  should  occupy  some 
dwelling  by  ourselves — some  spot,  however  lowly,  that  we 
may  feel  to  be  our  home;  only  I  would  repeat  my  request 
that  you  will  permit  us  to  dwell  so  near  you,  as  that  I  may 
feel  sometimes  to  be  within  the  shelter  of  your  protection. 
I  ask  no  more  of  you ;  and  if  you  would  do  me  a  great 
kindness,  you  would  ask  no  more  of  me." 

It  was  not  difficult  to  discover  from  the  tone  in  which 
these  words  were  uttered,  that  Louisa's  determination  was 
fixed;  and  under  present  circumstances  especially,  it  would 
have  been  neither  kind  nor  delicate  to  urge  her  farther  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Middleton  therefore  assured  her  it 
should  not  for  the  present  be  revived;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  his  carriage  having  been  seen  upon  the  road,  he  took 
his  leave  of  the  sad  inmates  of  that  humble  home,  and, 
without  exchanging  a  single  word  with  any  human  being, 
reached  his  own  stately  mansion  so  wrapped  in  deep 
and  silent  thought,  as  actually  to  have  forgotten  whether 
he  had  dined  or  not. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Middleton  rose  earlier  than 
usual,  and  was  seen  walking  briskly  across  the  lawn  before 
his  house,  with  two  or  three  workmen  following  him,  and 
evidently  scarcely  prepared  to  keep  up  with  his  unwonted 
speed.  Their  steps  were  directed  towards  a  somewhat 
dilapidated  cottage  which  stood  on  the  outskirts   of  his 
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grounds^  but  so  pleasantly  situated,  that  it  had  been 
waiting  for  some  months  the  decision  of  its  ownei*^s  taste, 
before  being  converted  into  a  lodge,  a  fancy  dairy,  or  a 
summer-house.  It  was  now  determined  that  it  should 
remain  a  cottage  still,  but  be  converted  into  a  good  habi- 
table house ;  and  busy  were  the  workmen,  and  busy  was 
the  master  too,  intent  upon  the  preparation  of  this  pleasant 
home  for  the  bereaved  and  solitary  mourners. 

Often,  during  these  preparations,  did  Mr.  Middleton 
ride  over  to  the  village  where  Louisa  still  remained,  to 
consult  her  about  arrangements  which  might  be  made 
more  or  less  agreeable  to  her  taste ;  and  once  she  con- 
sented to  visit  the  spot  herself,  when  her  heart  filled  with 
gratitude  to  think  that  such  a  sweet  haven  of  outward  rest 
was  awaiting  her.  The  summer  too,  the  bright  gay  sum- 
mer, was  smiling  all  around,  and  the  green  meadows,  and 
the  waving  woods,  were  rich  in  all  their  glory.  But  it 
was  not  yet  that  Louisa  could  enjoy  such  scenes.  They 
were  too  entirely  what  he  had  loved,  even  to  the  very  last ; 
and  had  even  dwelt  upon  after  his  upward  vision  had  been 
withdrawn  from  every  other  earthly  object.  Thus,  instead 
of  yielding  pleasure,  there  was  more  of  that  quick  thrill 
of  agony  with  which  the  sudden  contemplation  of  any 
beautiful  object  is  accompanied,  when  the  sight  of  it 
reminds  us  that  those  eyes  in  whose  light  we  lived,  are 
closed  to  it  and  us  for  ever. 

So  strong  was  this  impression  upon  Louisa's  mind,  so 
acute  the  agonizing  sensations  it  awakened,  that  she  would 
almost  have  preferred  a  dark  chamber  in  some  crowded 
city,  than  have  found  herself  the  mistress  of  a  home  so 
entirely  suited  to  his  tastes  and  wishes,  and  in  that  home 
alone.  But  Louisa  yielded  to  no  morbid  sensations  of 
this  nature.     Gratitude  had  higher  claims  upon  her  than 
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the  indulgence  of  her  naturally  strong  emotionSj  and  she 
determined  that  no  merely  personal  feeling  should  ever 
induce  her  to  betray  before  her  guardian^  how  little  real 
gratification  she  derived  from  his  endeavours  to  atone  for 
past  neglect  by  the  most  assiduous  attention  to  hei  present 
wants  and  wishes.  Besides  which,  Louisa  had  really  too 
much  to  do,  to  allow  time  for  the  selfish  indulgence  of 
a  murmuring  or  even  melancholy  spirit.  For  herself  she 
would  in  all  probability  have  made  but  little  effort.  She 
had  others  now,  not  only  to  care  for,  but  actually  to  sup- 
port ;  for  nothing  that  Mr.  Middleton  could  devise  in  the 
way  of  pecuniary  assistance,  found  an  open  channel  to 
Louisa's  heart.  Every  kindness  of  this  description  she 
resisted  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  until  at  last  the  idea 
itself  became  abandoned,  and  she  was  permitted  to  live  on 
in  the  manner  so  evidently  preferred.  She  was  permitted 
indeed  to  do  anything,  with  this  one  condition,  that  she 
would  go  often  to  visit  the  old  man  in  his  great  solitary 
house,  and  that  she  would  sometimes  permit  him  to  detain 
the  child  for  his  amusement,  when  she  herself  was  other- 
wise engaged. 

Looking  at  the  situation  of  Louisa  in  the  light  of  worldly 
wisdom,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  bitter  calamity — a  hardship 
to  be  complained  of  to  every  friend,  and  pitied  by  all  who 
had  pity  in  their  hearts,  that  she  had  the  charge  of  sup- 
porting, as  well  as  caring  for,  the  members  of  her  own 
little  household,  more  especially  when  so  much  abundance 
was  absolutely  wearying  its  possessor  in  an  adjoining 
mansion.  But  those  who  lament  over  such  calamities, 
know  little  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  or  they 
would  rejoice  whenever  circumstances,  to  a  disposition 
like  Louisa's,  involve  an  imperative  necessity  for  mental 
as  well  as  bodily  exertion.     To  such  a  disposition,  that 
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which  the  world  calls  easy  circumstances,  is  in  reality  the 
greatest  of  misfortunes.    Louisa  would  have  been  the  most 
unhappy,  as  well  as  the  most  irritable  of  human  beings, 
with  her  mind  unoccupied,  her  faculties  imprisoned ;  nor 
yet,  with  all  her  restless  energies,  would  she  in  all  proba- 
bility have   exerted  them  consistently,  and  perseveringly, 
especially  under  the  pressure  of  affliction,  had  not  circum- 
stances placed  her  in  a  position  where  it  became  her  highest 
ambition,  as  well  as  her  most  sacred  duty,  to  labour  dili- 
gently both  with  head  and  hand  for  those  whom  she  loved, 
and  loved  with  more  profound  and  yearning  tenderness, 
because  they  had  been  the  objects  of  her  husband's  care, 
^lere  bodily  exertion  would  not  have  been  enough.     It 
might  have  wearied,  but  it  would  not  have  satisfied  the 
necessities  of  her  mind.     She  had  a  fountain  of  quick  and 
lively  thoughts   within   that  restless    mind,   which   ever 
struggled  to   burst  forth;  and   the    channel  which   was 
opened  to  her  in  the  literary  world,  uncertain,  precarious, 
and  sometimes  humble  as  it  was,  afforded  just  the  relief 
which  was  necessary  for  her   mental  health — a  natural 
outlet  for  a  tide  of  thought  and  feeling  which  found  neither 
welcome  nor  participation  among  those  by  whom  she  was 
immediately  surrounded.     Often,  and  often,  did  Louisa 
cheer  her  mental  solitude  by  imaginary  communion  with 
the  minds  she  was  addressing  through  the  medium  of  no 
very   distinguished   periodicals;    and    though    sometimes 
discouraged  by  the  doubt  whether  such  feelings  did  ever 
really  find  an  echo,  yet  the  substantial  evidence  that  they 
found  a  sale,  tended  very  much  to  reconcile  the  idea,  that 
their  merits  as  the  production  of  any  single  individual, 
were  merged  in  the  great  ocean  whose  waves  only  once 
or  twice  in  a  century,  wash  up  a  treasure  to  the  shore  at 
which  men  stand  to  wonder  and  admire. 
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Had  Louisa  lived  in  the  midst  of  intelligent  society^  and 
mixed  with  individuals  of  equal  minds,  she  might  not  have 
needed  this  peculiar  kind  of  occupation;  but  she  might 
still  have  needed  that  which  was  of  more  importance, 
some  object  for  the  exercise  of  her  affections — some  channel 
for  the  outpouring  of  her  full  warm  heart.  Here  then 
was  the  great  secret  by  which,  what  the  world  would  have 
called  her  misfortunes,  were  converted  into  her  blessings. 
Old  age  and  childhood  have  equal  claims  upon  the  best 
feelings  of  a  generous  and  noble  heart.  In  shielding  the 
one  from  every  sujBTering  and  annoyance  which  it  was 
possible  for  kindness  to  avert,  and  in  leading  the  other 
forward  in  all  that  was  great  and  good,  Louisa  found 
sufficient  exercise  for  the  higher  faculties  of  her  nature, 
to  prevent,  most  effectually,  except  perhaps  at  moments 
of  sudden  impulse,  any  return  of  tliat  irritability  and  vio- 
lence of  temper  which  had  disfigured  her  character  in  early 
life,  and  which  in  all  probability,  had  her  worldly  position 
been  one  of  ease  and  aflauence,  would  have  rendered  her 
natural  restlessness  a  torment  to  herself,  and  to  every  one 
with  whom  she  was  intimately  associated. 

It  is  not  here  pretended  that  there  may  not  be  a 
necessity  for  exertion  too  urgent  to  be  salutary  either 
to  the  body  or  the  mind.  It  is  not  pretended  that  to 
labour  unceasingly  for  those  we  cannot  love,  or  even  for 
ourselves,  has  not  a  tendency  to  weary  and  depress, 
instead  of  invigorating  the  mind.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  to  love  without  the  means  of  serving,  of  itself  produces 
happiness — still  less,  to  serve,  without  the  power  of  loving; 
but  amidst  a  combination  of  all  these,  we  may  often  find, 
if  we  regard  the  subject  in  its  true  light,  that  a  kind 
Providence,  by  a  series  of  calamitous  events,  prepares  for 
his  dependent  creatures  exactly  that  mental  and  bodily 
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condition  which  is  best  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  their  lasting  good. 

"  Too  much  care/''  as  the  old  ballad  has  it,  may  unques- 
tionably be  mingled  with  a  situation  like  that  which  is 
here  described — too  much  anxious  looking  into  the  uncer- 
tain future,  or  too  much  certain  failure  of  present  means. 
It  was  therefore  a  happy  alleA'iation  of  these  anxieties  on 
the  part  of  Louisa,  that  for  her  child  she  had  no  need  to 
look  forward  to  any  gloomy  day,  in  which  her  own  incom- 
petency to  provide  for  him,  Avould  place  him  in  a  situation 
of  dependence,  privation,  or  distress.  In  a  manner  alto- 
gether unlooked  for  by  her,  the  high-spirited  and  noble 
boy  found  his  way  to  the  old  man^s  heart ;  and  as  his  own 
means  of  providing  amusement  for  the  long  days  and 
hours  of  liis  declining  life  diminished,  the  laughter-loving 
boy,  well  trained  by  a  mother  who  knew  the  want  of  early 
discipline  herself,  became  an  ever-welcome  guest,  at  all 
hours,  and  in  all  seasons,  at  the  great  solitary  house; 
except  only  on  the  days  when  Miss  Triplett  still  performed 
her  regular  and  periodical  visitations.  Then  indeed  it  was 
gently  hinted  that  he  had  better  dine  at  home,  for  that 
lady,  whose  nerves  had  grown  much  more  sensitive  since 
the  restoration  of  Louisa-  to  favour  and  influence  in  her 
guardian^s  house,  retained,  as  strongly  as  ever,  her  con- 
stitutional hatred  of  all  ill-managed  children;  and  all 
children  were  in  her  esteem  ill-managed,  who  could  not 
sit  still  with  folded  hands  so  long  as  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  favour  of  her  presence. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  that  lady  too,  that  not  only  did 
the  child  create  an  alarming  amount  of  disorder  and  dis- 
turbance, where  aU  had  been  peace  and  satisfaction  before, 
but  that  dear  Mr.  Middleton^s  money — his  actual  money 
was  now  spending  in  a  most  unwarrantable  manner.     Tor 
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the  first  time  in  his  life,  she  now  beheld  him  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  around  him.  She 
heard  of  his  frequent  walks  to  their  distant  cottages,  and 
she  really  trembled  for  his  life.  She  saw  him  preparing 
to  erect  a  school  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
she  trembled  still  more  for  his  reason.  In  short,  the  whole 
system  of  Miss  TripletVs  imaginary  arrangements  Avas  so 
entirely  overthi-own,  the  wrong  placed  above,  and  the  right 
below,  that  she  despairingly  concluded  herself  to  have 
arrived  at  that  state  which  the  morbidly  miserable  are 
always  foreboding — the  end  of  all  things!  What  would 
have  been  her  horror,  had  it  been  revealed  to  her,  that 
even  beyond  this  awful  termination,  there  was  one  event 
already  provided  for,  which  would  place  at  the  disposal  of 
that  rosy  boy,  whom  nothing  could  inspire  with  fitting 
reverence  for  herself,  the  whole  of  the  Middleton  estates, 
with  the  extensive  means  of  doing  good  which  that  pro- 
perty afforded. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  SUNSHINE  OF  LIFE. 


"  My  mother  used  to  tell  me,  we  could  make  our  own 
sunshine ;"  said  a  pleasant  thoughtful-looldng  girl,  who 
sat  with  her  cousin  one  bright  summer's  day  in  a  green 
and  shady  bower,  hung  over  by  the  climbing  branches  of 
the  sweet-scented  clematis,  and  peeped  into  by  no  eye  but 
that  of  the  rose,  whose  tender  buds  had  been  twisted 
inwards,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  full  perfume  of  their 
opening  bloom. 

It  was  indeed  a  lovely  day,  as  the  joyous  lark  told 
every  one  who  listened  to  her  song ;  and  yet  that  pretty 
cousin,  who  sat  there  with  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but 
to  be  happy  like  the  lark,  had  been  complaining  of  the 
cold  that  crept  in  through  the  interstices  of  the  bower,  of 
the  damp  which  rose  from  the  ground,  and  of  the  blight 
upon  the  roses;  so  that,  judging  by  the  many  details  of 
disaster  and  discomfort  she  was  able  to  enumerate,  one 
might  have  supposed  her  the  inhabitant  of  a  world  in 
which  sunshine  never  had  been  seen  or  felt. 

It  seemed  a  little  strange  that  one  so  young,  so  full  of 
health,  and  unquestionably  so  beautiful,  should  be  thus 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  a  lot  apparently  so  favoured  as 
her  own ;  and  it  would  have  seemed  still  more  strange  to 
any  one  who  could  have  penetrated  farther  into  her  cir- 
cumstances, and  have  seen  that  she  had  not  only  health, 
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but  competence,  and  motherly  care,  and  friends,  and 
society,  and  every  other  means  of  enjoyment  which  a 
reasonable  mind  could  desire.  And  yet,  when  she  rose 
up,  as  soon  as  a  cloud  had  overspread  the  face  of  the  sun, 
and  complained  of  an  ague-fit,  and  said  there  was  nothing 
else  but  ague  and  misery  to  be  expected  in  a  climate  like 
ours,  her  fair  face  was  distorted  by  an  expression  so  com- 
fortless and  despairing,  that  had  she  Hved  in  the  days  of 
knight-errantry,  a  dozen  champions  at  least  would  have 
offered  themselves  to  avenge  her  wrongs  upon  the  cruel 
tyrant  who  had  destroyed  her  peace. 

Unfortunately  for  Matilda  Morecome,  this  tyrant  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  earthly  champion  or  avenger. 
But  in  proportion  as  it  evaded  every  other  power,  it  was 
subject  to  her  own ;  and  the  same  disposition  or  faculty 
of  mind  which  directed  her  to  the  discovery  of  every  diffi- 
culty, or  disadvantage,  or  hinderance  to  enjoyment,  might 
have  been  employed  with  more  energy,  and  with  infinitely 
greater  benefit  to  herself,  in  finding  out  and  endeavouring 
to  obviate  everything  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  or  operated  in  any  way  against  their  good. 

Nothing  was  more  provoking  to  Matilda  than  the  inca- 
pability of  her  cousin  Agnes  for  entering  into  her  own 
views  of  human  life  and  its  miseries ;  and  she  bore  her 
perpetual  cheerfulness  with  less  composure,  because  the 
circumstances  of  her  cousin  were  such  as  '*  ought, ^^  she 
said,  "  to  render  any  one  unhappy,  if  they  had  feeling 
enough  to  be  so/'  For,  like  some  two  or  three  others  of 
her  age  and  sex,  Matilda  thought  it  indicated  feeling  to  be 
always  distressed,  or  annoyed — and  the  want  of  it,  to  be 
always  cheerful,  and  contented.  How  Agnes  could  manage 
to  be  cheerful,  poor  as  she  was,  an  orphan,  and  entirely 
dependent  upon  an  aged  grandfather,  whose  temper  ren- 
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dered  his  life  a  burden  to  himself  and  every  one  around 
him,  Matilda  never  could  account  for,  except  on  the 
ground  of  her  wanting  feeling;  and  such  was  always  the 
reproach  with  which  she  concluded  her  fruitless  endea- 
vours to  make  the  circumstances  of  her  cousin  appear  in 
her  eyes  utterly  unsupportable,  and  such  as  no  sensitive 
mind  could,  or  ought,  to  endure. 

In  vain  did  Agnes  reason,  that  having  no  help  for  her 
circumstances,  it  was  wiser  to  make  the  best  of  them ;  in 
vain  did  she  point  out  the  many  sources  of  enjoyment  she 
possessed  independently  of  poverty  and  subjection.  It 
was  all  want  of  feeling  on  her  part  to  enjoy  herself  at  all. 
And  then  to  appear  to  be  so  well,  and  to  undertake  so 
much,  was  really  quite  absurd,  when  Matilda  knew  she  was 
delicate — any  one  might  know  it  who  looked  into  her  face 
— perhaps  poor  Agnes  knew  it  too ;  but  it  was  the  last 
thing  she  would  have  wished  any  one  else  to  know,  and 
therefore  she  not  only  seldom  spoke  of  her  own  ailments, 
but  made  really  light  of  them,  or  rather  occupied  herself 
with  other  things,  and  thus  very  frequently  forgot  them. 

Two  years  from  the  time  of  this  conversation,  the  same 
cousins  sat  in  the  same  bower  on  a  summer^s  day  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  one  described ;  for  happily  such  days  return 
again  and  again,  and  the  tears  we  shed,  and  the  sighs  we 
breathe,  stay  not  the  steps  of  spring,  that  come  in  their 
own  good  time  dancing  over  the  green  hills,  and  along 
the  flowery  valleys,  announcing  that  simimer  is  at  hand, 
to  revisit  the  earth  with  beauty,  and  to  pledge  herself  for 
after-years,  to  come  back  to  the  same  spot,  at  the  same 
time,  though  we  may  not  be  there  to  meet  her  genial 
smile,  or  to  adorn  ourselves  with  the  garment  of  her 
gladness.  Yes ;  it  is  a  pleasant  thought,  that  spring  and 
summer   will   be   here,    though   we    may  not,    and   that 
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nothing  will  be  wanting  to  the  joy  of  the  great  heart  of 
nature,  even  when  affection  has  shed  her  last  tear  upon 
our  graves. 

Two  years  had  elapsed,  and  the  cousins  were  again 
companions  through  the  summer  months,  for  the  winter 
was  always  spent  by  their  grandfather  in  a  milder  atmos- 
phere; and  they  were  met  once  more  to  talk  over  the 
future,  and  the  past,  the  present  having  no  existence  with 
Matilda,  except  as  it  reminded  her  how  much  better 
things  in  general  might  be,  or  had  been ;  and  yet,  during 
these  two  years,  nature  had  been  painting  her  face  with 
brighter  beauty,  and  investing  her  person  with  more 
womanly  and  perfect  grace. 

With  Agnes  time  had  dealt  less  kindly.  Her  naturally 
delicate  constitution  had  yielded  to  the  weight  of  many 
cares,  and  many  arduous  duties,  so  far  that  a  slight  incli- 
nation to  deformity,  scarcely  perceptible  to  a  stranger, 
had  given  a  cast  of  feebleness  to  her  movements,  and  of 
solicitude  to  her  countenance ;  an  expression,  however, 
which  was  suddenly  and  effectually  dispelled  the  moment 
she  began  to  speak  or  smile,  for  nothing  could  exceed  the 
clear  intelligence  of  her  dark  blue  eyes,  shaded  by  long 
soft  lashes  of  jetty  black  —  nothing,  unless  it  was  the 
warm  and  joyous  smile  which  spread  a  glow  over  her 
whole  countenance,  like  the  genuine  sunshine  of  a  sincere 
and  trusting  heart. 

That  her  lot  was  in  some  respects  a  hard  one,  Agnes 
never  pretended  to  deny ;  for  she  was  not  only  the  com- 
panion, but  the  absolute  nurse,  of  an  irritable,  selfish, 
and  requring  old  man,  who,  both  by  night  and  by  day, 
insisted  upon  being  attended  upon  by  Agnes,  because  no 
one  else  was  so  quiet,  so  willing,  and  so  constantly  ready 
for  his  service.  He  only  wished  she  had  broader  shoulders. 
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that  he  might  lean  upon  them  with  more  security.  He 
never  asked  whether  the  staff  of  his  old  age  was  not  in 
reality  a  delicate  and  tender  plant  more  fit  for  the  kind 
cherishing  which  might  possibly  have  perfected,  at  the 
same  time,  its  beauty,  and  its  vigorous  growth. 

Agnes  never  pretended  that  her  lot  was  an  easy  one ; 
but  she  persisted  in  maintaining  that  life  had  so  many 
enjoyments  even  for  her;  that  the  world  was  so  beautiful, 
the  sky  so  blue,  the  earth  so  green,  and,  above  all,  the 
sunshine  so  bright  and  frequent,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
be  unhappy ;  and  thus  she  spoke,  and  smiled,  and  looked 
upon  the  pleasant  things  around  her  as  if  intended  to  be 
enjoyed,  and  not  to  be  complained  of. 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  speak  of  duty,^^  said  Matilda,  this 
day  in  the  garden-bower,  '^  and  I  suppose  if  we  were  very 
good,  duty  would  reconcile  everything;  but  when  you 
speak  of  pleasure,  pent-up  as  you  are  in  your  perpetual 
captivity,  I  really  cannot  understand  you.^^ 

Agnes,  who  had  laboured  long  to  convince  her  cousin 
that  she  had  her  share  of  real  enjoyment,  now  looked 
down  and  blushed,  smiling  at  the  same  time  so  signifi- 
cantly, that  Matilda  began  to  think  there  must  be  some 
hidden  meaning  in  her  words,  some  secret  in  her  happi- 
ness, beyond  what  she  had  yet  revealed.  Nor  were  these 
suspicions  unfounded.  Agnes  had  indeed  a  secret  from 
which  many  thousands  besides  herself  have  extracted 
happiness,  even  amidst  seeming  misery — a  secret  which 
to  her,  a  poor  and  almost  friendless  orphan,  destitute  as 
she  believed  herself  either  of  beauty  or  accomplishments, 
made  her  beyond  all  computation  rich.  Yes,  it  was  the 
happy  lot  of  this  humble-minded  girl  to  love,  and  to 
believe  herself  beloved.  That  any  one  should  think  of 
loving  her,  was  a  fact  to  her  mind  so  unaccountable,  that 
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she  had  given  up  attempting  to  penetrate  the  cause ;  more 
especially,  since  the  fact  itself  was  more  than  sufficient  for 
her  satisfaction,  but  that  she  should  be  the  chosen  wife  of 
such  a  man — so  far  above  her  in  all  intellectual,  and  per- 
sonal endowments — here  was  the  crowning  wonder  of  the 
whole — here  the  deep  source  of  all  her  gratitude  and  all 
her  joy.  To  be  his  first  love  too — the  first  treasure  of 
that  noble  heart — to  live  there  in  the  centre  of  those  deep 
affections,  and  to  be  the  only  one,  where  so  many  well 
might  envy  her  the  place  !  All  this  amounted  to  a  sum 
of  happiness  almost  too  great  to  be  disclosed,  and  she 
really  felt  a  delicacy  towards  her  cousin  in  revealing  it, 
lest  the  comparison  between  her  own  lot  and  Matilda's, 
might  awaken  any  painful  thoughts. 

Reserve,  however,  was  not  a  characteristic  of  her  dis- 
position, and  youth  is  quick  and  free  to  tell  where  there 
is  anything  pleasant  to  communicate ;  and  that  summer 
day  was  bright  and  calm,  and  the  garden-bower  was  very 
still,  and  the  butterfly,  as  it  flew  past,  seemed  to  promise  to 
the  rapture-burdened  heart  that  its  secrets  should  be  safe. 

And  thus  it  was,  that  the  blushing  Agnes  told  her 
tale,  not  eloquently,  it  must  be  owned;  but  with  grievous 
blunderings,  and  omissions,  and  misstatements,  as  if  she 
hardly  knew  the  truth  herself. 

"You  have  made  a  charming  bungle  of  it,'*  said 
Matilda,  laughing.  "  I  ask  but  one  thing  more,  and 
then  I  must  be  gone,  for  I  feel  a  headache  coming  on, 
and  indeed  I  have  been  far  from  well  all  the  morning — 
The  name  of  your  true  knight.  You  have  omitted  to  tell 
me  that." 

"Will  you  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret,''  asked 
Agnes,  "until  my  grandfather  shall  have  given  his  entire 
consent  ?" 
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''  Of  course  /^  replied  her  cousin.  "  I  should  have  no 
interest  in  naming  it,  and  do  not  think  it  very  likely 
I  shaU  be  asked.^' 

'^  Did  YOU  ever  hear  of  Gilbert  Weston  1"  asked  Agnes. 

"  Indeed,  I  have  V  repHed  Matilda. 

"  Why,  indeed  ?"  asked  her  cousin,  with  some  concern, 
for  it  was  now  Matilda^s  turn  to  blush — ''  Why,  indeed  ? 
Do  you  know  anything  of  him  ?" 

"I  only  know  this,^^  replied  Matilda,  blushing  still 
more  deeply,  "  that  I  might  have  been  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Weston  myself,  had  my  taste  been  for  love  without  the 
means  of  living." 

^'  But  we  don^t  mean  the  same  person ;"  pleaded  Agnes, 
sure  that  her  cousin  must  be  labouiing  under  some  mis- 
apprehension. 

"  I  mean  a  person,^^  replied  Matilda,  ^'  of  tall  and 
manly  figure,  with  handsome  face,  and  splendid  hair,  who 
wins  his  way  to  women^s  hearts  by  pretending  indiffer- 
ence to  the  sex  in  general,  and  thus  enhancing  the  value 
of  his  attentions  to  one.  Did  you  ever  see  in  the  possession 
of  the  person  you  mean,  a  gold  pencil-case  with  a  seal  on 
which  is  a  peculiar  devise,  said  to  be  an  antique  gem  V 

"  I  have  -j"  said  Agnes. 

"  That  pencil  was  offered  to  me,"  resumed  her  cousin. 

It  was  at  that  moment  in  the  possession  of  poor  Agnes 
— that  gift  of  gifts — the  gem  she  so  much  valued — and 
the  treasure  altogether  what  she  believed  to  have  been 
selected  as  especially  adapted  to  her  taste  ! 

"  My  head  is  becoming  dreadfully  bad ;"  sighed  Matilda. 
"Good  morning."  And  she  left  the  bower,  and  walked 
along  the  garden  towards  her  mother's  house,  never  once 
looking  back,  nor  thinking,  probably,  of  the  pleasant 
picture  she  had  so  effectually  maried. 
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Agnes  absented  herself  a  mucli  longer  time  than  usual 
from  her  grandfather  that  day — so  long,  that  his  anger 
becoming  bitter  and  violent,  the  servants  absolutely  trem- 
bled for  her  return.  But  Agnes,  though  sorry  to  have 
been  so  negligent,  was  not  at  all  afraid  that  day.  He 
thought  she  surely  could  not  hear  what  he  said,  her  coun- 
tenance was  so  unmoved,  and  therefore  he  spoke  louder, 
and  louder,  reproaching  her  with  every  species  of  ingra- 
titude; and  all  the  while  she  was  carefully  folding  a 
bandage  around  his  swollen  limb  with  her  soft  and  deli- 
cate hands ;  while,  kneeling  on  the  floor,  she  touched  him 
as  tenderly  as  if  he  had  been  a  sweet  and  suffenng  child. 

And  so  the  day  wore  on,  one  of  the  longest  Agnes  ever 
knew ;  but  the  calm  and  peaceful  night  came  after  it,  with 
the  stillness  of  her  own  loved  chamber,  and  the  moonlight 
shining  through  her  window,  and  prayer,  and  child-like 
trust  that  all  might  yet  be  well. 

The  first  impulse  in  the  mind  of  Agnes,  had  been  to 
break  off  her  engagement  altogether ; — but,  for  what  ?  she 
asked  herself  on  the  following  morning.  In  all  her  recol- 
lections, and  the  memory  of  love  is  seldom  incorrect,  she 
could  not  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  in  which  a  direct 
falsehood  had  been  told  her  by  her  lover.  He  had  not 
assured  her  in  so  many  words,  that  he  had  never  loved 
before,  he  had  not  presented  his  precious  gift  with  any 
declaration  of  its  having  been  selected  exclusively  for  her. 
No;  her  own  vanity,  and  selfishness,  she  believed  had 
caused  the  false  impression;  and  therefore  she  had  only 
herself  to  blame.  One  thought,  however,  still  awakened 
in  her  mind  a  host  of  painful  emotions,  the  more  so,  that 
she  knew  them  to  be  unamiable  in  the  extreme.  It  was 
the  thought  of  her  cousin,  so  much  more  beautiful  than 
herself,  having  been  the  first  object  of  her  lover^s  choice ; 
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yet  even  this  in  time  became  supportable^  for  in  the  secret 
of  her  heart  there  lurked  a  strong  conviction,  that  she 
herself,  though  less  attractive,  possessed  the  elements  of 
happiness  in  a  much  higher  degree ;  and  amongst  these, 
the  capability  of  usefulness  in  her  opinion  held  an  honour- 
able place. 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  she  said  to  herself,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  long  reverie,  "  that  I  could  wait  upon  him,  and  do 
a  thousand  things  for  him  which  Matilda  could  not ;  and 
if  he  should  be  ill,  I  could  nurse  liim,  for  I  have  been  well 
schooled  to  that ;  and  though  at  first  he  might  think  me 
not  so  pretty,  or  so  attractive,  I  could  perhaps  win  him 
over  to  love  me  for  my  kindness,  as  well  as  he  might  have 
loved  her  for  her  beauty." 

Agnes  had  read  but  little  in  the  book  of  human  natm-e. 
To  her  unsophisticated  mind  words  were  almost  things,  so 
little  did  slie  doubt  the  truth  of  those  she  loved.  Still 
less  had  she  learned  to  look  with  scrutinizing  eye  into 
that  page  of  deepest  mystery — the  eye  of  man,  and  see 
wlietlier  the  testimony  there  bore  witness  to  the  language 
of  his  lips — still  less  had  it  entered  into  her  mind,  to  con- 
ceive how,  in  the  social  intercourse  of  woman  with  the 
loftip'x  sex,  a  system  of  communion  and  intelligence  can 
be  so  effectually  carried  on,  that  falsehood  may  be  perpe- 
trated, where  no  lie  is  told.  Of  all  these  things  Agnes 
was  as  ignorant  as  unsuspecting,  and  on  this  blessed 
ignorance,  depended  half  her  happiness,  and  all  her  child- 
like trust. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  affairs  of  Agnes  and 
her  lover  to  assume  a  more  decided  character ;  and  witli 
this  view  he  had  repaired  to  the  place  of  her  residence, 
and  by  a  personal  application,  had  endeavoured,  without 
success,  to  iuduce  her  grandfather  to  dispense  with  her 
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services.  Not  that  the  old  gentleman  had  any  decided 
objection  to  the  match.  It  was  in  some  respects  better 
than  he  could  have  anticipated  for  a  pennyless  orphan 
like  Agnes ;  but  the  thing  was  out  of  the  question.  He 
could  not  spare  her^  and  that  was  enough. 

These  words  though  imperatively  uttered,  and  admitting 
neither  of  remonstrance  nor  appeal,  did  not  produce  that 
overwhelming  effect  upon  the  lover  which  might  have 
been  anticipated.  The  fact  was,  his  attention  was  at 
that  moment  engaged  in  calculating  the  probable  duration 
of  the  old  man^s  term  of  authority,  and  whether  it  would 
not  really  be  more  to  his  advantage  to  humour  him 
by  waiting  with  patience  and  submission,  than  to  urge 
a  subject  evidently  so  little  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes. 

"Anything  to  keep  him  in  good  humour,"  said  Gilbert 
Weston  to  himself;  and,  making  this  his  rule  of  action, 
he  so  far  won  upon  the  good-will  of  the  invalid  as  to 
obtain  his  entire  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his  grand- 
daughter, the  time  only  of  their  union  being  subject  to 
his  pleasure;  and  so  well  satisfied  were  both  the  more 
interested  parties  with  this  concession,  that  the  gentleman 
prolonged  his  visit  in  the  place  three  days  longer  than  he 
had  intended,  making  three  separate  calls,  of  an  hour's 
duration  each,  upon  the  lady  of  his  choice ;  while  Agnes 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  gratitude,  as  to  promise  her 
grandfather,  in  the  fullness  of  her  heart,  that  nothing 
should  induce  her  to  leave  him  during  his  life. 

Had  some  bird  of  the  air,  charged  with  the  officious 
duty  of  telling  the  secrets  of  one  party  to  the  ear  of 
another,  stood  upon  the  window  of  Agnes,  and  flapped 
its  wings  to  awake  her  from  those  transient  and  fitful 
slumbers  so  often  disturbed  by  her  duties  as  a  nurse — 
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had  it  then  and  there  disclosed  to  her  all  that  was  going 
on  in  the  busy  hotel  where  her  lover  was  at  that  time 
located,  she  would  have  learned  that  the  preparation 
for  a  ball  at  which  all  the  principal  families  in  the  place 
were  expected  to  meet,  was  in  reality  the  cause  of  that 
inability  to  tear  himself  away,  of  which  he  had  com- 
plained so  affectingly  on  his  previous  visit. 

Agnes  amongst  others  had  heard  of  this  ball,  but  it 
had  never  occurred  to  her  to  think  of  her  lover  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  more  especially  as  that  day  had  witnessed  his 
solemn  and  final  leave-taking  of  her,  previous  to  a  journey 
he  was  contemplating  for  the  next  six  months ;  and  though 
lie  had  not  told  her  precisely  at  what  hour  he  should  leave 
the  place,  slie  felt  no  doubt  in  her  own  mind  but  he  was 
at  that  moment  far  on  his  way  to  London,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability thinking  of  her  as  faithfully  as  she  was  of  him. 
She  was  therefore  but  little  prepared  to  hear  her  cousin 
Matilda,  after  exhibiting  the  dress  she  was  to  wear  at 
the  ball,  say  with  the  utmost  composure — "  By  the  way, 
I  saw  Gilbert  AYeston  to-day,  and  I  think  he  looks  hand- 
somer than  ever/^ 

Agnes  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  delight  in  her 
countenance,  where  triumph  was  for  once  almost  as  e\^- 
dent  as  her  gratitude.     Her  cousin  went  on — 

"  I  shall  meet  him  again  to-night,  and  in  all  probability 
dance  with  him,  if  I  find  nobody  I  like  better." 

The  bright  glance  of  triumph  which  Agnes  had  raised 
to  the  face  of  her  cousin,  was  as  quickly  converted  into 
one  of  the  utmost  confusion,  for  a  thousand  different 
sensations  crowded  into  her  mind  at  once,  and  amongst 
them  none  were  distinct,  except  a  sense  of  acute  agony, 
which  thrilled  even  through  her  bodily  frame,  to  her  very 
wrists,  until  she  with  difficulty  held  the  wreath  of  flowers 
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she  had  just  been  admiring,  and  which  her  cousin  was  to 
wear  that  night. 

The  last  thing  a  woman  would  wish  exposed  is  her 
jealousy ;  and  on  this  point,  humble  as  she  was  on  others, 
Agnes  was  not  without  a  touch  of  the  pride  belonging 
to  her  sex.  Besides  which,  the  sensation  was  but 
momentary.  It  passed  away  with  a  little  self-chiding, 
not  to  leave  her  satisfied,  for  there  was  something  still  to 
feel  in  the  want  of  perfect  openness  on  the  part  of  one, 
to  whom,  if  invited  by  his  confidence,  she  would  have 
opened  her  whole  heart,  and  from  whom  she  could  not 
even  now  ha,ve  concealed  either  plan  or  intention  in 
which  he  might  be  concerned.  She  therefore  returned 
to  her  grandfather  very  sad  that  day,  with  a  feeling  that 
she  would  rather  give  everything  she  had  in  the  world, 
than  be  required  to  amuse  him. 

From  this  duty,  however,  Agnes  was  less  likely  to  be 
excused  than  from  any  other.  Come  what  would,  her 
grandfather  must  be  amused;  and  not  for  one  evening 
only,  but  for  every  evening  in  the  week — in  the  month — 
in  the  year,  and  for  many  years.  Here  then  was  the  value 
of  that  unfaihng  fund  of  cheerfulness  for  which  Agnes 
was  so  remarkable.  Other  people  wearied  the  invalid — 
some  vexed  him,  and  many  staid  too  long;  Agnes  was  the 
only  one  who  never  failed  him.  Her  spirit  was  young, 
and  full  of  life,  her  voice  v/as  sweet,  her  hand  gentle,  her 
step  light  and  quick,  and  altogether  she  was  like  a  summer- 
bird  that  came  at  his  call,  and  brought  him  pleasant  tidings 
all  day  long.  Difficult  it  would  have  been  for  any  one 
unaccustomed  to  a  sick  room,  to  divine  of  what  these 
pleasant  tidings  consisted.  Still  more  so  from  whence 
the}^  could  be  gathered,  so  meagre  to  such  a  mind  as 
Matilda's,  would  have  appeared   the  materials  of  which 
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tliey  were  composed.  Much,  however,  depended  upon  the 
telling,  and  Agnes  had  the  happy  art  of  adding  all  acces- 
sories of  tone  and  manner  to  make  the  most  of  each  trifling 
item  of  her  scanty  store.  Besides  which,  there  is  the 
infinite  importance  attached  by  a  long  cherished  and 
secluded  invalid,  to  the  uses  and  requirements  of  illness , 
and  into  all  these  Agnes  plunged  with  such  unflinching 
and  entii-e  good- will,  that  no  small  amount  of  interest,  and 
even  of  drollery  and  laughter,  was  at  times  elicited  from 
things  of  the  most  ordinary  character.  Indeed,  she  had 
long  been  a  very  learned  little  nurse,  profoundly  initiated 
into  such  mysteries  at  an  early  age,  acquiring  the  habit, 
while  others  were  at  play,  of  throwing  ofl"  the  natural  love 
of  fun  and  frolic  inherent  in  childhood,  into  channels 
which  conveyed  refreshment  and  amusement  to  others, 
rather  than  to  herself.  In  the  acquisition  of  this  habit, 
she  had  had,  it  is  true,  a  strong  motive.  Some  might  call 
it  a  selfish  one,  for  it  was  to  dispel  the  clouds  upon  that 
fearful  brow,  before  which  so  many  had  been  accustomed 
to  tremble ;  while  she,  in  her  girlish  innocence,  possessed 
a  tact  which  rendered  her  at  all  times  welcome,  and  of 
late  years  absolutely  necessary,  to  the  sufi*ering  and 
irritable  old  man,  who,  if  his  bodily  pain  could  be  alle- 
viated, or  his  mind  even  for  a  moment  beguiled,  cared 
little  from  what  source  he  drew  his  consolation,  so  that 
it  was  not  liable  to  be  exhausted. 

We  have  said  that  Agnes  found  the  cheerful  perform- 
ance of  her  duties  on  this  day  very  difficult ;  but  happily 
for  her,  before  the  closing  in  of  night,  there  came  a  mes- 
senger from  the  hotel  with  a  note — a  kind  note,  she 
thought  it — from  Gilbert  Weston,  stating,  that  having  found 
it  impossible  to  leave  at  the  hour  he  had  expected,  there 
being  no  place  in  the  evening  mail,  he  had  no  alternative 
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but  to  await  the  cliances  of  the  morning;  and  as  sleep 
under  such  circumstances  was  out  of  the  question,  Agnes 
need  not  be  surprised  should  she  hear  of  his  having  spent 
an  hour  or  more  at  the  assembly  rooms. 

"  This  is  all  right  f  said  Agnes,  folding  the  note  up 
hastily,  and  repairing  now  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  the 
chamber  of  her  grandfather,  where  she  performed  her 
part  to  admiration,  without  one  failure,  or  even  one  rebuke, 
until  the  first  stroke  of  the  morning  hours,  when,  having 
dispensed  the  accustomed  sleeping  draught,  and  seen  it 
gradually  take  efi'ect,  she  retired  on  tiptoe  to  her  own 
apartment,  a  small  room  jutting  out  from  the  wall  of  the 
house,  and  overlooking  a  narrow  garden,  beyond  which 
the  road  into  the  town  immediately  passed.  It  was  a  fine 
still  moonlight  night,  when  Agnes  looked  out  from  her 
window.  Sleep  was  far  from  visiting  her  eyelids.  She 
was  too  busy  with  the  party  at  the  ball — too  happy  in 
their  happiness ;  and  she  determined  to  await  the  return 
of  the  carriage  which  she  knew  would  bring  her  cousin 
past  the  garden  over  w^hich  she  looked,  so  near  as  even  to 
admit  of  their  speaking  to  each  other. 

In  the  mean  time  the  ball  had  gone  off  successfully. 
Matilda  had  never  looked  lovelier,  or  been  more  admired. 
Conscious  of  her  powers  of  attraction,  she  was  that  night 
in  high  good  humour  with  herself,  and  with  every  one ; 
and  especially  it  seemed  that  she  was  in  high  good  humour 
with  Gilbert  Weston,  for  by  a  strange  contradiction,  not 
here  to  be  explained,  she  directed  her  full  powers  of 
charming  to  him,  a  man  now  well  known  to  be  engaged. 
It  is  not  asserted  that  w^oman  has  it  inherent  in  her 
nature  to  be  at  times  thus  contradictious.  It  is  not 
asserted  that  a  spoiled  and  selfish  beauty  sometimes  finds 
as  much  pleasure  in  ?/;itying,  as  in  tying,  the  knots  which 
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love  would  make  secure ;  but  so  it  was  in  the  present 
instance,,  that  the  lover  of  the  simple-hearted  Agnes 
would  have  been  better  at  that  moment  tracing  his  weary 
journey  on  foot,  crossing  a  dark  sea,  or  anywhere  than  in 
that  gaily-lighted  room,  with  sounds  of  joy  and  forms  of 
beauty  all  around  him.  What  words,  or  thoughts,  or 
feelings,  were  exchanged  betwixt  him  and  the  beautiful 
Matilda,  perhaps  they  themselves  could  scarcely  tell,  and 
no  one  else,  assuredly ;  but  they  parted  not  until  she  was 
seated  in  the  carriage  that  conveyed  her  home,  and  then 
he  leaned  in  at  the  window  with  a  sprig  of  white  rose  in 
his  hand,  which  she  petulantly,  but  still  playfully,  refused. 
At  last,  with  some  irritating  expression  which  proved  too 
much  for  his  temper  and  patience,  she  threw  it  carelessly 
from  the  carriage.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment. 
The  horses  were  just  starting.  He  snatched  up  the  rose, 
and  again  throwing  it  in  at  the  open  window,  exclaimed — 
"  Give  that  to  your  fair  cousin,  and  tell  her  it  came 
from  me." 

The  carriage  was  soon  wheeling  rapidly  along  the  road, 
and  the  scorned  and  slighted  rose-sprig  lay  untouched 
upon  the  seat  where  it  had  fallen.  Matilda  was  approach- 
ing the  residence  of  her  grandfather.  The  moonlight  was 
so  clear  she  could  distinctly  see  that  Agnes  was  seated  at 
her  open  window,  for  she  had  long  been  listening  for 
the  sound  of  coming  wheels.  The  coachman  was  an  old 
servant  of  Mrs.  Morecome^s,  and  the  two  cousins  feeling 
themselves  safe  under  his  protection,  asked  him  with  one 
voice  to  stop.  In  another  moment  Agnes  was  standing 
on  the  dewy  grass  beside  the  garden-rails,  asking  eagerly 
of  Matilda  all  the  news  of  the  ball — of  who  was  there, 
and  how  they  looked,  though  she  cared  only  for  one,  and 
waited  for  no  answer,  so  eager  was  her  hope  that  he  would 
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be  the  next  to  be  described.  His  name,  however,  was 
strangely  omitted  in  all  Matilda  had  to  say ;  only  just  as 
they  were  separating,  she  seemed  suddenly  to  recollect 
something,  and  throwing  the  white  rose  over  the  garden 
wall,  said  who  it  had  been  sent  for,  and  by  whom. 

Never  was  precious  pearl  snatched  up  from  the  pebbly 
shore  with  more  eagerness,  than  this  already  faded  flower 
was  gathered  by  Agnes  from  the  bushes  amongst  which  it 
had  fallen.  It  was  enough  to  live  upon  for  the  remainder 
of  that  night ;  and  when  morning  dawned,  it  found  her 
with  her  hair  dishevelled,  just  as  she  had  attempted  to 
prepare  herself  for  rest,  but  with  her  thoughts  still  lost  in 
deep  and  pleasant  reverie,  while  in  her  hand  she  held  the 
precious  flower  which  she  believed  to  have  been  gathered 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  true  heart,  for  her,  and  her 
alone.  Alas  !  for  the  value  of  a  flower  ! — that  so  inno- 
cent a  gift  should  be  liable  to  so  vast  an  amount  of  mis- 
apprehension ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Within  little  more  tlian  twelve  months  from  the  time 
already  described_,  Agnes  was  a  happy  wife,  the  mistress  of 
a  pleasant  home,  where,  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  all 
seemed  to  be  going  on  as  prosperously  as  any  reasonable 
mind  could  desire.  Agnes  was  indeed  happy — the  sunshine 
of  her  hfe  almost  unclouded,  for  never  before  had  she  been 
the  mistress  of  her  own  actions,  her  own  time,  her  own 
resources,  her  own  means  of  occupation  or  amusement; 
and  now,  if  there  was  any  fault  to  be  found  with  her  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  that  she  was  a  little  too  much  the  mis- 
tress of  these — a  little  too  independent — that  nobody,  not 
even  the  one  only  being  for  whom  she  lived,  exercised  the 
least  authority  ov-er  her,  not  even  so  far  as  to  ask  her  to 
do,  or  not  to  do,  some  trifling  thing,  because  it  was  agree- 
able or  otherwise  to  himself.  She  had  heard  that  men 
were  selfish  and  requiring — What  a  mistake  !  thought 
Agnes,  in  the  guileless  simplicity  of  her  heart : — At  all 
events,  '^  I  know  one  who  is  neither.' 

On  the  death  of  her  grandfather,  it  was  discovered  that 
Agnes  was  left  in  possession  of  a  few  hundreds  more  than 
she  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  In  the  course  of  twelve 
months,  there  followed  what  her  aunt,  Mrs.  IMorecome, 
called  a  "  dull  wedding,  hastily  got  up :"  but  Agnes  was 
perfectly  satisfied ;  and  on  reaching  her  new  home,  it  so 

II.  L 
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far  exceeded  her  highest  hopes  in  the  way  of  comfort,  and 
even  elegance,  that  she  had  nothing  left  to  wish — nothing, 
unless  it  was  that  she  might  be  told  sometimes  what  to  do, 
or  how  to  please. 

Gilbert  Weston  was  a  man  incapable  of  premeditated 
unkindness.  Easy  in  his  manners,  and  generally  agree- 
able, it  cost  him  nothing  to  show  the  common  attentions 
of  what  is  called  a  good  husband  to  a  bride  so  amiable,  so 
humble,  and  so  unrequiring.  Besides  which,  he  was  often 
from  home — a  painful  necessity  of  which  he  informed 
Agnes  before  his  marriage,  and  therefore  she  was  neither 
disappointed  nor  disposed  to  complain.  There  was  conse- 
quently a  great  amount  of  calm  in  the  household  of  the 
Westons  altogether,  interrupted  only  by  a  few  calls,  which 
rarely  grew  into  visits,  owing  to  an  understanding  that 
Mr.  Weston  was  under  the  necessity  of  being  almost 
always  in  town. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  monotony  of  this  state  of 
things,  Agnes  was  not  dull.  She  had  so  much  to  interest 
her  in  her  new  circumstances,  and  her  new  home;  so  great 
an  event  to  anticipate  every  time  her  husband  was  about 
to  return,  and  so  much  to  enjoy  in  the  advance  of  summer, 
the  bloom  of  her  garden,  and  the  work  of  her  own  hands, 
for  she  was  always  busy  either  within  or  without,  that  no 
sensation  of  dullness  had  ever  yet  stolen  across  her  mind. 
Life,  however,  to  the  happiest  of  human  beings,  must  be 
dull  without  anticipation ;  but  here  Agnes  was  more  than 
happy,  for  she  was  eagerly  expecting  the  arrival  of  her 
aunt,  and  cousin  Matilda,  to  pay  her  a  long  sociable  visit ; 
and  the  joy  of  receiving  them  as  guests  in  her  own  home, 
can  only  be  fully  understood  by  those  who,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  possess  a  home  of  their  own,  and  a 
home  exactly  suited  to  their  tastes. 
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But,  in  addition  to  this  source  of  enjoyment,  Agnes  had 
the  happiness  of  hearing  her  husband  say  that  he  intended 
to  hold  himself  more  at  liberty  from  his  business,  and  to 
remain  more  at  home  during  the  stay  of  her  guests,  than 
he  had  done,  or  indeed  could  do,  at  other  times ;  and  her 
gratitude  to  him  for  this  instance  of  the  most  genuine  and 
delicate  kindness,  was  beyond  all  bounds.  It  was  such  as 
made  her  long  to  throw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
tliank  him  even  with  tears,  from  her  full  and  overflowing 
heart ;  but  someliow  or  other,  he  always  turned  away 
when  she  began  to  thank  him,  thus  strengthening  her 
conviction  that  he  at  least  was  not  a  selfish  or  requiring 
man. 

The  happy  day  at  last  arrived,  and  the  carriage  which 
was  to  convey  Mrs.  Morecome  and  her  daughter  was 
heard  at  the  door.  Gilbert  Weston  had  a  bad  habit  of 
being  always  out  of  the  way  when  visitors  arrived,  and 
often  careless  in  his  dress;  but  now  Agnes  beheld  with 
admiration  the  figure  of  her  husband  standing  in  the  hall, 
his  dress  and  hair  arranged  with  studied  nicety,  and  his 
whole  countenance  beaming  with  the  most  genuine 
welcome. 

"  How  kind  is  this  V  said  Agnes  to  herself;  but  in 
another  moment  she  forgot  everything  in  the  delight  with 
which  she  introduced  her  aunt  and  cousin  into  a  drawing- 
room,  around  which  they  evidently  looked  with  some  sur- 
prise.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  the  mistress  of  that 
apartment.  Agnes  was  but  human,  and  she  felt  almost 
giddy  with  a  sense  of  her  own  exaltation. 

Could  Gilbert  Weston  have  looked  impartially  upon  his 
own  young  bride  on  that  occasion,  he  would  have  seen 
and  felt  that  she  was  infinitely  more  lovely  than  the  capri- 
cious   beauty   towards   whom    his    admii'ing    eyes   wers 
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directed.  The  cheek  of  Agnes,  usually  so  pale,  was  now 
flushed  with  animation,  her  soft  blue  eyes  looked  bright 
and  almost  dark  with  intense  expression,  while  the  waves 
of  her  deep  chesnut  hair  floated  carelessly  around  her  neck 
and  brow,  as  she  passed  rapidly  but  still  gently  along, 
regardless  of  everything  but  those  little  acts  of  genuine 
kindness,  without  which  a  welcome,  however  eloquently 
expressed,  is  but  a  thing  of  words. 

Matilda  Morecome  was  surprised,  but  evidently  not 
particularly  pleased,  to  see  the  kind  of  home  of  which  her 
once  poor  cousin  was  now  the  mistress.  The  first  impres- 
sion of  astonishment,  however,  soon  passed  off,  and  was 
succeeded  by  her  habitual  air  of  indifference,  adopted  for 
all  occasions  on  which  she  did  not  condescend  to  admire, 
but  found  nothing  to  condemn.  Very  different  was  the 
conduct  of  the  aunt,  who,  with  more  of  matronly  expe- 
rience, made  it  her  business  to  examine,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  also  seemed  to  find  it  difficult  to  admire.  From 
the  moment  she  set  foot  in  the  house,  and  found  it 
respectable,  she  adopted  a  patronizing  air,  and  what  was 
wanting  on  her  part  of  affection  towards  her  niece,  she 
made  up  by  words  of  endearment  never  used  before. 

The  familiar  expression,  "  My  dear,''  is  perhaps  capable 
of  a  greater  variety  of  meanings  than  any  other  two  words 
in  the  English  language.  "  My  dear''  may  be  made  to 
convey  the  bitterest  reproach,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
instances  in  which  the  same  sweet  words  have  accompanied 
the  infliction  of  personal  violence.  Beyond  this,  the 
patronizing  "My  dear"  is  sometimes  rendered  scarcely 
less  offensive  by  the  quarter  from  which  it  emanates,  and 
the  feeling,  perfectly  understood  on  both  sides,  by  which 
it  is  accompanied.  Happily  for  Agnes,  she  knew  little  of 
these  distinctions  of  sound  and  sentiment.     Her  affections 
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had  never  been  called  forth  in  any  extraordinary  degree 
towards  her  aunt,  and  therefore  she  thought  no  more  of 
her  unlooked-for  kindness  on  the  present  occasion,  than 
that  it  fell  in  agreeably  with  the  general  sunshine  of  her 
happy  life. 

Fatigued  with  her  journey,  Mrs.  Morecome  requested 
to  retire  early  that  night,  and  Agnes  accompanied  her 
upstairs.  To  the  only  being  upon  earth  who  had  ever  filled 
towards  her  anything  resembling  the  place  of  a  mother, 
it  was  natural  that  the  young  wife  should  wish  to  unbur- 
den her  full  heart,  even  of  some  portion  of  its  joy,  for  joy 
itself  is  a  burden  when  untold,  and  unparticipated.  With 
a  pleased  and  animated  look,  she  pointed  out  to  her  aunt 
all  the  accommodations  of  her  apartment,  and  even  when 
that  was  done,  still  lingered,  as  if  in  expectation  of  some 
congratulation  to  which  she  thought  she  had  a  right.  At 
last  her  girlish  gladness  gained  the  mastery  over  her 
accustomed  diffidence,  and,  looking  innocently  into  the 
face  of  her  aunt,  she  exclaimed — "  Don't  you  think,  dear 
aunt,  that  of  all  human  beings  I  have  the  greatest  right 
to  be  happy  V' 

"  I  will  tell  you  better  twelve  months  hence,"  was  the 
cold  reply ;  and  there  would  have  been  no  harm  in  such 
an  observation,  had  it  been  followed  up  with  better  feeling. 
But  in  the  present  instance  this  was  all,  and  Mrs.  More- 
come's  conversation  immediately  turned  upon  the  cost  of 
the  bed-furniture,  the  expense  of  a  handsome  wardrobe 
which  stood  in  the  room,  and  the  general  outlay  required 
in  fitting  up  a  house  such  as  that  of  which  her  niece  was 
the  mistress,  with  sundry  insinuations  about  the  non-pay- 
ment of  tradesmen's  bills,  even  down  to  a  small  debt  of 
Gilbert  Weston's,  which  she  knew,  from  good  authority, 
to  be  still  standing  in  the  town  in  which  she  lived. 
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"  I  will  mention  it,"  said  Agnes,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "  and  perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  pay- 
it  for  us  immediately  on  your  return." 

"  I  pay  it !"  exclaimed  the  aunt.  "  Do  you  think  I  am 
going  to  associate  myself  with  anything  of  this  kind?" 

^'  Ah !  well,"  said  Agnes,  with  perfect  good  humour. 
"  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  the  affair  arranged  in  some 
other  way.  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be  done;"  and 
so  saying  she  left  the  room,  with  a  cordial  good-night,  but 
not  without  feeling  that  a  little  cloud  had  come  between 
her  and  that  bright  sun  which  so  often  illumined  her 
path. 

In  truth,  it  was  not  the  first  time  such  little  clouds  had 
appeared  above  the  horizon  of  late,  threatening  to  cast 
their  shadow  across  the  hemisphere  in  which  Agnes  lived. 
Not  that  they  occasioned  her  any  serious  anxiety,  because 
they  arose  from  circumstances  apparently  so  easily  reme- 
died, the  results  of  mere  carelessness  on  the  part  of  her 
husband,  requiring  but  a  word  to  remind  him  before  all 
would  be  set  right. 

So  tliought  Agnes,  and  so  her  little  cloud  vanished  away 
in  the  distance,  and  all  was  sunshine  again.  With  a  light 
step  she  ran  down-stairs  to  her  cousin,  and  thanked  her 
husband,  with  her  heart  upon  her  lips,  for  making  himself 
so  agreeable  in  her  absence. 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  he,  rather  harshly,  and  the  conversa- 
tion ceased,  for  there  is  a  tone  and  a  manner  which  can 
effectually  put  a  stop  even  to  the  most  determined  talker, 
and  Agnes  was  by  no  means  guilty  of  this  excess. 

The  following  day  was  one  of  proud  exultation  to  Agnes. 
Her  husband  declared  himself  at  leisure,  and  entirely  at 
the  service  of  his  guests.  His  horses  were  ordered,  and 
he  was  ready  to  drive  them  anywhere  j  but  Mrs.  Morecome 
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preferred  remaining  within,  to  see  a  little  more  of  her 
niece^s  domestic  arrangements.  Matilda  had  no  such 
inclination.  The  day  was  beautiful,  the  scenery  inviting, 
she  was  ready  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  young  wife  was 
left  to  unburden  her  mind  of  all  its  happy  household  cares, 
to  a  listener  who  was  at  least  curious  to  hear,  if  not  other- 
wise interested. 

First  amongst  their  various  subjects  of  pleasant  thought 
and  animated  conversation  came  that  of  taste — who  had 
chosen  this,  and  who  the  other ;  and  proud  was  Agnes  to 
tell  how  one  accomplished  mind  had  selected  everything 
that  was  most  ornamental,  and  most  to  be  admired.  Next 
came  the  consideration  of  expense,  not  quite  so  pleasant 
to  be  sure,  but  yet  not  much  the  contrary,  seeing  that 
none  of  the  tradespeople  had  yet  sent  in  their  bills,  and 
that  Agnes  was  entirely  ignorant  of  their  amount. 

''And  pray,  how  much  might  this  carpet  be  a  yard?" 
said  Mrs.  Morecorae. 

"  I  really  cannot  tell  you,"  replied  Agnes,  "  but  don't 
you  think  it  admirably  suited  to  the  room  ?" 

'^  Better  suited  to  the  room  than  to  your  husband's 
purse,  in  my  humble  opinion,"  was  the  reply,  accompanied 
by  a  kind  of  significant  look,  which  seemed  to  say, 
"  I  could  tell  you  more  about  that,  if  I  chose."  And  this 
hint  was  followed  by  so  many  others  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, that  even  Agnes  could  not  remain  untouched  by  their, 
meaning,  and  she  said  at  last,  "  I  hope  you  are  not  afraid 
about  our  expenses.  Aunt.  I  am  sure  Gilbert  has  an 
excellent  business." 

"Who  told  you  so,  child?"  asked  Mrs.  Morecome. 

"  He  told  me  so  himself,  to  be  sure." 

"  He    could    easily  say   that,   or    anything    else,   if  he 
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Agnes  looked  directly  into  tlie  countenance  of  her  aunt. 
There  was  a  sharp  merciless  expression  there,  which  per- 
fectly startled  her. 

'^  He  is  too  good  to  say  what  is  not  true/'  said  Agnes  i 
and  her  aunt  laughed  outright — but  with  such  a  laugh ! 

''  Compose  yourself/'  said  Mrs.  Morecome — it  was  she 
herself  who  needed  to  be  composed ;  Agnes  was  perfectly 
calm — "  I  have  come  here  entirely  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
seeing  that  you  have  no  mother,  nor  any  one  to  warn  you 
of  the  rash  step  you  have  taken." 

"  Warn  me  ?"  said  Agnes,  with  unusual  energy — "  the 
step  is  taken.     Your  warning  is  too  late.'' 

"  I  think  it  my  duty,  nevertheless,"  continued  the  aunt, 
"  to  tell  you  that  you  have  married  a  beggar — a  bank- 
rupt !"  and  she  struck  the  table  with  her  hand,  and 
pushed  back  her  chair,  as  if  she  had  done  a  great  and 
noble  thing,  which  every  one  had  not  the  moral  courage 
to  do. 

"  Then  the  money  my  grandfather  left  me,"  said  Agnes, 
"  will  help  to  pay  his  debts." 

"  Yes,"  observed  the  aunt,  "  but  you  must  not  live  in 
this  manner." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Agnes,  very  meekly.  *'  The  alte- 
ration is  soon  made.  It  would  not  cost  me  a  moment's 
struggle  if  I  really  believed  what  you  tell  me." 

"  Believe  it  or  not,  child,  the  time  will  come  when  you 
will  have  to  believe  it,  and  when  you  will  thank  me  for 
having  opened  your  eyes." 

"  I  only  wonder  you  did  not  try  to  open  them  before," 
observed  Agnes. 

"  It  would  have  been  of  no  use,"  said  her  aunt.  *^  I  saw 
you  were  determined  to  have  your  own  way — to  marry,  and 
ruin  yourself." 
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''  Come,  come,  dear  aunt/^  said  Agnes,  in  a  sadly  soft- 
ened tone,  for  this  was  a  kind  of  conversation  she  was  ill 
able  to  sustain,  and  the  tears  were  already  starting  to  her 
eyes — "Let  us  talk  about  something  more  agreeable.  You 
know  I  am  married  now.  It  is  of  no  use  repenting/^  and 
she  smiled  through  her  tears,  with  an  expression  which 
plainly  told  how  little  likely  she  was  to  have  repented, 
even  had  she  known  in  time. 

^'  Ah !  that  is  always  the  way  with  self-willed  people," 
observed  Mrs.  Morecome.  ^'  Experience  is  their  only 
teacher,  and  marriage  is  sometimes  the  bitterest  experience 
of  all."     , 

*^  And  sometimes  the  sweetest,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Where  a  man^s  character  is  blameless,  I  grant  it," 
said  the  aunt,  "  but  where  do  we  find  these  blameless  cha- 
racters ?  I  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  about  Gilbert 
Weston,  but  that  I  see  you  are  determined  to  think  him 
perfect." 

Agnes  gave  no  sign  whatever  of  wishing  to  hear  more ; 
but  still  her  aunt  went  on.  And  then  followed  the  history 
of  the  man^s  transgressions,  so  fearfully  circumstantial  that 
it  sent  the  crimson  blood  into  the  cheeks  of  the  young 
wife,  to  leave  them  paler  than  before.  She  spoke  not,  nor 
wept,  but  remained  statue-like,  and  silent,  only  that  her 
fingers  quivered  over  the  embroidery  she  was  working, 
and  her  aunt  went  on — on — on — until  it  seemed  as  if  the 
great  agony  she  was  inflicting  was  never  to  have  an  end. 

It  wanted  but  a  short  time  of  the  dinner-hour  when 
Agnes  escaped  from  her  tormentor,  but  she  had  taken 
away  with  her  the  poisoned  arrow  in  her  bosom.  Where 
then  was  the  bright  sunshine  of  her  life?  It  was  where  it 
has  been  so  often  found  in  seasons  of  affliction,  streaming 
down  upon  the  prostrate  form  whose  knees  are  bent  in 
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prayer ;  and  from  this  lowly  posture  the  poor  wife  arose, 
no  longer  poor,  for  she  had  poured  her  soul  forth  in  those 
earnest  words,  and  what  could  she  do  more?  Yes,  there 
was  one  thing  she  would  do — she  would  keep  this  guilty 
secret  to  herself.  He  never  should  suspect  her  knowledge 
of  it.  After  all,  it  was  but  a  sin  of  past  years — of  youth 
unguarded  and  uncared  for.  What  was  his  former  life  to 
her  ?  His  existence  for  the  present  and  the  future  was  all 
she  had  to  think  of.  And  so  she  did  think,  until  amid 
her  silent  musings,  as  she  sat  alone,  a  calm  stole  over  her, 
and  she  was  almost  satisfied. 

It  was  well  for  Agnes  in  h^r  attempts  at  the  recovery 
of  her  self-possession,  and  her  peace  of  mind,  that  the 
dinner  that  day  was  delayed  until  an  unusually  late  hour, 
owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  her  husband  and  his  fair 
companion.  They  came  at  last,  however,  in  high  good 
humour  with  themselves,  and  with  each  other,  delighted 
with  their  ride,  and  abounding  in  allusions  to  previous 
topics  of  conversation,  which  they  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  explain  to  the  rest  of  the  party.  Agnes  ventured  one 
or  two  inquiries,  but  there  was  no  reply,  or  worse  than 
none,  for  she  was  told,  in  a  short,  grave,  and  set-down 
manner,  that  if  the  thing  was  explained  to  her  she  would 
not  understand  it — an  observation  about  as  difficult  to 
receive  gracefully  as  any  which  a  patient  wife  is  likely 
to  have  addressed  to  her. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Agnes,  with  all  her  simplicity  of 
heart,  could  not  help  feeling,  though  she  scarcely  acknow- 
ledged it  to  herself,  that  her  husband  was  more  abrupt 
with  her  than  usual;  that  Avhen  she  joined  in  the  conver- 
sation, it  seemed  to  lose  its  life  and  interest  to  him ;  that 
"when  she  laughed,  he  became  grave — and  so  on  through 
all  that  lorg  catalogue  of  fatal  symptoms,  too  fearfully 
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denoting  the  state  of  a  heart  whose  affections  are  either 
dead  or  absent.  And  woman  is  quick  to  perceive  all  these 
— quick  by  instinct,  and  by  that  fearful  birthright  of  sen- 
sibility which  she  holds  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and 
which  all  the  riches  in  the  world  can  neither  purchase  from 
her,  nor  bestow  if  she  has  it  not. 

Agnes  was  neither  selfish  nor  requiring.  She  wished 
not  to  monopolize  the  attentions  of  her  husband.  She  was 
perfectly  satisfied  to  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  her  guests 
■ — nay,  she  was  most  happy  to  be  so,  while  he  took  upvon 
himself  the  task  of  entertaining  them ;  but  she  was  too 
sensitive  by  nature  not  to  understand  that  his  manner 
implied  sometliing  more  than  pleasure  towards  them — 
something  far  too  much  like  displeasure  towards  herself, 
and,  alas  for  her  !  she  had  not  yet  learned  the  difference 
betwixt  displeasure  and  want  of  love.  No,  she  feared^  she 
believed,  she  had  offended  him,  and  she  asked  him  in  pri- 
vate if  this  was  not  the  case. 

•^^  Nonsense  V  was  the  short  reply.  '^  How  should  you 
offend  me  ?" 

Gilbert  "Weston  was  a  little  more  respectful  to  his  wife 
after  this,  for  above  all  things  he  studied  to  avoid  every- 
thing like  a  pathetic  appeal  to  his  feelings  on  her  part. 
He  asked  her  opinion  about  walking  or  riding,  he  placed 
her  a  chair  when  she  stood  beside  him,  and  by  a  series  of 
little  attentions  of  that  kind,  he  soon  won  her  back  to  the 
belief  that  he  had  all  the  while  been  showing  the  most 
delicate  regard  for  herself,  in  his  civility  and  kindness  to 
her  friends.  In  this  state  of  mind  she  saw  them  depart, 
and  he  went  with  them,  for  now  he  had  business  in  town 
of  a  most  pressing  and  urgent  nature. 

Agnes  remained  alone ;  and  now  that  the  new  interests 
attaching  to  her  domestic  arrangements  had  a  little  sub- 
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sided,  slie  felt  herself  lonely,  for  she  had  all  her  life  been 
accustomed  to  active  occupation  in  the  service  of  others, 
and  she  now  felt  the  want  of  something  really  useful  to 
do,  some  being  to  serve,  some  object  to  exist  for  beyond 
herself,  and  the  little,  the  very  little,  which  her  husband 
required  at  her  hands.  In  that  little,  Agnes  might  have 
read  the  sentence  of  her  married  doom,  had  she  been 
more  conversant  with  the  world,  and  with  the  human 
heart.  As  it  was,  she  only  read  the  absence  in  her  hus- 
band's character  of  that  selfishness  which  is  commonly 
attributed  to  his  sex.  Of  all  men,  she  would  have  argued, 
Gilbert  Weston  was  the  least  selfish,  because  he  asked  her 
-so  seldom  to  do  anything  for  him,  he  interfered  so  little 
with  her  pursuits,  he  left  her  so  entirely  to  the  disposal  of 
her  own  time,  without  reference  to  his  wishes  as  regarded 
himself. 

It  seemed  a  pity,  even  as  a  matter  of  worldly  calcula- 
tion, that  the  character  of  Agnes  was  so  ill  bestowed.  She 
would  have  made  the  best  wife  in  the  world  to  a  man  who 
claimed  her  every  thought,  her  every  moment,  her  every 
effort,  to  serve  or  to  amuse.  Something  she  must  be 
doing,  and  something  that  had  some  good  in  it ;  for  the 
mere  contrivance  about  food  and  dress  went  but  a  very 
little  way  towards  satisfying  a  mind  like  hers.  Something 
she  must  do,  and  she  thought  of  different  acts  of  charity 
in  the  village  and  the  neighbourhood  around,  but  against 
these  her  husband  always  set  bis  face  with  the  utmost 
determination.  He  hated  busy  bodies,  and  women  who 
attended  schools  and  went  about  with  tracts  he  hated  pre- 
eminently. Besides  which,  he  had  other  use  for  his  money. 
The  poor  were  greedy  and  ungrateful.  He  should  soon 
have  his  house  full  of  them,  and  the  bread  eaten  from  his 
table,  if  he  gave  any  countenance  to  their  complaints. 
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Thus  argued  Gilbert  Weston.  Nor  was  this  style  of 
thinking  and  feeling  altogether  new  to  Agnes,  for  her 
grandfather  had  argued  much  in  the  same  manner,  against 
all  her  attempts  to  extend  his  charity  beyond  that  central 
point,  at  which  so  many  persons  make  a  virtue  of  begin- 
ning, who  never  venture  upon  any  farther  progress.  And 
because  this  style  of  reasoning  was  not  new  to  Agnes,  she 
bore  it  better,  and  was  less  dissatisfied  with  her  husband's 
use  of  it,  than  she  might  have  been,  for  she  had  been 
trained  in  a  hard  school,  which  had  this  one  advantage  at 
least,  that  the  good  which  she  found  in  human  life  and 
character  stood  out  more  prominently — that  the  bright 
spots  were  brighter  from  the  surrounding  darkness. 

Something,  however,  Agnes  must  have  to  do.  She  had 
interested  herself  very  much  about  the  motherless  children 
of  the  gardener,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  adjoining  their 
grounds,  and  particularly  in  the  oldest  child,  a  little  sickly 
girl,  who  worked  all  day  for  the  rest,  without  any  means 
of  instruction.  Agnes  thought  if  she  could  teach  this  child, 
though  only  for  an  hour  every  day,  while  the  baby  slept, 
it  would  be  doing  some  good,  and  she  accomplished  her 
purpose  so  much  to  her  own  satisfaction,  and  that  of  the 
little  girl,  that  the  garden  looked  more  beautiful,  and  the 
sunshine  more  bright,  as  she  bent  her  way  with  light  and 
buoyant  step  towards  the  cottage. 

Full  as  her  heart  was  of  this  newly-found  enjoyment, 
Agnes  kept  her  secret  to  herself,  and  did  not  mention  it 
to  her  husband.  Indeed,  she  was  beginning  to  keep  many 
things  to  herself,  for  a  sort  of  fear  was  stealing  over  her 
in  his  presence,  or  perhaps  more  properly  a  sense  of  not 
being  understood — of  Hving  in  a  different  mental  world — 
of  breathing  a  different  atmosphere  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  therefore  being  incapable  of  that  intimate  commu- 
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nion  of  being,  without  which  the  marriage-bond  is  nothing 
but  a  name. 

Much  has  been  said  and  sung  of  the  zest  given  by 
secrecy  to  those  enjoyments  wliich  want  the  sanction  of 
an  approving  conscience ;  but  if  the  same  eloquence  had 
been  bestowed  in  describing  the  more  exquisite  enjoyment 
of  doing  good  by  stealth,  of  the  secret  performance  of  some 
secret  duty  done  from  pure  benevolence,  and  for  the  love 
of  Him  who  sought  the  hidden  walks  of  humble  life,  and 
made  no  ostentation  even  of  the  performance  of  his  heal- 
ing miracles — if  the  same  eloquence  had  been  bestowed 
upon  the  gentle  step,  the  voice  subdued,  the  hour  of  pri- 
vacy, the  bounding  heart  kept  down  by  colder  or  uncon- 
genial influences,  yet  panting  for  some  outlet,  and  finding 
it  where  no  eye  sees,  but  that  which  looks  approvingly 
down  from  the  high  throne  of  everlasting  love  and  mercy; 
oh !  how  much  better  might  the  world  be  made  if  men, 
and  women  too,  would  set  imagination  free  to  range 
through  fields  like  these,  to  cull  the  flowers,  and  to  give 
back  to  the  weary  bosom  its  inalienable  right  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  this  wealth  of  happiness. 

The  path  of  Christian  duty  is  not  the  dull  and  weary 
road  we  have  been  too  much  taught  to  think  it ;  and  we 
do  great  injustice  to  religion  by  dwelling  so  much  upon 
its  privations — so  little  upon  its  varied  and  intense  enjo\'- 
ments.  Would  every  human  heart  speak  out  its  full 
experience,  wdiat  an  amount  of  evidence  would  go  to 
prove  that  the  weariness,  the  unsatisfying  toil,  the  dis- 
appointment in  possession,  and  the  aching  void,  are  alike 
on  the  side  of  vice,  of  world liness,  of  mere  carelessness 
about  eternal  life.  Set  up  what  idol  we  may  choose  from 
out  the  moral  chaos  of  a  life  without  religion,  it  is  the 
same  with  all — fame,  fashion,  loves  and  friendships,  and 
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the  golden  calf  men  so  much  worship — there  is  dust  and 
weariness  upon  them  all;  the  flowers  we  weave  around 
them  fade  before  the  sun  of  a  single  day  goes  down — 
they  totter  as  we  kneel  before  thera ;  and  when  we  seek 
them  in  weakness  and  calamity,  behold,  they  have  fallen, 
and  lie  in  ruins  at  our  feet. 

It  is  indeed  a  waste  and  a  weariness  to  bestow  such 
exquisite  imaginings  as  men  are  fond  of  conjuring  up,  on 
things  so  transient,  and  so  sure  to  decay — so  earthborn, 
and  worse  than  earthly,  as  a  guilty  joy ;  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  that  vast  and  onward  range — still  higher, 
and  still  brighter;  from  the  tear  of  lowly  penitence,  or 
the  cup  of  water  to  the  thirsting  soul — onward,  and 
upward,  through  every  grade  of  human  feeling — through 
the  portals  of  the  grave,  and  onward  still,  higher,  and 
higher,  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  redeemed ;  and 
higher  still,  to  the  source  and  the  centre  of  Eternal  Love  ! 
And  men  with  imagination,  and  genius,  and  eloquence 
their  gift,  can  leave  all  this,  and  babble  about  low  and 
guilty  things,  till  they  make  the  heart  sick  with  delicious 
sweets,  instead  of  hungry  and  still  eager  for  that  which 
cannot  tire.  "When  shall  we  learn  that  our  business  here 
is  to  go  on,  and  that  to  hold  out  a  promise,  however  fair, 
of  anything  to  satisfy,  is  to  mock  the  natural  appetite  of 
a  free  and  heaven-born  soul.  Imagination  gives  the  zest 
we  want  in  life  to  lure  us  on,  but  we  want  it  farther — we 
want  it  beyond  the  grave.  It  is  more  appropriate  there 
than  here.  Now  we  have  of  necessity  to  do,  for  at  least 
a  considerable  portion  of  our  time,  with  the  material,  the 
tangible,  the  real,  as  men  choose  to  call  it,  because  it  can 
be  touched  and  handled,  and  resembles  in  some  sort  the 
bodies  with  which  we  are  clothed.     But  is  there  anything 
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more  real  than  a  soul  ?    If  that  is  not  real,  what  is  ?    The 
grave  can  answer  for  the  rest. 

The  work  of  imagination,  then,  should  be  to  lure  us  on 
towards  the  Eternal — to  preserve,  in  all  its  exquisite,  and 
minute,  but  certain  operation,  the  electric  chain  which  ex- 
tends, not  so  much  from  every  act  which  marks  the  human 
course,  as  from  every  motive  harboured  in  the  breast  of 
man — from  his  secret  consciousness — from  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  untold  will,  to  the  high  intelligences  of  heaven, 
where  angels  tune  their  harps  afresh,  and  wave  their  wings, 
and  thrill  the  living  air  with  joy,  if  but  a  prayer  escapes, 
or  falls  a  tear,  or  melts  a  stubborn  heart,  beneath  some 
lowly  roof  on  earth.  This  is  the  just  tribute  of  imagi- 
nation to  the  Almighty  Giver  of  so  rich  a  gift,  that  it 
should  paint  the  true  reality  of  life  in  beautiful  and  living 
hues,  and  thus  sustain  its  own  appropriate  part  in  minister- 
ing to  that  onward,  upward  course,  ever  the  happy  tendency 
of  the  enlightened  soul  towards  the  eternal — the  holy — 
and  the  true. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  And  where  may  you  be  going  ?"  said  Gilbert  Weston, 
to  a  little  girl  whom  he  met  in  his  garden  one  morning. 

"  To  the  good  lady/'  was  the  cheerful  and  prompt  reply, 
as  if  there  was  but  one  good  lady  in  the  world. 

"  To  what  good  lady  ?"  he  asked  very  naturally. 

"  To  Mrs.  Weston,  the  lady  who  teaches  me  to  read.'' 

"  Mrs.  Weston  teaches  nobody  to  read.  What  do  you 
mean  ?"  said  he. 

The  child  curtsied,  and  did  not  like  to  contradict,  but 
evidently  would  not  give  up  her  point. 

"You  shall  tell  me  more  about  this  strange  story," 
said  Mr.  Weston.  "  Whose  child  are  you?  the  gar- 
dener's ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  half  frightened ;  "  and  Mrs.  Wes- 
ton comes  every  day  to  teach  me  my  lessons,  while  little 
Johnny  is  asleep ;  and  I  bring  her  flowers  from  my  own 
little  garden,  and  I  love  her  very  much.  Here  are  the 
flowers,  sir.  Would  you  please  to  take  them?  It  is  all 
the  same,  sir ;  and  I  could  run  home  in  a  minute." 

"  Run  home  as  fast  as  you  like,"  said  Gilbert  Weston, 
"  a  httle  faster  than  you  came  here,  and  if  ever  I  catch 
you  coming  through  my  grounds  again,  I'll  make  you  run 
faster  still." 

The  child  looked  up  into  his  face  for  one  moment  of 
astonishment,  for  he  laughed  as  he  said  this,  and  she 
thought  perhaps  he  might  be  only  threatening  her  in  jest; 

II.  M 
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but  it  was  tlie  laugh  of  a  man  wlio  tries  tlie  sharp  lash  of 
his  whip  upon  some  frightened  animal,  and  enjoys  all  the 
luxury  of  seeing  it  more  afraid.  The  perceptions  of  the 
little  girl  were  alive  to  all  this,  and  she  turned  away  as 
quickly  as  she  could,  with  her  flowers  in  her  hand,  and  her 
head  drooping  over  them ;  and  many  tears  had  rolled  from 
her  bright  eyes  before  she  reached  her  father^s  door. 

"What  is  all  this  nonsense  about  ?''  said  Gilbert  Weston 
to  his  wife,  when  he  sat  down  to  dinner  that  day.  "  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  soon  have  a  dame-school  held  in  the  house. 
There  are  not  many  things  in  which  I  care  whether  I  have 
my  own  way  or  not;  but  I  do  happen  to  care  in  this 
instance,  and  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  I  will  not  have  these 
kind  of  people  encouraged.  I  know  what  they  are  better 
than  you  do.^^ 

Agnes  had  the  prudence  to  be  silent.  Would  that  all 
wives  had  the  same !  There  is,  however,  a  compound  of 
absurdity  and  injustice,  of  ill-temper  and  ill-feeling,  more 
difficult  a  thousand  times  to  hear  with  patience  than  the 
most  direct  personal  affront  ;  and  were  it  not  that 
moments  of  irritation  are  the  worst  occasions  for  attempt- 
ing to  set  so  many  wrong  things  right,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  ask  for  what  purpose  was  the  sense  of  indigna- 
tion given  us,  if  not  to  repel  such  aggressions  against  com- 
mon sense  and  common  feeling* 

Agnes  was  silent,  but  not  because  she  did  not  feel. 
A  burning  flush  upon  her  cheek  betrayed  the  secret  that 
she  could  be  indignant,  though  she  could  at  the  same 
time  be  still.  She  thought,  however,  that  perhaps  the 
time  would  come  when  the  subject  could  be  more  calmly 
discussed,  and  to  some  better  purpose;  and  thus  she 
hoped  on,  and  thus  her  sunshine  came  again,  and  she  was 
all  that  evening  as  cheerful  and  amusing,  as  gentle  and 
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as  quick  to  serve  or  please,  as  if  she  had  herself  been 
recently  the  subject  of  the  most  obliging  concessions. 

The  next  day  her  experiment  was  tried,  with  all  sweet- 
ness, and  a  total  failure  was  the  consequence.  She  was  to 
teach  no  more,  to  have  no  more  little  girls  coming  to  the 
house  with  flowers,  the  only  offering  they  could  make 
from  the  fulness  of  their  little  grateful  hearts ;  she  was  to 
go  no  more  into  their  humble  homes  on  errands  of  kind- 
ness, nor  share  with  them  the  natural  sympathies  which 
of  late  had  made  her  feel  so  much  less  alone. 

Agnes  showed  no  outward  demonstration  of  her  sorrow 
when  this  hard  sentence  was  passed  upon  her.  Perhaps 
he  who  uttered  it  had  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  pain  he 
was  inflicting,  for  he  seemed  in  high  good  humour  with 
himself,  and  even  called  upon  his  wife  occasionally  for  a 
response  to  the  clever  things  he  was  saying,  or  a  smile  at 
the  anecdotes  he  condescended  to  relate.  Nor  was  the 
response  denied.  Agnes  smiled  and  listened  to  his  heart's 
content,  and  only  once  forgot  herself  so  far  as  to  be 
detected  in  a  reverie,  when  she  ought  to  have  laughed 
outright. 

When  Gilbert  Weston  left  his  home  again,  that  was  the 
trying  time  to  Agnes.  She  walked  to  the  shaded  part  of 
her  garden,  which  sloped  down  to  a  pretty  woodland 
stream,  and  from  this  situation  she  could  see  the  gar- 
dener's cottage,  and  the  little  girl,  with  all  a  mother's 
cares,  amongst  her  tiny  charge.  Perhaps  they  beheld 
each  other,  for  she  had  not  looked  long  before  she  saw 
that  the  child  had  taken  some  sudden  resolution,  so  hur- 
ried was  the  manner  in  which  she  darted  into  the  cottage, 
and  almost  instantaneously  was  seen  upon  the  garden- 
walk,  hastening  on  as  if  an  errand  of  life  or  death  impelled 
her  forward.     Her  business  was  soon  accomplished.     She 
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held  in  her  arms  a  beautiful  little  dog,  which  she  set  down 
at  the  feet  of  her  friend,  with  a  look  of  proud  triumph ; 
and  rapidly  explaining  how  it  had  come  into  her  brother^s 
possession,  and  how  she  had  begged  it  for  Mrs.  Weston, 
she  ran  down  the  garden- walk  as  hastily  as  she  had  come. 

Agnes  knew  not  what  to  do.  The  child  had  placed  a 
string  in  her  hand,  by  which  the  dog  was  secured.  It  was 
a  timid  little  creature,  and  the  natural  impulse  even  of  a 
common  nature  would  have  been  to  soothe  and  caress  it. 
Agnes  tried  the  experiment,  and  the  doom  of  her  newly- 
found  friend  was  sealed.  From  the  first  time  that  it 
looked  into  her  face  with  its  full  dark  eyes,  she  could  not 
— she  would  not,  have  parted  with  it  for  a  mine  of  wealth. 

Yet  what  was  Agnes  to  do  ?  She  had  heard  her  husband 
say,  that  he  hated  dogs  in  general,  and  dogs  of  this  kind 
in  particular.  Was  it  within  the  range  of  possibility  that 
he  should  hate  such  an  animal  as  the  graceful  creature 
playing  around  her  feet  ?  Most  certainly  not.  She  would 
practise  a  little  management  on  his  return.  She  would 
not  let  the  dog  be  seen  at  first,  but  gently  introduce  it 
sometime  when  he  was  in  the  best  of  all  good  humours. 

W^ith  this  laudable  resolution,  Agnes  met  her  husband 
on  his  return,  and  the  first  evening  passed  over  without 
his  ear  detecting  a  small  shrill  whine  from  a  building 
separate  from  the  house,  which  came  rather  ominously 
upon  the  breeze,  and  touched  the  sensitive  nerves  of 
Agnes.  Once,  he  certainly  did  look  up  alarmingly,  and 
said  something  about  an  extraordinary  noise,  but  his  news- 
paper attracted  him  again,  and  Agnes  worked  on  without 
being  further  questioned. 

"So  far,  so  good,^'  thought  Agnes,  on  retiring  to  rest 
that  night.  "  He  will  perhaps  be  more  cheerful  to-mor- 
row, and  then  I  shall  accomplish  my  purpose.^^     But  the 
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morrow  came,  and  still  there  were  dark  clouds  upon  her 
husbandry  brow.  So  she  determined  to  wait  in  silence  one 
day  longer. 

To  persons  not  altogether  happy  in  themselves,  there 
is  no  more  melancholy  meal  than  breakfast,  and  Gilbert 
Weston  had  just  exclaimed,  for  the  twentieth  time,  against 
the  heinous  culpability  of  some  post  or  postman  by  which 
his  daily  paper  was  not  brought  at  the  precise  moment 
when  it  ought,  when  the  door  of  the  breakfast-room  burst 
open,  and,  behold  ! — a  glossy-coated  spaniel  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy  of  joy,  devouring  its  mistress  with  its  caresses,  and 
finally  jumping  into  her  lap  !  The  happy  look  of  Agnes 
as  she  half-repelled,  and  half-invited  these  caresses,  might 
have  won  upon  a  harder  heart  than  that  of  her  husband^ s, 
bat  it  failed  with  him ;  and  in  an  instant,  by  a  terrible 
outburst  of  passion,  he  convinced  his  wife  that  this  vrould 
never  do — that  either  her  new  favourite  or  herself  must 
leave  the  house.  It  is  just  possible  that  for  a  moment 
the  thought  did  cross  the  mind  of  Agnes,  that  they  would 
leave  the  house  together,  so  strong  was  the  bond  which 
nature  had  established  even  in  so  short  an  acquaintance, 
between  the  little  helpless  playful  animal,  and  her  own 
warm-loving  heart.  She  was,  however,  too  well  convinced 
what  must  be  done,  to  ask  what  might ;  and  calling  the 
dog  after  her,  she  hastened  out  of  the  room. 

The  natural  temper  of  Agnes  Weston  had  been  so  long 
kept  under  by  circumstances,  that  no  one  believed  her  to 
be  capable  of  what  she  really  was.  She  was,  however, 
but  a  woman  after  all;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  she 
hurried  down  the  garden -walk  straight  on  towards  the 
stream,  to  where  its  deepest  waters  lay,  amid  dark 
shadows  under  the  boughs  of  overhanging  trees.  Here 
the  place  was  so  lonely  and  so  strange,  that  the  dog  grew 
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terrified,  until  Agnes  sat  down  beneath  a  tree,  and  then 
it  leapt  into  her  arms,  too  evidently  believing  it  was  safe. 
The  touch  of  its  silky  coat  beneath  her  hand  seemed  to 
work  a  total  change  in  the  mind  of  Agnes,  and  again 
looking  at  the  soft  dark  eyes  so  intently  fixed  upon  her 
face,  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  resigning  her  whole 
being  to  a  storm  of  passionate  and  bitter  grief. 

With  all  this  the  resolution  of  Agnes  changed  not,  but 
addressing  a  workman  who  happened  to  be  passing  by, 
she  told  him  her  purpose,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  willing 
to  do  her  that  great  kindness. 

*^  I  will  do  you  a  much  greater  kindness  than  that," 
said  the  man,  "  I  will  keep  the  dog  myself,  for  a  more 
beautiful  little  animal  I  never  saw.  It  would  be  a  sin 
and  a  shame  to  drown  such  a  creature,  and  a  cruelty 
besides." 

"But  you  will  drown  it,  if  I  give  you  half  a  guinea, 
will  you  not  ?"  said  Agnes. 

"  I  could  sell  it  for  three  times  that  money,"  replied 
the  man. 

"  What  you  could  sell  it  for  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
question,"  said  Agues.  "  Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  do  as 
I  request  you  ?" 

"  Why,  if  there 's  no  help  for  it,"  said  the  man,  "  I 
suppose  I  must." 

And  so  the  deed  was  done ;  and  the  dark  waters  closed 
over  the  timid  little  trembler,  and  never  more  was  gentle 
hand  laid  softly  on  its  silken  coat,  or  tearful  cheek  pressed 
fondly  to  its  head. 

There  was  no  sunshine  that  day  for  Agnes  Weston. 
But  not  because  she  was  again  alone.  She  had  been 
alone  before,  and  happy.  She  was  far  from  happy  now. 
The  world  looked  dark  around  her,  and  all  things  sad; 
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for  she  had  yielded  for  the  first  time  during  many  years 
of  discipline  to  the  impulse  of  ungoverned  passion,  and 
she  had  nothing  to  reflect  upon  within  or  without  which 
afforded  her  a  moment^s  satisfaction.  How  fully  did  she 
now  realize  the  truth  of  what  she  had  been  told  in  early 
childhood,  "  that  we  can  in  a  great  measure  create,  or 
destroy,  our  own  sunshine." 

In  this  manner  days  and  weeks  passed  on,  and  Agnes 
was  indeed  alone,  for  her  husband  was  more  from  home 
than  ever.  He  seemed  absent  and  absorbed  too  when 
he  did  return,  and  though  it  \vas  evident  that  some  cause 
of  anxiety  preyed  upon  his  mind,  she  ventured  not,  after 
the  first  repulse,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  his  uneasi- 
ness. Thus  circumstanced,  Agnes  received  a  letter  from 
her  husband  one  day  during  his  absence,  requesting  her 
to  look  into  his  private  desk  for  a  paper  which  he 
described,  and  of  which  he  was  in  urgent  need.  Agnes 
went  with  pleasure  to  perform  this  duty,  for  she  now  felt 
herself  of  use,  though  in  so  small  a  way.  She  felt  herself 
trusted  too,  which  was  far  better,  and  faithfully  she  applied 
the  key,  and  opened  one  drawer  after  another,  feeling  as 
if  there  was  a  kind  of  sacredness  about  everything  she 
touched.  At  length  the  paper  fell  into  her  hands.  No ; 
the  signature  was  the  right  one,  but  this  was  a  private 
letter,  and  from  her  husband's  dearest  friend — the  con- 
fidential companion  -of  his  early  years, — the  adviser  to 
whom  she  knew  he  had  first  commimicated  his  thoughts 
with  regard  to  herself,  and  to  his  marriage.  How  pleasant 
it  would  be  to  recur  to  those  by-gone  days,  that  looked  so 
happy  now  in  the  distance  —  now  when  she  was  com- 
paratively desolate,  for  it  is  desolate  to  have  no  one  to 
serve.  How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  find  there  some 
confirmation  of  her  husband's  love,  now  that  his  assurances 
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of  it  were  so  few,  and  far  between !  Not  that  she  really 
doubted  it.  She  only  thought  him  occupied,  forgetful, 
and  harassed  about  other  things.  She  felt  sure  he  would 
return  to  his  better  self  again,  when  the  pressure  of  his 
business  had  a  little  abated,  and  in  the  mean  time  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  look  into  this  letter ! — the  date 
too  caught  her  eye.  It  had  been  written  at  the  very  time 
when  their  first  vows  were  plighted.  How  well  could  she 
remember  it ! 

There  is  an  intensity  of  desire  which  too  often  blinds  us 
to  those  nice  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  which  in 
calmer  moments  we  see  more  clearly.  What  has  a  wife 
to  do  with  a  letter  written  to  her  husband  before  their 
marriage  ?  Agnes  asked  not  this  question  at  the  moment. 
Her  mind  was  so  full  of  sweet  and  pleasant  thoughts — 
her  heart  so  burdened  with  its  own  load  of  incommunicable 
affection,  so  little  too  did  she  suspect  the  vast  difference 
between  the  state  of  her  husband's  feelings  and  her  own, 
so  happy  would  she  have  been  had  he  been  tempted  to 
read  the  most  private  paper  in  her  secret  store,  that  with- 
out the  consciousness  of  doing  absolutely  wrong,  she 
yielded  to  the  impulse  of  her  heart,  and  allowed  her  eye 
to  dwell  too  closely  on  the  contents  of  that  letter. 

At  first  she  was  led  on  by  a  description  oidy  of  the 
scenes  which  she  knew  that  friend  was  visiting  at  the 
time;  but  then  came  mention  of  herself — no,  not  herself 
— some  other  object  of  regard.  Her  heart  beat  violently, 
she  could  not  lay  the  letter  down;  she  must  know  all. 
It  was  not  much  to  know.  There  was  no  name  given,  but 
evidently  some  object  of  all-absorbing  interest  alluded  to, 
as  if  to  a  theme  well  understood  between  the  writer  and 
his  friend.  And  at  last,  towards  the  end,  came  the 
*'  graver  theme,''    as  the   writer  called  it — the  "matri- 
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monial  specidatioin!^ — such  were  his  words  ;  and  to  Agnes 
everything  which  followed  looked  as  if  written  in  a  blaze 
of  lightning,  especially  these  words — "  You  say  the  girl  is 
a  good  girl,  but  you  can  never  love  her,  only  you  must 
have  money.  Are  you  sure  of  that?  "We  often  hear 
warning  lectures  upon  the  uncertainty  of  woman's  will, 
but  I  would  read  you  a  warning  lecture  upon  the  uncer- 
tainty of  an  old  man's  will.  Suppose  he  dies  and  leaves 
her  only  a  few  hundreds,  and  you  are  linked  for  life  to 
such  a  clog  as  you  describe  ?'' 

Agnes  remained  with  her  forehead  bent  upon  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  desk,  until  it  had  almost  cut  through  to  her 
turning  brain.  She  saw  nothing  —  heard  nothing  — 
perhaps  felt  nothing ;  for  there  is  a  tumult  of  the  soul  in 
which  a  thousand  feelings  jar  together  so  as  to  produce 
no  definite  sensation.  The  awakening  from  this  state — 
the  uprising  from  this  sea  of  horrors  to  float  upon  its 
surface,  and  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  amongst  its  gloomy 
waves — that  is  the  time  to  feel.  And  that  time  came,  for 
Agnes  knew  all — all  the  sad  secrets  which  belong  to  the 
situation  of  an  unloved  wife  —  all  its  humihation,  its 
uncommunicable  agony,  and  its  strange  desolateness,  like 
that  of  Hagar  thrust  forth  from  the  shelter  of  her  home, 
only  that  the  Egyptian  mother  thirsting  in  the  wilderness 
might  still,  in  the  secret  of  her  heart,  beheve  that  he 
would  willingly  have  called  her  back. 

Amongst  other  sensations  which  crowded  upon  the  mind 
of  Agnes,  was  that  of  a  strange  timidity.  She  seemed  no 
longer  to  be  the  mistress  of  her  own  house,  her  servants, 
or  anything  but  what  she  had  possessed  before  her 
marriage.  She  went  stealthily  from  room  to  room,  but 
the   pretty   ornaments,   and    all    the    tasteful   furniture. 
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seemed  no  longer  to  be  hers.  Sometimes  her  eyes  would 
fill  with  tears,  which  the  fever  of  her  brain  dried  up,  and 
then — the  sudden  tenderness  was  gone — the  green  leaves 
were  withered,  the  silvery  fountains  sealed,  and  the  great 
desert  lay  before  and  around  her  again. 

It  was  not  the  least  part  of  this  suffering,  that  even  the 
past  must  be  given  up  —  the  sweet  and  beautiful  past. 
That  woman  is  not  poor  in  heart,  who  can  remember  the 
time  when  she  was  truly  loved.  These  memories  were 
gone  to  Agnes  now,  and  gone  for  ever.  She  had  been 
deceived,  or  rather  had  deceived  herself,  for  now  that  her 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  truth,  she  read  its  evidence  on 
every  page  of  her  past  history,  and  wondered  as  she  read, 
that  the  dark  characters  had  not  been  legible  before.  She 
now  saw  everything  with  an  acuteness  of  vision  which 
made  the  truth  too  palpable.  She  saw  the  averted  look, 
she  heard  the  indifferent  reply,  she  interpreted  the  mean- 
ing of  all  that  absence  from  a  pleasant  home  which  offered 
so  many  attractions,  but  offered  them  in  vain.  She  was 
herself  the  blight  upon  his  garden  flowers,  the  cloud  in 
his  fair  sky,  the  shadow  on  his  path,  the  burden  to  his  free 
and  manly  spirit,  the  weight  which  kept  him  down  from 
happiness — from  all  things  pleasant  and  honourable  in 
which  man  delights.  And  all  this  she  was  doomed  to  be 
for  life — all  this  to  the  being  whose  path  she  would  have 
strewn  with  roses,  treading  on  the  thorns  herself,  if  that 
could  have  spared  his  feet. 

The  next  time  Gilbert  Weston  returned  to  his  house, 
Agnes  scarcely  dared  to  meet  him.  Indeed,  she  felt  it 
impossible  to  obtrude  herself  upon  his  notice  in  any  way, 
and  even  the  accustomed  salutation  she  managed  to  avoid 
by  appearing  to  be  occupied  with  other  things.     At  table 
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she  was  distant  and  respectful — Oh  !  how  distant  !  for 
none  are  so  widely  separated  as  those  who  are  married 
without  love. 

Gilbert  Weston  was  gloomy  and  absorbed,  as  he  had 
always  been  of  late.  As  was  his  custom  after  dinner,  he 
threw  himself  upon  a  couch,  and  either  slept,  or  seemed 
to  sleep.  Agnes  crept  stealthily  beside  him,  and  shrinking 
partly  behind  the  couch,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  seen  if  he 
should  awake,  she  bent  silently  over  him,  so  close  as  almost 
to  feel  his  breath  upon  her  brow.  What  would  she  not 
have  given  at  that  moment  to  hold  him  to  her  heart,  to 
play  with  his  beautiful  hair,  to  touch  him  so  gently,  as  a 
fond  mother  would  touch  her  sleeping  child;  but  she 
dared  not — she  felt  that  she  had  no  right.  Shut  out  from 
his  affection,  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  presume  upon 
being  his  wife.  There  was  but  one  thing  she  could  do ; 
and  sinking  down  upon  her  knees,  she  hid  her  face  in  the 
same  pillow  with  his,  and  prayed  for  him  and  for  herself; 
and  praying  she  began  to  hope,  that  if  all  her  future  hfe 
was  devoted  to  one  object,  if  she  was  quiet,  and  very 
humble,  and  asked  nothing  for  herself,  but  lived  for  him 
alone,  Heaven  would  remove  from  her  the  curse,  and  per- 
mit her  no  longer  to  be  a  stumbling,  and  an  offence,  to  the 
husband  of  her  love. 

It  was  in  the  calm  hour  of  twilight  when  Agnes  breathed 
this  prayer.  The  room  was  shadowy  and  still,  except  that 
through  a  partly  opened  window  soft  airs  breathed  in,  and 
rays  of  autumn  moonlight  streamed  upon  the  floor.  Long, 
and  deep,  and  earnest,  was  that  prayer,  from  which  at  last 
she  started,  for  the  sleeper  suddenly  awoke.  In  another 
instant  she  was  standing  by  the  window,  but  she  heard 
him  groan  heavily,  as  if  oppressed  or  agitated  by  some 
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harassing  sensation,  of  which  she  very  naturally  inquired 
the  cause. 

''  What  a  fool  I  was  to  sleep  V'  was  the  reply. 

"  Why  T'  asked  Agnes.     ''  You  seemed  very  weary."" 

"  Yes,  but  I  always  have  bad  dreams.'' 

"  W  hat  was  your  dream  ?  The  room  was  very  quiet,  and 
this  dim  light  is  always  soothing." 

''  Soothing,  do  you  call  it  ?  Why  don't  we  have  lights  ? 
I  would  not  have  that  dream  again  for  all  the  world." 

"  What  was  it  like  ?" 

"It  was  like  a  deep  black  sea,  with  heavy  booming 
waves,  and  faces  here  and  there  of  drowning  men." 

"  Oh  !  do  not  think  about  it  now.  Look  at  the  sweet 
moonlight." 

"  There  was  no  moonlight  there,  nor  sun,  nor  stars,  but 
one  little  boat  I  saw  riding  high  upon  the  waves,  and 
coming  on,  and  on,  as  sure  as  if  it  sailed  upon  a  summer 
lake,  and  that  boat  was  for  me." 

"  For  you  alone  ?" 

"  Yes,  alone.  I  never  knew  before  what  it  was  to  be 
alone,  but  not  a  creature  stood  beside  me  on  that  wild  and 
dreary  shore." 

"Not  one?" 

"  No ;  I  had  a  consciousness  that  all  had  left  me  iu 
my  great  extremity." 

"All?" 

"  Yes,  all ;  and  I  called  and  struggled  to  get  after  them, 
but  in  vain,  and  thus  I  awoke.  Let  us  have  lights,  I  say. 
It  is  of  no  use  talking  of  these  things.  The  horror  of  a 
dream  remains,  when  all  the  rest  has  vanished." 

Lights  were  immediately  brought,  and  the  dreamer 
arose   from   his    couch,   feverish,  and   restless,  with  the 
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countenance  of  one  who  has  looked  upon  some  awful 
scene  of  calamity  or  distress,  in  which  he  knows  not  how 
soon  he  himself  may  have  to  share.  He  drew  his  fingers 
through  the  thick  masses  of  his  raven  hair,  and  raised  it 
from  his  forehead  to  lighten  the  pressure  on  his  burning 
brain.  Large  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  brow, 
and  his  hand  shook  violently,  as  he  snatched  the  potent 
draught,  upon  which  he  had  too  long  depended  for  strength 
to  bear  the  agonizing  conflict  of  his  mind.  This  draught 
was  the  enemy  most  feared  by  Agnes,  because  it  always 
took  her  husband  farther  and  farther  from  her,  and  from 
his  better  feelings.  Uninfluenced  by  it,  even  she  herself 
could  sometimes  find  a  way  to  his  heart,  if  not  to  his 
affections.  She  could  talk  to  him  of  happier  and  of 
holier  things.  She  could  read  to  him,  and  he  would 
listen,  for  her  voice  was  like  the  music  of  some  mountain- 
stream;  and  even  when  his  thoughts  were  wandering,  his 
ear  was  soothed.  But  no  sooner  had  the  burning  draught 
been  taken,  than  he  became  the  -s-ictim  of  animal  excite- 
ment stirring  up  the  most  turbulent  and  dangerous 
passions.  In  this  state  Agnes  often  trembled  before 
him,  not  so  much  from  a  sense  of  personal  danger,  as 
from  a  secret  horror  at  the  spectacle  of  a  human  form 
and  character  thus  distorted  and  abused. 

No  more  now  was  there  any  satisfaction  in  the  soft 
moonlight,  or  the  calm  evening  hour.  Heated,  and  gross, 
and  ten-ible,  was  the  aspect  of  the  man  for  whom  Agnes 
had  so  fervently  prayed.  Not  that  she  prayed  the  less 
now  that  her  only  consolation  was  to  escape  from  his  pre- 
sence, but  she  prayed  more  despondingly ;  and  the  tears 
of  freshly-awakened  tenderness  she  had  so  lately  shed 
over  him,  gave  place  to  sensations  of  personal  repulsion, 
perhaps  of  all   others   the    most   painful   for   a   delicate 
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mind  to   endure  in  connection    with    the    object   of  its 
deepest  love. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Agnes  to  herself,  '^  if  he  had  married  a 
woman  more  congenial  to  his  taste,  he  would  never  have 
had  recourse  to  this  terrible  expedient,  by  which  he  vainly 
endeavours  to  drive  away  his  consciousness  of  present 
things.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  that  I  should  leave 
him  altogether  V  The  thought  was  a  startling  one.  How 
strange  that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  her  before  ! 
It  brought  with  it  a  long  train  of  considerations  in  which 
she  became  utterly  lost.  Amongst  these  neither  worldly 
prudence  nor  personal  gratification  held  any  share.  To  set 
her  husband  free  from  his  present  irksome  bondage,  was 
all  she  thought  of;  and  with  this  end  in  view,  what  was 
there  she  could  not  do,  and  dare  ? 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Agnes,  for  in  her  lonely  musings  she 
had  many  suppositions — "perhaps  he  will  miss  my  quiet 
step  about  the  house — perhaps  he  will  want  somebody  to 
meet  him  on  returning  home.  He  can  never  now  be 
united  to  the  object  of  his  choice ;  his  path  must  be  alone ; 
and  if  he  should  be  ill !  or  trouble  should  assail  him !" — 
This  was  the  thought  she  could  not  bear ;  but  there  was 
one  still  worse — "  if  he  should  do  wrong !  if  he  should 
sink  from  respectability,  and  lose  his  footing  in  society, 
and  become  poor,  and  the  world  should  pass  him  by ! 
No,  no,"  said  Agnes,  ''  I  will  be  very  distant,  very 
unobtrusive — I  will  ask  nothing  of  him ;  but  leave  him 
I  cannot,  unless  there  was  some  one  to  supply  my  place — 
some  one  who  would  stand  by  him  in  the  hour  of  need, 
forgive  him  when  he  had  done  wrong,  and  love  him  not 
the  less  if  he  should  ever  be  a  fallen  man." 

And  Agnes  was  true  to  the  dictates  of  her  yearning 
heart.     Had  her  husband  been  safe  in  the  enjoyment  of 
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worldly  prosperity,  had  he  even  been  safe  in  his  own 
character  and  principles  of  action,  the  case  would  have 
assumed  in  her  view  a  very  different  aspect.  From  the 
little  he  had  ever  communicated  to  her,  however,  she 
had  strong  reasons  for  suspecting  that  all  was  not  going 
smoothly  with  his  worldly  affairs,  and  she  feared  that 
a  time  might  be  approaching,  when  he  would  need  the 
faithful  adherence  of  a  friend  like  herself.  She  feared  too 
that  all  was  not  right  with  his  heart ;  and  who  was  there 
in  the  whole  world  that  could  at  once  pity,  and  condemn, 
like  herself — who,  that  could  at  once  hate  the  evil,  and  yet 
love  the  man  ? 

These  thoughts  weighed  forcibly  with  Agnes,  and  made 
her  feel,  while  shrinking  from  the  actual  presence  of  her 
husband,  that  her  proper  place  was  in  his  house  and  home. 
Thus  then  she  remained  apart,  but  not  separated ;  like 
a  faithful  pilot,  who  sits  inactive  while  the  vessel  glides 
over  smooth  waters,  waiting  only  for  the  time  when  his 
services  will  be  required. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


It  was  on  a  dark  and  stoi-my  evening  in  December,  that 
Gilbert  Weston  returned  home  after  a  longer  absence  than 
usual.  Agnes  had  been  expecting  his  arrival  for  hours,  and 
those  hours  had  been  spent  in  looking  anxiously  around 
her  room,  upon  her  table,  and  over  her  whole  household, 
to  see  that  everything  wore  an  aspect  of  order  and  com- 
fort, such  as  might  be  grateful  to  his  eye.  She  would 
fain  have  written  the  welcome,  which  she  seldom  dared  to 
utter,  upon  the  lighted  hall,  the  furniture,  the  glowing 
hearth,  and  every  object  of  attraction  around  and  about 
her.  She  would  fain  have  made  the  couch  of  rest  speak 
for  her,  and  win  him  to  repose.  She  had  done  nothing 
for  many  days  but  for  him ;  she  had  thought  of  little  else 
than  his  return ;  and  how  was  she  to  keep  silence,  and 
still  the  beating  of  her  fond  warm  heart?  It  was  veiy 
hard  to  Agnes  to  be  the  distant  backward  thing  she 
made  herself,  when  youth,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  joy, 
were  thrilling  through  her  frame,  and  stirring  every  nerve, 
and  wakening  every  impulse  of  her  nature  to  be  doing  or 
saying  something  frank,  affectionate,  and  kind.  Yes ;  it 
was  a  hard,  hard  lesson,  that  which  she  had  been  laboriously 
learning,  but  one  which  she  had  not  learned  in  vain ;  and 
she  could  now  keep  down  the  impatient  bounding  of  her 
heart,  so  far  at  least  as  any  outward  evidence  might  indicate 
its  actual  state. 
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Tlie  glance  whicli  Agnes  threw  around  her  room,  and 
especially  directed  towards  the  door,  whenever  any  sound 
in  the  hall,  or  along  the  terrace,  gave  hope  of  her  husband^s 
return,  was  one  which  monarchs  might  have  envied,  so 
full  was  it  of  the  deep  feeling,  and  quick  impulse  of  woman^s 
faithful  love.  And  yet  how  often  does  man  prefer  the 
listless,  selfish  beauty,  to  return  to,  rather  than  her  whose 
heart  beams  forth  from  eyes,  mild  in  their  lustre,  it  may  be, 
but  still  unable  to  touch  the  electric  chain  by  which  mere 
fancy  entangles  itself  with  the  attributes  of  love,  and  thus 
assumes  the  holy  name  of  that  which  only  lends  it  a  tran- 
sient and  external  semblance. 

On  this  night,  however,  Gilbert  Weston  returned  so 
altered  in  his  general  aspect  and  demeanour,  that  Agnes 
began  almost  to  hope.  Instead  of  the  indolent  and  weary 
manner  in  which  he  usually  trod  the  hall,  his  step  was  now 
firm,  rapid,  and  direct;  for  he  walked  straight  into  the 
parlour,  where  his  wife  was  seated  at  her  work.  Here, 
without  a  single  murmur  about  the  weather,  or  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  he  unfolded  the  scarf  from  around  his  neck  ; 
and,  what  was  more  remarkable,  he  found  no  fault  with 
anything,  not  even  with  the  fact  of  his  favourite  slippers 
not  being  placed  exactly  within  his  reach. 

"  You  have  dined,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Agnes. 

''  Yes,''  replied  her  husband ;  ''  but  I  wUl  have  tea, 
to-night." 

"Tea?"  said  Agnes,  for  it  was  a  most  unusual  thing; 
and  simple  and  familiar  as  the  order,  which  she  imme- 
diately gave  the  servant,  might  have  seemed  to  others,  it 
had  a  secret  charm  to  her,  for  it  sounded  like  social  com- 
fort, and  it  was  at  least  something  of  which  they  could 
partake  together. 

The  tea-equipage  was  soon  brought  in,  and  Agnes  felt 
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a  woman's  pride  in  seeing  it  so  purely  tasteful  and  elegant, 
that  even  her  husband's  fastidious  and  often  scornful  eye 
might  look  upon  it  without  disgust.  She  little  knew,  at 
that  time,  upon  what  different  objects  his  mental  eye 
was  turned,  nor  how  incapable  he  was  of  seeing  anything 
which  her  gentle  hand  could  place  before  him. 

"Agnes,"  said  he,  after  sipping  once  or  twice  of  the 
unaccustomed  beverage,  "  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you/' 

Never  perhaps  in  her  whole  life  had  Agnes  felt  herself 
so  suddenly  exalted,  as  at  that  moment. 

"  What  is  it?"  said  she,  with  a  pleased  and  eager  look. 

"  I  want  you  to  go  and  pay  a  visit  of  two  or  three  days 
to  Mrs.  Thompson." 

"  I  will  go  if  you  wish  it,"  said  Agnes,  rather  disappointed, 
"but"— 

"  But  what?"  interrupted  her  husband,  hastily. 

"  Mrs.  Thompson  has  not  asked  me  very  lately." 

"  Nonsense ;  she  is  always  asking  you  through  me  ;  and 
1  have  my  own  reasons  for  wishing  jon  to  go." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  explain  them,  that 
I  may  know  better  what  to  do." 

"I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  to  do.  You  must  dress 
your  best,  and  look  your  best.  You  must  be  more  cheerful 
than  usual — more  frank — more  disengaged.  In  short,  your 
whole  behaviour  must  be  that  of  a  person  perfectly  at  ease, 
without  fear,  and  without  anxiety." 

Agnes,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  could  not  help 
laughing  at  this  minute  definition  of  her  duties ;  and  the 
more  so,  because  Mrs.  Thompson  was  to  her  a  perfectly 
indifferent  person,  and  one  for  whom  she  felt  neither 
interest  nor  affection. 

"  There,"  said  her  busband,  "  that  is  exactly  how  you  are 
to  look.     And  how  soon  can  you  be  ready  ?" 
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"  To-morrow,  if  you  wish  it/'  said  Agnes,  "  but  I  own 
I  should  like'' — 

''  Never  mind  what  you  like,  or  what  you  don't  like ;" 
said  her  husband  hastily.  "  You  know  your  duty.  This 
is  the  first  kindness  I  have  ever  asked  of  you,  and  in  all 
probability  it  will  be  the  last." 

The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  was  uttered  almost 
through  closed  teeth.  It  was  not  intended  to  be  audible, 
but  it  fell  upon  ears  too  quick  to  let  the  sound,  or  the 
meaning  of  such  words  escape. 

"  Gilbert,"  said  Agnes,  now  sufficiently  alarmed,  "  What 
are  you  doing  ?  what  are  you  about  to  make  me  do  ?  It  is 
true  this  is  the  first  kindness  you  have  asked  of  me,  and 
if  it  were  to  beg  your  bread  from  street  to  street,  or  to 
make  some  painful  pilgrimage,  through  summer's  heat  or 
winter's  snow,  if  need  were,  I  would  be  glad  and  proud 
to  do  it,  but  for  the  strange  kindness  you  have  asked 
of  me,  I  must  have  some  reason." 

"Ah  !  that  is  just  what  I  expected  !"  exclaimed  Gilbert 
Weston,  starting  up  in  a  perfect  phrenzy  of  rage  and  indig- 
nation— "that  is  just  what  I  expected — what  we  may 
always  expect  from  those  high-flown  professions  about 
begging  bread,  and  barefoot  pilgrimages.  I  would  not  give 
a  handful  of  thistle-down  for  them  all !" 

Agnes,  terrified  by  this  explosion,  answered  again 
meekly,  "  I  only  wished  for  a  reason.  I  never  refused  to 
do  what  you  asked  of  me." 

"You  want  a  reason,  do  you?"  replied  her  husband, 
and  his  lip  was  curled  with  a  smile  of  cruel  scorn  as  he 
went  on — "  I  will  give  you  a  reason  then ;  but,  mind  you, 
I  will  have  no  tears, — no  lamentations, — no  scene  got  up. 
You  may  refuse  my  request, — reproach  me, — abuse  me, — 
if    you  will.      All   this   is   natural,  and  just,  and  I  am 
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prepared  to  bear  it ;  but  I  tell  you  again,  that  I  will  not 
have  a  scene." 

Agnes  bad  almost  begun  to  feel,  from  lier  husband^s 
altered  behaviour  on  his  return  home  that  evening,  as 
if  she  might  be  something  to  him,  as  if  she  was  at  last 
placed  on  the  common  level  of  a  wife ;  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  her  marriage,  empowered  with  the  high  privilege 
of  granting  him  a  favour,  she  had  experienced  a  degree  of 
exaltation  beyond  what  the  possession  of  any  other  earthly 
privilege  could  have  conferred.  Was  such  a  thrill  of  happi- 
ness to  exist  but  for  a  moment  ?  Was  she  to  fall  bfick  again 
into  a  depth  as  low,  or  lower,  than  that  from  which  she 
had  been  so  suddenly  raised?  Might  not  her  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  be  in  this  instance  too  fastidious,  or  could 
there  in  reality  be  any  duty  to  a  wife  more  imperative 
than  that  of  complying  with  her  husband^s  earnest  wishes  ? 

Agnes  was  not  wanting  in  courage,  nor  in  that  enthu- 
siasm which  characterizes  all  feeling  and  energetic  minds. 
She  pictured  to  herself  the  heroism,  nay,  even  the  beauty, 
of  that  unquestioning  and  entire  devotedness  which  could 
serve  a  beloved  object  through  evil,  as  well  as  through 
good — that  devotedness,  which,  acting  willingly  and  deter- 
minedly upon  the  strong  impulse  of  love,  would  leave  the 
motive  to  answer  for  the  act.  The  reward,  too — perhaps 
he  would  love  her  more  for  this  blind  worship,  this  uncal- 
culating  compromise  of  everything  for  him,  than  if  her 
whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  stern  duty  of  correcting  his 
errors,  and  restraining  his  excesses. 

Ah  !  what  a  dangerous  thought  was  this  !  Too  well  had 
Agnes  guessed  the  character  of  her  husband^s  mind.  Too 
deeply  and  too  fatally  could  he  have  appreciated  such  blind 
devotion — too  tenderly  could  he  have  loved  the  woman 
who  would  thus  have  assimilated  herself  with  all  his  washes. 
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entered  without  calculation  into  all  his  plans,  and  plunged 
even  into  all  his  darkest  purposes — unhesitating,  because 
they  were  his. 

Gilbert  Weston  was  not  in  reality  ungenerous,  or 
incapable  of  affection,  though  towards  Agnes  he  had  ever 
been  so ;  but  everything  that  was  good  or  noble  in  his 
character  had  been  hitherto  wasted,  or  misapplied;  and 
he  understood  no  more  of  the  disposition  of  his  wife,  than 
if  they  had  not  spoken  the  same  language,  or  occupied  the 
same  home.  She  had  never  charmed  his  fancy,  and  there- 
fore she  appeared  to  him  a  tame,  insipid  creature,  uninflu- 
enced by  strong  emotions  of  any  kind.  Even  her  cheerful- 
ness had  no  charms  for  him,  because  he  understood  not 
the  source  from  whence  it  emanated.  A  gentle  manner, 
and  a  strict  sense  of  duty,  were  all  the  merits  he  gave  her 
credit  for;  but,  unfortunately,  this  sense  of  duty  was 
always  liable  to  thwart  his  wishes,  and  consequently  it 
was  a  virtue  which  he  could  easily  have  dispensed  with  in 
his  wife. 

At  the  present  crisis,  Agnes,  unconsciously  to  herself, 
was  nearer  his  heart  than  she  had  ever  been  before; 
because  she  was  pondering  in  deep  silence,  with  flushed 
cheek  and  aching  brow,  whether  she  could  not,  or  rather 
would  not,  yield  herself  blindly  to  the  direction  of  his  will, 
whatever  it  might  be.  Perhaps  he  guessed  the  conflict 
she  was  undergoing;  for,  after  pacing  some  time  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  room,  he  stopped  behind  her 
chair,  and,  bending  over  it,  stooped  down  until  she  could 
actually  feel  the  touch  of  his  brow  upon  her  cheek. 

"  Agnes,"  said  he,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  so 
changed, — so  full  of  tenderness  and  emotion, — that  she 
would  scarcely  have  known  it  to  be  his — "  Agnes,  will  you 
not  do  me  this  one  kindness  ?" 
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'^  I  will  do  anytliing/^  said  Agnes,  covering  her  lace 
with  her  hands,,  and  bursting  into  tears. 

''  I  thought  you  would/^  said  he,  in  the  same  tone  of 
tenderness,  and  he  actually  drew  his  arm  around  her  waist; 
while,  placing  himself  beside  her  on  the  couch,  he  pressed 
a  husband^s  kiss  upon  her  forehead. 

Was  it  the  calm  sunshine  of  her  life  which  Agnes  felt 
to  be  around  her  then  ?  Alas !  no.  It  was  a  gleam  of 
fitful  lightning,  ominous  and  fearful, — but,  oh  !  so  bright. 

After  this  concession  on  the  part  of  Agnes,  the  look  and 
manner  of  her  husband  became  entirely  changed  towards 
her.  This  single  instance  of  her  blind  and  trusting  confi- 
dence seemed  to  have  obtained  for  her  more  hold  upon  his 
heart,  than  years  of  faithful  and  devoted  service  to  his 
good.  It  inspired  him  with  confidence  in  return,  and, 
taking  her  hand  in  his,  he  looked  earnestly  in  her  face, 
and  asked  her  if  she  would  listen  to  a  sad  story. 

Agnes  looked  up  with  anxious  inquiry;  what  would  she 
not  have  listened  to,  at  that  moment?  Her  husband 
went  on. 

"  You  must  have  observed,  Agnes,  that  for  some  time 
I  have  been  more  than  usually  anxious  and  unsettled." 

Agnes  pressed  the  hand  she  held  in  hers,  in  token  of 
her  sympathy,  as  well  as  her  assent. 

"My  afi'airs,"  her  husband  continued,  "have  at  last 
arrived  at  a  crisis.     I  am  a  ruined  man." 

Agnes  started  as  if  a  thunder-cloud  had  burst  above  her 
head.  But  she  felt  nothing  more.  It  was  only  as  if  some 
terrible  conflict  was  going  on  in  the  elements  without,  but 
which  touched  not  her.  Her  peace  was  made  with  her 
husband;  her  safety, — her  happiness, — were  there.  Re- 
posing upon  this  consciousness,  she  immediately  recovered 
her    self-possession,    and,   smiling    with    more    than   her 
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accustomed  cheerfaliiess,  she  even  said  to  him — "  Well, 
go  on," 

"  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,"  said  Gilbert  Weston, 
"  that  the  small  property  settled  upon  you  by  your  grand- 
father, is  still  secure.     That  will  remain  to  you." 

"  And  you  ?"  said  Agnes. 

He  went  on  without  observing  what  she  said.  "  I  am  at 
this  moment  in  a  state  of  the  most  harassing  uncertainty. 
I  may,  or  I  may  not,  have  sufficient  money  to  escape  with 
to  some  foreign  country,  and  to  maintain  myself  in  inde- 
pendence there." 

Agnes  looked  astonished,  but  she  was  too  much  bewil- 
dered to  ask  any  definite  question. 

"  If  Mrs.  Thompson,  during  the  next  two  or  three  days, 
should  hear  any  unfavourable  rumours  respecting  me,  she 
will  undoubtedly  call  in  the  money  lent  me  a  year  ago, 
and  then  I  shall  be  made  a  bankrupt  on  the  instant,  and 
have  not  one  penny  left.  But  if  these  reports  can  be  kept 
from  reaching  her,  or  if  her  suspicions  can  be  allayed^ 
I  shall  have  time  to  obtain  everything  I  hope  for  now,  and 
that  is  little  enough." 

Agnes  now  saw,  alas  !  too  clearly,  what  was  the  guilty 
and  deceitful  part  it  had  been  designed  for  her  to  play. 
She  saw  to  what  a  fearful  vortex  of  confusion  and  calamity 
she  had  committed  herself,  to  obtain  what  she  now  dis- 
tinctly perceived  would  be  but  a  doubtful  good,  even  to  her 
husband,  and  a  good  to  which  he  had  not  the  shadow 
of  a  lawful  claim.  "  I  cannot  do  it,"  was  the  language  of 
her  soul ;  but  she  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  they  were  beaming  upon  her  with  some- 
thing like  affection.  Again  he  pressed  her  hand, — again 
he  kissed  her  cheek,  which  had  become  as  pale,  and  almost 
as  cold  as  marble,  for  a  chilluess  like  that  of  death  was 
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stealing  over  her.  In  vain  she  endeavoured  to  respond  to 
his  kindness.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  receding 
from  her  view,  and  in  that  dark  and  bewildered  moment 
she  was  most  willing  to  lose  sight  of  it.  In  another 
instant  she  sunk  senseless  on  the  ground^  and  then,  but 
not  till  then,  Gilbert  Weston  was  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  her  capability  of  feeling. 

But  even  with  his  wife  laid  senseless  at  his  feet,  Gilbert 
Weston  had  little  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  that  conflict 
of  feeling  which  had  reduced  her  to  this  prostrate  and 
almost  lifeless  condition.  He  thought,  and  very  naturally, 
that  his  altered  circumstances  had  aff'ected  her  too  pain- 
fully,— that  she  shrunk  from  privation  and  disgrace,  and 
all  which  so  commonly  affects  the  human  heart  in  cases  of 
worldly  degradation.  He  did  not  wonder  at  the  effect 
such  considerations  had  produced.  He  was  distressed,  as 
any  man  of  ordinary  feeling  would  have  been,  for  the  wife 
he  had  so  deceived  from  the  first ;  and  when  he  raised  her 
in  his  arms,  the  assiduity  and  real  kindness  with  which  he 
watched  the  return  of  colour  to  her  lips,  the  gentleness 
with  which  he  chafed  her  temples  and  her  hands,  the  care 
with  which  he  performed  all  these  offices  himself,  rather 
than  call  for  assistance  from  his  household,  might  well  have 
soothed  the  gentle  spirit,  too  severely  wounded  to  be  as 
yet  conscious  of  his  kindness. 

At  last  poor  Agnes  began  to  live  again,  and  it  was  life 
indeed — to  feel  her  head  upon  her  husband^s  shoulder,  his 
arm  beneath  her,  and  his  kind  care  around  her,  like 
a  curtain  of  sweet  peace.  Yes,  this  was  life,  indeed,  and 
she  was  but  too  conscious  now  of  all  its  deep  vitality. 

"You  are  better  now,"  said  Gilbert  Weston,  speaking 
to  his  wife  as  softly  as  if  she  had  been  an  infant  just 
awaking  from  its  slumbers. 
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Agnes  hid  her  face  in  his  bosom,  for  with  that  unwonted 
tone,  had  come  back,  in  its  full  force,  the  consciousness 
of  all  she  ^yas  about  to  lose  ;  and,  as  the  eyes  of  the 
mourner  close  again  at  morning^s  dawn,  and  ask  the  sleep 
that  will  not  come,  she  would  again  have  fallen  senseless 
and  even  lifeless  at  his  feet,  rather  than  meet  the  struggle, 
for  which  she  felt  the  hard  necessity  of  preparing. 

"You  are  better  now;^'  repeated  Gilbert  Weston,  in 
a  somewhat  sterner  tone,  and  at  the  same  time  slightly 
endeavouring  to  liberate  himself  from  the  burden  of  his 
wretched  wife.  She  felt  the  effort,  for  it  is  one  which 
woman's  instinct  quickly  understands.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  repeating  it.  In  another  moment  Agnes 
was  herself,  restored  to  all  her  powers  of  thought  and 
action,  to  all  her  motives,  and  to  all  her  principles.  She 
now  saw  clearly  what  was  her  duty.  How  far  she  might 
have  strength  to  do  it — that  was  a  different  question. 

"  I  am  not  surprised,^'  said  Gilbert  Weston,  "  that  you 
feel,  and  feel  deeply,  the  intelligence  it  has  been  my  pain- 
ful duty  to  communicate.  This  is  all  natural  enough ;  but 
as  time  presses,  we  will  now  speak  of  other  things ;  and  to 
return  to  the  proposal  which  you  were  so  generous  as  to 
comply  with — when  will  you  undertake  this  visit  to  Mrs. 
Thompson?^' 

While  Agnes  stood  still,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to 
reply  to  this  question,  she  felt  and  looked  as  if  every 
muscle  of  her  frame  was  growing  into  marble,  rigid,  and 
powerless.  At  last  her  pale  lips  began  to  quiver,  and  she 
said,  audibly,  yet  faintly — "  I  cannot  go  at  all  \" 

"  You  cannot  go  ?''  exclaimed  her  husband,  with  aston- 
ishment, and  indignation. 

"  No,''  said  Agnes,  still  more  firmly. 

"  Here  then,  I  see  the  value  of  your  promises,''  said 
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Gilbert  Weston,  with  a  tone  of  ineffable  contempt,  and 
at  the  same  time  throwing  from  him  the  delicate  white 
hand  he  was  so  unaccustomed  to  hold,  and  w^hich  it  was 
evident  he  could  liberate  too  freely — "  your  promises  that 
were  made,  he  continued,  only  to  foster  the  childish  fond- 
ness of  a  moment.  I  have  heard  of  woman^s  weakness, 
but  I  never  saw  to  what  a  contemptible  creature  it  could 
reduce  her  until  now." 

"  Gilbert,"  said  Agnes,  and  a  smile  was  actually  play- 
ing on  her  ashy  lips  as  she  spoke,  so  little,  in  comparison 
with  all  that  she  had  recently  experienced,  seemed  now 
the  bitterest  invective  he  could  use  against  her,  "you  need 
not  threaten  me,  you  need  not  tell  me  how  deeply  you 
despise  me.  I  can  bear  the  first,  because  you  cannot 
make  me  more  wretched  than  I  am — I  can  bear  the  last, 
because  I  have  borne  it  so  long.  There  is  one  experi- 
ment for  which  I  was  wholly  unprepared — it  was  your 
kindness.  One  gentle  tone  of  your  voice  has  more  power 
to  move  me  than  the  rack,  or  the  torture.  It  did  move 
me,  as  you  saw.  But,  thank  Heaven,  I  have  recovered 
myself,  even  from  that ;  and  now  I  tell  you,  that,  notwith- 
standing my  blind  promise,  I  will  not — I  cannot  act  the 
part  of  a  wilful  and  designing  deceiver,  even  for  you  !" 

"  And  you,  who  boast  of  your  delicate  conscience,  when 
it  suits  your  purpose,  can  break  a  solemn  promise  made 
but  a  moment  ago  in  all  the  confidence  of  mutual  affec- 
tion ?" 

"  I  promised  blindly,  and  in  ignorance.  I  did  not  think 
3^ou  could  ask  me  to  do  anything  so  really  wrong." 

"But  where  is  the  virtue  of  a  promise  whose  perform- 
ance is  subject  to  nothing  but  momentary  caprice  ?  The 
faithful  soldier  who  pledges  himself  to  a  commander  in 
whom  he  has  confidence,  never  questions  where  he  shall 
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be  led.  The  promise  of  a  wife,  if  she  be  worthy  of  the 
name,  should  be  like  the  pledge  of  this  soldier.  The 
guilt,  if  there  be  any,  is  mine, — the  merit  of  this  faithful 
adherence  niiylit  he  yours.  Oh  Agnes  !  if  you  kne\v  how 
you  haye  disappointed  me !  If  you  knew  Avhat  visions 
I  dreamed  in  my  early  youth — what  a  wife  I  then  pictured 
by  my  side,  in  good  and  in  evil,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm, 
in  safety  and  in  peril /^ 

"  Yes,"  said  Agnes,  very  mournfully,  and  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  "  but  you  sought  not  this  wife  in  me." 
"  How  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  her  husband. 
"Nay,  do  not  ask  me,"  continued  Agnes,  in  the  same 
mournful  tone.      "You  know  it  all,  better  than  I   can 
explain  it  to  you.     You  never  loved  me." 
"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?" 
«  Yes." 

"  I  tell  you,  I  was  disappointed  in  you." 
"  No,  no,  that  is  not  all.    I  had  not  the  common  chance 
of  pleasing  you  which   other  wives  enjoy.      You   never 
loved  me  from  the  first." 

"  It  is  too  late  to  reproach  me  with  that  now,"  said 
Gilbert  Weston,  rising,  and  walking  to  another  part  of 
the  room. 

"  The  last  thing  I  should  think  of,  would  be  to  reproach 
you  now,"  said  Agnes.  "  It  is  indeed  too  late.  But 
I  confess  it  seems  to  me  a  little  hard" — 

Agnes  could  say  no  more.  She  was  reduced  to  that 
sad  state,  when,  failing  to  find  pity  where  it  ought  to  be 
most  freely  offered,  the  desolate  heart  seems  to  turn 
inwards,  and  pity  itself.  In  this  state  then,  perhaps  the 
lowest  of  human  suffering,  Agnes  stood  weeping,  and 
alone;  for  the  sorrowing  wife,  nnpitied,  unsupported  by 
her  husband,  is  alone  indeed. 
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For  some  moments  Gilbert  Weston  did  not  appear  even 
conscious  of  tlie  presence  of  his  wife.  But  at  last  he 
walked  towards  her,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  her  arm,  bade 
her  sit  down,  though  in  no  kindly  tone.  He  then  seated 
himself  before  her,  and  asked  if  she  would  listen  to  him. 

Agnes  w^hispered  her  assent,  for  her  lips  were  still 
quivering  with  the  secret  anguish  of  her  mind,  now  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  openly  and  fully  disclosed. 

"  I  will  make  no  farther  attempt,^^  said  Gilbert  Weston, 
^'  to  conceal  from  you  the  truth,  more  especially  now  when 
it  will  be  of  no  consequence  to  either  of  us  much  longer. 
I  did  seek  j^our  hand  with  interested  motives,  and  I  believe 
I  did  sometimes  pretend  for  you  an  affection  which  I  never 
felt.  I  expected  that  you  would  receive  a  larger  fortune 
than  fell  to  your  share,  and  in  the  defeat  of  my  worldly 
hopes,  I  reaped  a  just  reward." 

"  But  why,"  interrupted  Agnes,  rather  hastily — "  why 
did  you  not  break  your  cruel  engagement  when  you  knew 
the  nature  of  my  grandfather^ s  will  ?" 

"  Shall  I  say,"  replied  her  husband,  "  because,  unlike 
you,  I  held  a  promise  sacred  ?  No,  I  w  ill  not  pretend  to 
a  higher  motive  than  I  felt.  The  fact  was,  I  was  then 
involved  so  deeply,  that  even  an  inferior  amount  of  money 
to  that  which  I  had  calculated  upon,  was  an  object  of 
extreme  importance  to  me.  Difficulties  innumerable 
pressed  upon  me  all  at  once,  and  deprived  me  of  tlie 
resolution  necessary  to  act  decidedly.  I  feared  the 
censure  of  the  world  too,  I  feared  the  scenes  which  might 
have  followed ;  and  altogether  it  appeared  easier  to  me  to 
go  on,  than  to  recede." 

"  And  thus,"  said  Agnes,  "  I,  who  knew  so  little  of  men 
and  of  the  world,  who  had  no  father  to  protect,  and  no 
mother  to  advise  me — I  was  made  the  sacrifice." 
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"  I  declare  to  you/^  said  Gilbert  Weston^  "  that  I  uever 
looked  at  the  subject  in  that  light.  I  determined  that 
you  should  lead  an  easy  and  quiet  life,  that  I  would 
never  thwart  your  wishes,  control  your  plans,  nor  restrict 
you  in  the  means  of  enjoyment.  Have  I  not  been  faith- 
ful to  my  secret  vow  ?'' 

"  Yes,  too  faithful  •"  replied  Agnes. 

"  Then  of  ivhat  do  you  complain  ?"  asked  her  husband. 

"  I  am  not  aware,^^  she  replied,  "  that  I  ever  have  com- 
plained. Indeed,  mine  is  a  case  which  admits  of  no 
complaint.  Only  when  you  spoke  so  bitterly  of  being 
disappointed  in  me  as  a  wife,  I  ventured,  perhaps  impru- 
dently, to  say  something  in  my  own  defence.'^ 

'^  I  cannot  now  afford  to  lose  this  consolation,^'  con- 
tinued Gilbert  Weston,  '^  that  although  I  married  you 
from  interested  motives,  I  have  always  done  my  duty  to 
you — that  I  have  neither  thwarted  your  wishes,  nor  denied 
you  any  reasonable  indulgence.'* 

Agnes  was  about  to  answer,  for  even  her  gentle  spirit 
was  stung  into  a  momentary  bitterness — "  That  is,  you 
have  fed  me  like  some  pampered  animal,  and  then  said, 
if  I  was  not  happy,  it  was  no  fault  of  yours ;"  but  she  con- 
trolled the  rising  impulse,  and  was  still. 

"  It  is  from  the  conviction  of  having  so  carefully  dis- 
charged my  duty  towards  you,  that  I  have  this  evening 
for  the  first  time  ventured  to  ask  of  you  a  great  kindness, 
and  I  do  confess  that  in  the  result  you  have  grievously 
disappointed  me.  But  perhaps  I  have  too  hastily  accepted 
your  conclusion.  You  will  think  of  it  again.  And  now 
that  we  more  clearly  understand  each  other,  now  that  the 
terras  of  our  union  have  been  thoroughly  explained,  why 
should  not  this  act  of  kindness  on  your  part  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  and  happier  life  between  us  V 
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"  Think  not  of  that  !"  said  Agnes,  firmly,  but  hope- 
lessly. "  There  can  be  no  happier  life  for  us — for  any  one, 
commencing  with  a  false  and  guilty  step  like  that  which 
you  propose.'^ 

''  You  speak  of  truth,''  said  Gilbert  Weston,  "  as  if  it 
was  the  only  virtue  in  the  world,  or  as  if,  in  the  compli- 
cated mystery  of  human  affairs,  truth  was  possible  to  be 
maintained.  I  tell  you  plainly,  for  you  are  yet  but  a  child 
in  knowledge  of  these  things,  that  as  the  affairs  of  the 
world  are  now  conducted,  there  is  not  a  day  or  an  hour  in 
which  truth,  according  to  your  ideas  of  it,  is  not  violated, 
either  in  word  or  act,  not  only  by  the  poor  mechanic, 
toiling  at  his  craft,  but  by  those  who  take  the  lead  in 
good  society,  and  even  by  what  are  called  the  good  them- 
selves." 

"  So  much  the  worse,''  said  Agnes,  "  and  so  much 
greater  is  the  need  that  those  who  feel  the  beauty, — the 
necessity  of  truth  should  make  a  stand  for  its  support, 
even  if,  like  me,  the  effort  costs  them  very  dear." 

"  You  talk  of  effort,"  exclaimed  Gilbert  Weston,  begin- 
ning again  to  lose  his  patience,  as  the  chance  of  succeeding 
in  his  purpose  lessened.  "  I  tell  you  it  is  no  effort  that 
I  ask.  It  is  the  easiest,  simplest,  most  appropriate  thing 
in  the  whoie  world.  And  as  to  truth,  you  will  not  be 
called  upon  either  one  way  or  another,  so  as  to  bring  your 
sincerity  to  the  test." 

'^  But  I  should  know  the  purpose  of  my  visit  myself," 
observed  Agnes. 

'^  And  if  you  do,"  replied  her  husband,  "  knowing  it 
yourself  would  not  be  denying  it  to  another." 

^'  It  would  be  an  acted  lie,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Fool  that  I  was  !"  exclaimed  Gilbert  Weston,  striking 
the  table  with  his  clenched  hands,  "ever  to  disclose  to  you 
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my  real  purpose.  I  might  have  known  that  a  puny- 
hearted  child  like  you  would  never  have  been  capable  of 
the  enterprise,  the  devotedness,  that  I  ask.  And  now, 
with  your  whimpering  foolery,  you  would  drive  me  out 
a  beggar  in  the  streets.  You  would  rather  see  me  perish, 
than  do  for  me  the  most  natural  and  easy  thing,  because 
it  does  not  suit  your  taste,  and  fancy.  It  matters  but 
little  to  you  that  your  husband  is  a  ruined  man.  You  can 
go  smoothly  on  amongst  little  coteries  of  village  matrons, 
with  their  Dorcas  meetings,  and  charitable  societies — all 
this  will  be  a  pleasant  change  to  you,  and  perfectly  conge- 
nial to  your  style  of  thinking;  while  I  shall  be  hungering 
in  some  Indian  jungle,  or  Canadian  forest. ^^ 

Agnes  had  already  felt  too  much  to  experience  even 
a  momentary  irritation  from  these  cruel  taunts.  They 
affected  her  indeed  so  much  less  than  her  husband^s  for- 
mer and  unexpected  kindness,  that  she  now  heard  them 
without  paying  any  serious  regard  to  their  real  import. 
One  thing  alone  arrested  her  attention.  It  was  that, 
when  her  husband  had  exhausted  his  ingenuity  in  this 
kind  of  extravagance,  he  once  more  made  an  appeal  to 
her  decision,  whether  she  would,  or  would  not,  comply 
with  his  wishes. 

"  Do  not  decide  too  hastily,"  said  he,  and  he  spoke  this 
time  with  flashing  eyes  and  lips  of  ashy  paleness.  "  Do 
not  decide  too  hastily.  Look  at  the  subject  on  both  sides 
before  you  give  me  your  answer.  You  have  sometimes 
given  me  reason  to  think  that,  according  to  your  capa- 
bility, you  loved  me.  If  so,  would  it  be  nothing  to  you 
that  I  should,  by  this  compliance,  be  bound  by  gratitude 
to  you  for  life  ?  Would  it  be  nothing  that  we  should  fly 
together  to  some  place  of  safety — " 

"  Together  ?"    exclaimed  Agnes ;    and    she  looked  up 
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with  an  expression  of  countenance  so  wild,  so  full  of 
energy,  that  her  husband  was  for  a  moment  startled  by 
its  strangeness. 

(( Yes — together  !"  he  continued.  ^'  Does  that  touch 
you?^^ 

Agnes  shook  her  head,  and  he  went  on — "  Is  it  nothing 
that  we  should  fly  together  from  this  busy  world,  to  live 
in  some  place  of  peaceful  seclusion,  where  you  perhaps 
would  teach  me  to  be  a  happier  and  a  better  man? 
I  should  have  no  temptation  then  to  mingle  in  the  conflict 
which  has  ruined  me.  We  should  be  alone,  and  I  would 
listen  then  more  calmly  to  your  definitions  of  what  is 
truth.     On  the  other  hand — " 

'^  Stop,^^  said  Agnes,  and  she  waved  her  hand  with  a 
look  and  manner  so  commanding,  that  her  husband 
instinctively  obeyed. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  turn  to  me  the  other  side 
of  your  picture,^^  said  Agnes.  "  I  have  told  you,  and  you 
must  yourself  have  seen  it,  that  what  this  has  failed  in, 
the  other  will  not  effect.  If  you  can  sustain  this  dreadful 
trial  longer,  I  cannot." 

With  these  words  Agnes  rose  from  her  seat,  and  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  room.  She  was  pale  and  death-like  as 
a  marble  statue,  yet  also  as  composed.  "  For  the  last 
time,"  said  she,  fixing  her  clear  blue  truthful  eyes  upon 
her  husband's  countenance,  "  I  tell  you  that  I  cannot — 
ivill  not,  do  this  guilty  act.  You  may  kill  me  in  your 
anger,  but  you  cannot  make  me  a  deceiver." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Six  months  after  the  last  scene  described,  Agnes  was 
situated  very  much  as  her  husband  had  predicted,  though, 
unfortunately  for  her,  not  so  entirely  in  unison  with  her 
taste.  A  little  country  village,  where  her  name  had  never 
been  heard,  was  the  place  she  selected  for  her  quiet  abode, 
and  here  she  dwelt  in  humble  obscurity,  alike  unknowing 
and  unknown. 

The  failure  of  Gilbert  Weston  was  what  the  world 
called  a  very  disgraceful  affair — not  merely  a  common 
failure,  but  an  entire  Ijreaking  up,  and  with  that  a  dis- 
closure of  transactions  far  from  honourable  in  them- 
selves ;  and  from  the  opprobrium  and  discredit  of  which, 
he  was  glad  to  escape  in  any  way  that  he  could — not 
certainly  with  the  sum  of  money  he  had  proposed  to 
himself  as  his  capital  to  comimence  life  with  in  a  dis- 
tant countrj'-,  for  Agnes  was  true  to  her  determination, 
and  would  take  no  part  in  his  dishonourable  schemes ; 
but  alone,  and  almost  penniless,  at  least  so  it  was  sup- 
.pos:ed,  for  in  reality  no  one  knew — not  even  his  wife, 
how,  or  where,  he  was  gone. 

It  is  true  Agnes  still  retained  the  small  amount  of 
property  which  had  been  secured  to  her,  but  that  was 
small  indeed ;  so  small,  that  had  the  sunshine  of  her  life 
depended  upon  its  luxuries,  or  its  mere  external  enjoy- 
ments, it  would  have  been  lost  in  the  darkest  and  most 
impenetrable  gloom.  To  speak  of  sunshine  now,  would 
seem   a   mockery  of  words,    for  what  had  Agnes  left  to 
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her  but  loneliness,  sorrow,  and  despair,  for  tlie  remainder 
of  her  life.  Not  yet,  however, — strange  to  say, — was  the 
sunshine  of  her  existence  entirely  extinguished ;  and 
why?  She  had  not  knowingly  done  wrong.  She  had 
withstood  temptation.  She  had  kept  on  the  side  of  truth. 
Not  that  Agnes  congratulated  herself  upon  this,  as  any 
merit  of  her  own.  She  had  done  so,  and  that  was 
enough.  She  dwelt  not  upon  it  as  any  act  of  hers — still 
less  as  any  act,  by  the  performance  of  which  a  reward 
might  be  purchased.  She  had  other  things  to  think  of 
in  too  great  number,  and  too  momentous  in  themselves. 
She  asked  not  of  her  heart  whether  it  was  more  or  less 
satisfied  —  more  or  less  happy.  Such  questioning  had 
never  been  the  business  of  her  life ;  but  the  sunshine 
was  there,  nevertheless ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  whole  world  to  extinguish  it. 

No.  Had  Agnes  purchased  the  highest  amount  of 
earthly  good,  by  the  slightest  deviation  from  integrity; 
had  she  even  called  back  her  husband  to  her  side,  and, 
placing  him  in  ease  and  affluence,  made  him  again 
a  happy  and  an  honoured  man  by  the  instrumentality 
of  what  he  would  have  called  an  amiable  and  generous 
deception,  she  could  have  known  no  safety,  no  repose. 
She  would  have  felt  as  if  her  cup  of  happiness  might  at 
any  moment  be  dashed  from  her  lips,  as  if  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  she  stood  might  at  any  time  give 
way ;  and  this  fear  would  have  haunted  her  in  her  going 
out,  and  her  coming  in,  by  night,  and  by  day,  alone,  and 
in  society;  until  her  life  would  have  become  the  weari- 
some burden  it  is  to  so  many,  from  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  are  building  their  happiness  upon  a  false  foun- 
dation; and  doing  wrong,  in  their  fond  and  foolish  hope 
that  good  may  be  the  result. 
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It  is  not  SO  much  the  great  vices  and  the  hideous 
crimes  of  Avhich  we  read  in  fiction,  and  too  frequently 
find  recorded  in  truth,  which  make  this  life  a  scene  of 
anxiety,  confusion,  and  distress.  It  is  those  constant 
deviations  from  the  direct  line  of  right,  those  entangle- 
ments produced  by  expediency  and  subterfuge,  those 
downward  plunges  at  some  unlucky  moment,  and  to  serve 
a  special  end,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  regaining 
the  footing  which  has  been  lost — it  is  all  these,  sanctioned 
by  the  world,  yielded  to  by  the  well-meaning,  and  even 
allowed  in  secret  and  upon  special  occasions  by  the  pro- 
fessedly good,  which  make  up  the  great  sum  of  human 
misery,  and  obscure  the  sunshine  of  our  lives.  We  speak 
of  truth  as  being  beautiful,  but  do  we  not  think  it  too 
beautiful  for  common  use — a  gem  too  pure  and  precious 
to  be  worn  except  on  Sundays,  and  saints^  days — an 
ornament  which  policy,  and  good  taste,  alike  dictate 
should  be  laid  aside  when  we  meet  for  the  transaction 
of  our  vulgar  affairs,  or  even  for  the  common  purposes  of 
sociability  and  friendship  ? 

The  man,  or  the  woman  either,  whose  life  has  become 
a  tangled  web  of  hidden  purposes,  and  false  appearances, 
can  never  know  a  moment^s  real  repose.  AYell  has  it 
been  observed,  that  the  nature  of  a  lie  is  such,  that  it 
cannot  stand  alone.  Another,  and  then  another,  is  sure 
to  be  required.  Even  the  common  look  of  assent  where 
no  assent  is  really  felt — the  merest  smile  that  ever  flitted 
over  a  complacent  countenance,  is  liable  to  be  followed  by 
an  immediate  appeal  to  its  sincerity,  and  then  comes  the 
second  test — the  trial  whether  a  verbal  falsehood  will  be 
told;  and  in  too  many  cases,  then  comes  the  lie  itself; 
for  who  is  strong  enough  to  answer — ''  No,  in  reality  I  do 
not  think  as  you  do,   though  I  have  been  smiling,  and 
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bowing,  and  appearing  to  assent,  all  this  while/^  Then, 
as  before  observed,  comes  the  spoken  lie,  and  a  second 
and  a  third  if  necessary,  and  all  for  want  of  the  love  of 
truth  being  thoroughly  implanted  in  the  heart. 

We  have  touched  and  examined  but  one  small  twig  of 
that  great  tree  of  falsehood  which  now  overshadows  our 
world,  keeping  out  the  blessed  sunshine  from  our  hearts, 
and  our  homes.  But  the  worst  of  the  evil  lies  here; — 
so  complicated  has  become  the  whole  tissue  of  human 
affairs — the  false  so  closely  woven  in  with  the  true — 
that  which  is  expedient  so  urgently  called  for,  even  by 
the  voice  of  hunger,  and  of  death — the  example  of  what 
is  called  the  best  society  so  pernicious,  and  yet  so  power- 
ful— its  conventionalities  so  strict,  and  so  unbending — 
the  whole  frame-work  of  education  so  artificial — so  little 
in  accordance  with  nature,  and  her  laws  ;  that  he  who 
would  begin  with  some  early  morning,  and  say,  '*  I  will 
spend  a  day  wdthout  deceiving  in  word,  act,  or  look," 
would  find  the  task  almost  impossible,  according  to  the 
present  state  of  things. 

Such  then  is  society,  and  we  wonder  that  our  lives  are 
wearisome.  Nay,  what  is  more  surprising  still,  we  wonder 
at  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  Christianas  path.  We 
wonder  at  our  own  discouragements,  our  little  progress, 
our  depression  ;  and  how  often  do  we  blame  our  want 
of  faith,  when  in  reality  the  grand  obstacle  to  our  spiri- 
tual advancement  is  our  want  of  truth. 

Born  and  educated  under  the  law  of  expediency,  and 
unimpressed  from  our  cradles  with  the  absolute  necessity 
of  truth,  w^e  hear  of  its  beauty,  it  is  true  ;  but  rather  as 
w^e  hear  of  some  snow-clad  mountains  far  away,  and 
invisible  to  those  who  tread  the  hot  and  dusty  plain,  than 
as  of  something  which  we   ought  to  make  our  own — to 
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possess — to  plant  our  feet  upon,  and  to  regard  as  the  foun- 
dation of  eveiythiug  we  build,  as  a  shelter,  or  a  home. 

Thus  born,  thus  educated,  and  thus  associated  from 
our  birth,  how  ill  are  ^^  e  prepared  to  resist  temptations 
to  deviate  from  the  direct  line  of  rectitude  which  truth 
would  point  out  !  Alas  for  woman  too  !  with  her  quick 
sympathies ;  even  more  than  man,  her  lot  in  life  is  one  of 
perplexity  indeed ;  and  the  more  so,  that  her  fond  heart 
is  ever  yielding  to  her  affections,  making  conscience  of 
the  law  of  love,  and  resting  satisfied  that  nothing  can  be 
wrong  to  her,  which  serves  the  interest  of  her  husband, 
or  her  children,  or  whomsoever  she  has  made  the  idol  of 
her  soul.  Alas  for  woman !  there  are  so  many  ways 
of  serving  others  by  a  little  management — a  little  artifice 
— a  little  tad;  for  that  is  often  but  a  pleasant  name 
bestowed  upon  a  hateful  thing ;  and  valuable  as  tact 
unquestionably  is,  and  almost  indispensable  to  the  true 
charm  of  Avoman^s  character,  it  is,  with  all  its  recom- 
mendations, a  dangerous  possession,  and  one  which  needs 
perhaps  more  moral  courage,  more  conscience,  more 
truth,  for  its  right  management,  than  any  other. 

Alas  for  woman !  it  is  so  easy  for  her  to  persuade  her- 
self that  since  no  one  can  be  perfect,  it  is  better  to  be 
wanting  in  sincerity  to  those  we  do  not  love,  than  in  self- 
devotedness  to  those  we  do.  Since  no  one  can  be  perfect, 
and  she  especially — for  she  is  beset  also  with  a  false 
humility — there  are  some  stoical  virtues  that  she  too 
willingly  lets  go;  and  thus  in  the  heroism  of  her  generosity, 
nay,  even  of  her  faithfulness,  she  forgets  to  be  true  -,  and 
often — how  often,  does  she  act  this  part,  deceiving  the 
«<?iloved,  until  the  loved  have  ceased  to  believe  her. 
Then  is  the  true  loneliness  —  the  utter  destitution  of 
woman's  lot,  and  never  until  then  ! 
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Besides_,  what  is  woman  if  not  true  ?  a  feather  on  the 
foam  of  the  cataract, — a  flower  whose  tender  petals  may 
be  torn  off  by  the  first  rough  wind.  There  is  nothing 
on  earth  so  frail  as  the  tenure  by  which  she  holds  her 
happiness — a  tenure  unblest  by  Heaven,  unrecognized  by 
man.  To-day  she  is  living  on  a  smile,  to-morrow  she  is 
dying  from  the  poisoned  Avound  of  some  sharp  word. 
To-day  she  is  an  empress  Avith  the  diadem  of  praise  around 
her  brow,  to-morrow  she  is  forgotten,  deserted,  and  alone, 
or  perhaps  she  is  walking  in  the  tn\in  of  one  who  has 
usurped  her  crown.  Without  truth,  she  has  nothing,  and 
is  nothing  of  herself — of  all  creatures  the  most  destitute, 
and  yet  the  most  craving,  for  what  she  wants  in  rectitude, 
she  is  perpetually  asking  of  subterfuge,  and  meeting  no 
return. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  woman  who  would  be  true, 
dependent  upon  the  husband  who  is  not,  has  indeed  no 
easy  part  to  act.  Perhaps  he  does  not  love  the  truth, 
or  think  it  beautiful  even  in  the  distance.  Perhaps  in 
the  secret  of  his  heart  he  hates  the  truth,  because  it  con- 
demns him  and  his  transactions,  and  points  with  the 
finger  of  silent  reproach  to  the  way  in  which  he  ought 
to  walk,  but  will  not.  For  a  wife  thus  situated,  what 
remains  ?  Now  and  then  a  momentary  resistance  is  for 
the  most  part  all  she  dares  to  offer,  and  even  that  is  fatal 
to  her  peace,  and  destructive  to  her  husband^s  love,  because 
he  likes  not  the  interference  which  would  prove  him  to  be 
wrong,  nor  will  he  fondly  cherish  in  his  bosom  the  being 
who  looks  with  disapproving  eye  upon  the  general  tenour 
of  his  actions.  AVhat  then  is  such  a  wife  to  do  ?  Ah  ! 
these  are  questions  for  philosophers  to  solve,  of  at  least 
as  much  importance  to  the  well-being  of  society,  as  the 
anatomy  of  a  butterfly^s  v/ing,  or  even  the  transmission 
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of  a  sunbeam  through  the  air.  The  natui'al  sunshine  of 
our  glorious  world,  thanks  to  its  great  Creator — will  fall 
where  he  appoints  it,  according  to  laws  which  man  can 
neither  alter  nor  improve,  though  they  may  form  a  lawful 
and  delightful  subject  for  his  investigation;  but  that 
inner  sunshine  in  which  we  live,  if  life  be  anything  but 
animal  vitality — how  that  exists,  and  is  diffused;  and  kept 
unclouded — is  indeed  a  question  of  profoundest  import 
to  us,  because  it  depends  so  much  upon  ourselves  whether 
we  enjoy  this  blessed  radiance  or  not. 

When  speaking  of  the  deserted  and  lonely  wife  as  not 
altogether  shut  out  from  the  sunshine  of  life,  we  have  not 
spoken  of  her  as  being  either  happy  or  at  ease.  It  would 
have  been  strange  had  she  enjoyed  contentment  with 
a  lot  so  desolate,  and  apparently  so  useless  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Besides  which,  there  was  something  ever 
stirring  at  her  heart,  which  if  not  exactly  hope  itself,  was 
as  restless  and  as  busy  with  the  future  as  hope  always  is. 
There  was  love  too,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  woman's  love, 
that  it  cannot  rest — that  it  must  be  doing  something,  and 
wbere  it  cannot  act,  that  it  must  be  scheming  for  the 
object  on  which  its  force  is  concentrated.  Such  then  was 
the  occupation  in  which  the  mind  of  Agnes  indulged  by 
night  and  by  day ;  such  were  the  dreams  which  awaited  her 
upon  her  sleepless  couch,  filling  her  little  chamber  with 
images  of  life,  and  sounds  of  long-remembered  tones,  so 
true,  to  that  fond  listener,  that  sometimes  she  started 
from  her  pillow,  half  believing  that  her  husband  spoke  to 
her.  Or  in  the  day  time,  when  some  hurried  step  came 
pressing  near,  too  quickly  her  imagination  saw  a  letter  in 
the  outstretched  hand,  or  fancied  tidings  from  a  distance 
in  some  earnest  face.  And  all  this  was  for  nothing. 
Neither   letter,  nor   intelligence,   nor   welcome   tread   of 
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well-known  step  across  her  humble  threshold — but  day- 
after  day,  night  after  night,  the  same  dull  sohtude,  with- 
out a  word  even  of  passing  remembrance,  or  intelligence 
that  he  was  safe. 

But  for  all  this,  the  strong  heart  of  Agnes  did  not  fail. 
Within  its  hidden  secrets  it  kept  a  sweet  faith  of  its  own, 
untold,  unregistered ;  and  in  the  heart  whose  affection  is 
true  and  deep,  this  faith  will  live  in  spite  of  the  whole 
world  j  and  therefore  is  it  so  much  happier  to  love,  than 
merely  to  be  loved.  Agnes  believed — what  true-hearted 
woman  does  not  believe? — not  only  in  the  power,  but  in 
the  absolute  might,  of  her  own  love.  To  her  it  levelled 
mountains,  annihilated  space,  recalled  the  past,  and  made 
the  future  live  before  her.  Why  should  she  despair? 
Day  after  day  rolled  on,  and  still  no  tidings  came,  but 
still  this  faith  lived  on.  Nothing  but  the  sure  evidence 
of  her  husband^s  death  could  have  extinguished  it. 

Wearisome,  however,  was  her  present  lot,  and  very  long 
the  unoccupied  days  she  was  spending — long,  in  all  pro- 
bability because  they  were  unoccupied,  and  because  she 
was  shut  out  from  usefulness  to  others ;  for  her  slender 
means  afforded  her  a  bare  subsistence,  and  living  as  she 
did  a  kind  of  hidden  life  amongst  scenes  and  images  of 
her  own  creating,  she  felt  less  interest  in  mixing  with  the 
affairs  of  others.  And  thus  she  often  blamed  herself  for  this 
isolation,  though  still  wanting  the  resolution  to  break  away 
from  her  solitude,  and  be  again  a  social  and  a  useful  being. 

Long  indeed,  and  very  wearisome,  were  the  days  and 
months  thus  spent  by  Agnes,  and  cliilling  to  a  yonng 
warm  heart  like  hers.  They  were  such  as  might  have 
worn  out  any  capability  of  hoping,  as  well  as  of  enduring ; 
so  uneventful  was  their  leaden  dullness,  so  utterly  without 
the  least  symptom  of  any  change. 
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And  yet  never  once  did  Agnes  sink  into  absolute  despair. 
Though  constitutionally  delicate  and  pale,  she  had  grown 
paler  still,  her  figure  but  a  shadow,  and  her  hand  too 
often  trembling  as  she  plied  her  needle,  busy  still;  for 
she  found  some  occupation  in  sewing  for  the  poor;  and 
often  was  her  scanty  meal  dispensed  with  altogether,  or 
turned  away  from  with  a  sense  of  fainting  want  which 
no  mere  bodily  support  was  able  to  supply.  Yet  for  all 
this,  her  heart  failed  not  entirely,  nor  did  she  cease 
through  smnmer^s  heat,  and  winter^s  snow,  to  look,  at  the 
same  hour  every  day,  towards  one  particular  turning  of 
the  road  where  the  feet  of  any  messenger  of  news  would 
first  appear.  But  never  came  such  messenger  to  her,  and 
still  her  faith  was  not  extinguished. 

Never  ?  Twelve  months  had  nearly  passed,  when  one 
day  Agnes  heard  the  postman  at  the  door  demanding 
more  payment  than  usual  for  a  letter.  She  had  watched 
the  man  approaching,  and  something,  she  thought  after- 
wards, had  betokened  that  he  bore  along  Avith  him  some 
tidings  for  her — something  in  his  look,  his  manner,  or 
even  in  his  dress ;  but  whether  the  same  token  had  not 
been  observed  on  every  other  day,  she  never  told.  Yes, 
it  was  a  double  letter  addi'essed  to  the  very  individual  in 
London,  through  whose  hands  Agnes  had  requested  lier 
husband  to  write.  It  is  true  there  were  many  applications 
from  herself  which  the  gentleman  had  not  answered ;  but 
this  was  a  double  letter !  She  tore  the  cover,  and  beheld 
the  thin  texture  of  a  foreign  one,  and  the  well-known 
true  handwriting  of  her  husband  ! 

Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  Agnes  tore  open  this 
letter,  too.  It  was  short,  and  many,  many  times  she  read 
those  few  and  hasty  lines  without  discerning  their  true 
meaning,  for  flashes  like  lightning  seemed  to  be  dancing 
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on  tlie  page.  To  a  common  reader  their  meaning  would 
Lave  been  plain  enough,  but  Agnes  pressed  her  hand  upon 
her  eyes  as  if  to  clear  away  some  gathering  mist,  and 
then  applied  herself  to  that  sad  task  again. 

There  was  not  a  merchant's  clerk  in  all  London,  who 
could  not  have  told  the  meaning  of  that  letter  at  a  single 
glance.  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  fac-simile 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  teeming  through  the  post, 
and  most  familiar  to  every  human  eye — a  plain,  direct, 
but  urgent  appeal  for  money  to  be  sent  without  delay, 
"  to  the  address  here  given.^' 

"  Money  from  me  ?^^  said  Agnes,  looking  round  upon 
the  simple  furniture  of  her  bare  room — "Money  from 
me  !''  It  was  this  which  made  tlie  words  so  unintelligible 
to  her  understanding,  that  one  who  lived  so  Immbly  as 
scarcely  to  find  food  and  raiment,  should  be  called  upon 
to  send  money,  and  that  too  without  delay.  All  day  she 
lived  upon  this  letter.  Alas !  it  w  as  bitter  food ;  but 
more  than  this  she  tasted  not,  nor  slept  upon  her  lowly 
pillow^  that  whole  night ;  for  what  was  she  to  do  ?  Starva- 
tion, even  if  she  hungered  for  it,  would  make  in  her  case 
so  very  little  difference,  that  the  utmost  amount  she  could 
obtain  in  that  way  would  scarcely  be  worth  sending. 

But  the  demand,  unreasonable  as  it  was,  to  Agnes  was 
not  the  most  painful  part  of  the  strange  letter.  It  was 
natural,  and  right,  and  justifiable,  that  a  husband  in  dis- 
tress should  ask  his  wife  to  help  him,  and  she  was  glad 
that  he  had  done  so ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
months,  that  he  should  write  scarcely  so  much  as  to  cover 
one  page,  above  all,  that  he  should  make  no  reference  to 
the  past,  give  no  description  of  his  circumstances  beyond 
his  urgent  want  of  money,  no  clue  to  the  unravelment 
of  his  sad  history,  no  picture  of  the  place  of  his  abode, 
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to  one  who  Lad  never  once  omitted  a  single  act  of  attention 
to  his  slightest  wishes — no  word  of  welcome^  no  plan  of 
comfort^  nor  even  let  a  passing  thought  of  personal  con- 
venience^ or  household  care,  interfere  with  his  habitual 
indulgence  of  a  somewhat  selfish  will.  This  was  a  fact 
beyond  her  powers  of  understanding,  and  almost  beyond 
her  capability  of  belief,  and  therefore  it  was,  that  she  read 
and  re-read  the  long-wished-for  letter,  not  only  by  the  last 
flickering  of  her  wasted  candle  long  after  midnight,  but 
again  by  the  first  faint  light  of  morning^s  dawn. 

Strange  as  this  letter  was,  however,  it  required  an 
answer,  and  that  without  delay.  The  answer  was  written 
on  the  following  morning.  It  was  a  cold  and  heartless 
task,  for  Agnes  felt  as  if  she  absolutely  dared  not  offer 
a  single  word  of  love  to  one  who  had  rejected  her  all. 
She  consequently  wrote  briefly,  but  kindly,  stating  in  few 
words  her  utter  inability  to  raise  the  sum  required,  and  at 
the  same  time  venturing  very  gently  to  remind  her  hus- 
band what  her  circumstances  really  were. 

With  much  trembling,  and  anxiety,  this  letter  was  sent 
off,  and  then  Agnes  began  in  earnest  to  busy  herself  with 
thinking  by  what  possibility  she  could  add  some  trifle  to 
her  scanty  store.  She  had  youth,  though  that,  as  to  its 
outward  evidence,  was  fast  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
prolonged  distress; — she  had  health — at  least  she  was 
accustomed  to  believe  it  health,  because  she  had  never 
known  any  other;  but  the  stranger  who  had  looked  upon 
her  hollow  faded  cheek,  would  scarcely  have  given  credit 
to  this  assertion.  At  least  she  had  industry ;  here  Agnes 
kept  within  the  pale  of  truth:  and  she  had  time,  too — long 
days,  and  nights — so  long,  that  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  slie 
could  work  miracles  of  industry,  could  anything  be  found 
for  her  to  do. 
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While  pondering  these  earnest  thoughts  with  rapidly 
increasing  anxiety,  a  second  letter  came — a  rapid  answer 
to  that  which  Agnes  had  written.  It  was  short  like  the 
first,  and  not  more  kind — "  I  did  not  suppose  that  you 
had  money  of  your  own,  but  I  thought — nay,  I  knew,  that 
you  could  borrow.  In  England  any  respectable  person  can 
borrow  monej^     And  at  all  events,  I  must  have  money." 

Too  often  had  Agnes  had  to  contend  with  this  blind 
wilful  petulance,  like  that  of  a  spoiled  child  who  wishes 
for  impossibilities,  and  frets  away  its  happiness  because  it 
cannot  reach  the  moon.  Still  the  will  was  not  wanting 
on  her  part,  but  the  power.  All  her  short  catalogue  of 
friends  were  thought  over  again  and  again ;  but  who  would 
lend  money  to  her  ?  Who  would  even  reply  to  her  request 
without  reproaches  ?  It  was  a  poor  love  in  her  opinion 
that  would  not  bear  reproach  in  such  a  case,  and  that 
point  was  soon  settled.  There  was  another  question, 
however,  of  integrity  and  truth,  not  quite  so  easy ;  for 
the  man,  or  woman  either,  who  ventures  to  borrow  money 
without  seeing  the  slightest  possibility  of  its  repayment, 
no  matter  for  what  good  pui'pose,  or  with  what  fine 
sentiments,  commits  an  act  of  injustice  and  dishonesty. 
To  beg  is  a  difiPerent  thing,  and  is  free  to  all.  However 
little  to  be  recommended  in  other  respects,  the  act  of 
begging  is  what  it  appears  to  be. 

"  No,  I  cannot  even  do  this  for  him  V  said  Agnes, 
after  a  thousand  conflicting  thoughts.  "  I  cannot  even 
try ;  for  in  that  I  should  stand  condemned.  He  himself 
does  not  even  hint  the  repayment,  and  what  means  have 
I  ?  Unhappy  that  I  am,  to  be  thus  a  second  time  under 
the  necessity  of  refusing  to  comply  with  his  most  earnest 
wishes  !" 

But  a  third  letter  came  before  there  was  time  to  answer 
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the  second.  ^^  Have  you  tried  so  and  so  ?  Have  you 
tried  anybody^  in  short  ?  You  will  soon  know  the  reason 
why  I  trouble  you — why  I  ask  thus  earnestly ;  and  you 
will  be  sorry,  when  all  is  over,  that  you  stood  upon  some 
selfish  scruple,  while  a  fellow-creature^s  life  was  at  stake, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  life  which  you  once  pretended  to 
value/^ 

Gilbert  Weston  might  have  known  that  this  was  not 
the  kind  of  language  best  calculated  to  remove  the 
scruples  of  his  wife,  when  they  stood  between  him  and 
his  wishes.  But  though  it  touched  not  the  most  sensitive 
part  of  her  nature,  it  filled  her  mind  with  such  alarm — 
such  terrible  conjectures  as  to  what  might  be  his  actual 
situation,  and,  above  all,  as  to  what  were  the  chances 
of  his  being  hurried  out  of  life  without  time  allowed 
him  for  repentance — without  that  great  w^ork  of  pre- 
paration being  even  begun,  towards  which  her  faith  was 
ever  pointing,  as  the  end  of  every  wish,  the  reward  of 
every  effort — it  so  lured  her  from  the  strong  foundation 
upon  which  she  had  been  standing,  with  the  promise 
that  by  a  slight,  and  often  committed  deviation  from  a 
line  of  imaginary  duty,  she  might  purchase  for  her  hus- 
band long  after-years  for  thought,  and  for  repentance ; 
instead  of  some  sudden  and  ignominious  exclusion  from 
all  that  life  had  to  bestow,  and  most  of  all  in  its  means 
of  reflection  and  amendment. — In  short,  so  strange,  so 
startling,  so  cruel,  was  this  view  of  his  situation  which  her 
husband  had  obscurely  placed  before  her,  that  at  times 
she  felt  ready  to  plunge  into  any  other  trouble,  rather 
than  endure  for  a  longer  period  the  great  agony  which 
seemed  to  tear  her  heart  asunder. 

It  was  indeed  a  season  of  deep  and  sore  trial  to  the 
mind  of  Agnes,  the  more   so,  that  it  bewildered  and  at 
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times  confused  her  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  so  that 
she  began  in  the  secret  of  her  soul  to  call  evil  good,  and 
good  evil ;  and  often  as  she  paced  her  solitary  chamber, 
did  she  half  persuade  herself,  especially  at  midnight, 
that  in  certain  cases  it  might  be  lawful  to  do  a  little 
wrong,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  great  good.  The  morn- 
ing, however,  happily  for  her,  always  dispelled  these 
dark  shadows,  darker  than  the  natural  night  —  blacker 
than  stormiest  sky  of  deep  winter,  or  the  wave  of  booming 
ocean  when  it  roars  around  the  trembling  mariner  who 
hears,  but  cannot  see,  its  boiling  fury.  ^Yhen  the  morn- 
ing came  with  its  clear  light,  a  brighter  morning  fell  upon 
her  soul,  for  prayer  brought  with  it  that  sweet  sunshine 
which  had  never  failed  her  yet. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

In  her  present  obscure  situation^  it  was  but  too  evident 
tbat  Agnes  could  do  nothing  to  serve  her  husband ;  but, 
as  she  still  repeated  to  herself,  she  had  youth,  and  health, 
and  time.  The  question  hoAv  these  possessions  could  be 
turned  to  more  profitable  account,  became,  therefore,  a 
very  important  one;  the  more  so,  that  Agnes  found  it 
impossible  any  longer  to  be  satisfied  with  a  life  of  inac- 
tivity; and  little  as  she  hoped  from  any  effort  in  her 
power  to  make,  there  was  something  too  much  like  the 
stagnation  of  despondency  in  her  present  circumstances, 
for  her  to  endure  it  longer. 

^'  I  can  seek  a  situation,^^  said  Agnes,  as  thousands 
besides  herself  have  said,  with  as  little  clue  to  anything 
like  profitable  employment,  or  even  fair  remuneration  for 
active  duty  willingly  and  faithfully  performed.  "  I  can 
seek  a  situation" — but  how?  Agnes  borrowed  a  news- 
paper, and  glanced  down  its  full  pages  of  advertisements ; 
bat  for  one  who  wanted  an  assistant,  there  were  hundreds 
proposing  to  assist.  She  might  take  her  chance,  however, 
amongst  the  common  lot.  She  consequently  set  about 
answering  some  of  the  most  promising  of  these  advertise- 
ments, taking  care  to  avoid  such  as  required  extraordinary 
attainments  in  any  particular  line,  for  Agnes  had  no 
special  accomplishments  either  of  head  or  hand,  her 
education  having  been  more  complete  in  its  moral,  than 
its  intellectual  tendency ;  and  that  quite  unintentionally 
on  the  part  of  any  of  her  friends,  who,  while  pursuing 
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tlieir  own  selfish  way,  had  in  reality  been  educating  the 
young  orphan  girl,  by  subjecting  her  to  a  discipline,  the 
good  effect  of  which  upon  her  character,  was  the  last  thing 
they  would  have  dreamed  of. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  Agnes  would  have  been  exactly 
what  she  was,  without  some  good  seed  having  been  sown 
in  her  heart  in  early  life.  She  had  had  an  excellent 
mother,  and  though  unable  afterwards  to  recall  more 
than  the  dim  form  and  figure  of  some  kind  being  who 
watched  and  cared  for  her,  there  was  a  beauty  in  the  look 
and  in  the  whole  character  of  this  being,  always  associated 
in  the  mind  of  Agnes  with  her  ideas  of  truth ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  in  all  such  cases,  that  some  indelible 
impression  has  been  made,  before  the  opening  faculties  of 
a  child  are  capable  of  understanding  how,  or  by  whom, 
such  impressions  are  imparted. 

Such  is  especially  the  case  as  regards  characters  remark- 
able in  after  life  for  their  clearness,  integrity,  and  upright- 
ness. Making  all  due  allowance  for  natural  conformation, 
and  firmly  believing  that  the  mind  awakens  to  existence 
with  as  much  natural  tendency  to  one  style  of  character, 
as  the  body  to  one  style  of  shape,  walk,  health,  and  general 
habit,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  in  early  life,  and  much 
even  so  early,  that  the  child  whose  infancy  is  spent  under  the 
care  of  a  nurse  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  value  or  the 
necessity  of  truth,  may  fail  to  be  i-eclaimed  in  after  life 
from  habits  of  subterfuge,  and  artifice,  whollj^  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  truth,  even  uhen  not  violating  the  letter. 
Thus,  we  sometimes  see  in  individuals,  otherwise  well- 
intentioned,  and  even  in  some  who  strive  to  be  more  than 
that,  little  points  of  allowed  deception  which  they  re.dly 
do  not  perceive,  either  in  themselves  or  others,  and  conse- 
quently, which  they  fail  to  correct. 
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With  the  noblest  energies  ready  to  be  directed  towards 
any  useful  and  honourable  purpose,  and  also  with  a  fair 
amount  of  capability,  it  is  not  always  easy,  in  the  present 
artificial  state  of  society,  to  meet  with  employment  even 
in  the  humble  walks  of  honest  labour.  Much  more  then 
have  those  unfortunate  individuals  to  contend  with,  whose 
situation  in  life  reduces  them  to  the  painful  necessity  of 
consulting  the  finer  sensibilities,  and  the  more  cultivated 
tastes,  of  the  requiring  and  fastidious  portion  of  the 
community. 

Amongst  the  many  features  presented  by  the  aspect  of 
society,  there  are  none  more  curious  than  this — that  while 
on  the  one  hand  there  are  hundreds  of  upright,  well- 
intentioned,  and  really  capable,  individuals,  earnestly 
inquiring  for  the  means  of  turning  their  time  and  their 
talents  to  some  good  account ;  there  is  on  the  other  hand, 
amongst  the  more  affluent  classes  of  society,  a  perpetual 
outcry  for  the  very  qualities  waiting  to  be  used,  and 
a  perpetual  complaint  that  trustworthy  assistants  are  no- 
where to  be  found.  Well  might  the  simple-hearted  cha- 
racter who  forms  the  greatest  ornament  of  one  of  our 
modern  stories,  exclaim,  after  reading  the  advertisements 
of  a  newspaper — ^^  Why  do  not  all  these  people  contrive 
to  come  together,  and  each  suit  themselves  with  exactly 
what  they  want  V — those  offering  situations,  with  persons 
to  fill  them ;  and  those  offering  capabilities,  with  the 
vacant  situations. 

Had  Agnes  been  able  to  appear  m  person  before  the 
individuals  whose  advertisements  she  answered,  it  is  pro- 
bable she  would  not  have  had  to  wait  long  for  a  favourable 
acceptance  of  her  services,  for  the  calm  of  her  sweet 
countenance,  with  its  open  clear  expression,  would  have 
been  a  strong  recommendation  to  all  who  wished  to  throw 
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their  burdens  upon  one  whom  they  could  implicitly  trust ; 
but  her  letters  were  no  more  than  common  letters  on 
such  subjects,  and  therefore  it  was  that  she  wrote,  and 
wrote  again,  frequently  receiving  no  answer,  and  in 
cases  where  an  answ^er  was  granted,  receiving  mostly, 
in  connection  with  it,  some  proposal  of  uncertain  issue, 
involving  an  immediate  expenditure  beyond  her  power  to 
meet.  At  last,  however,  there  was  one  situation,  respect- 
ing which  so  many  letters  passed,  that  Agnes  began  to 
hope,  and  even  calculated  her  means  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining, whether  a  journey  to  Londou  might  not  be  under- 
taken, in  order  to  meet  face  to  face  the  committee  of  ladies 
with  whom  she  \vas  in  correspondence.  Her  great  induce- 
ment for  attempting  this,  was  the  amount  of  salary  offered. 
On  the  amount  of  duties  to  be  performed,  she  scarcely 
bestowed  a  thought,  beyond  her  own  capabilities  for  per- 
forming them  aright.  It  is  true  the  situation  was  one 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  Agnes  would  not  have 
chosen,  for  it  was  to  take  part  in  the  superintendence  of 
an  institution  for  the  protection  of  the  friendless  and 
destitute;  but,  shut  out  from  all  human  sympathy  as 
Agnes  long  had  been,  her  kind  heart  was  absolutely 
aching  for  communion,  and  to  those  who  had  no  other 
friend,  she  doubted  not  the  possibility  of  rendering  herself 
both  useful  and  acceptable.  "  But  the  salary !''  said 
Agnes,  a  thousand  times  to  herself — "  there  will  be  so 
much  to  send  him  montlih' — so  much  more  than  I  ever 
thought  it  possible  I  could  send  !"  And  with  this  ecstatic 
thought  burning  warmly  in  her  breast,  she  made  her 
appearance  as  proposed,  before  the  committee  of  ladies 
sitting  in  full  conclave,  and  consulting  gravely  about  the 
destinies  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

Nothing  had  been  said  about  the  age  of  the  assistant 
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requii-ed,  and  therefore  the  youthful  appearance  of  Agnes 
seemed  likely  at  once  to  settle  the  business  against  her; 
for  the  ladies  drew  up  astonished,  looked  at  each  other, 
nodded,  and  then  shook  their  heads. 

"It  is  useless  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  committee 
with  this  application/^  said  one. 

"  We  miglit  inquire  the  age  of  the  party/^  said  another, 
struck  with  the  agreeable  countenance  and  manner  of 
the  applicant. 

"  I  find,^'  said  a  third,  "  we  have  been  labouring  under 
a  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  your  qualifications/^ 
And  in  making  this  explanation,  she  looked  directly  at 
Agnes,  without  asking  her  to  sit  down.  "  We  did  not 
expect  to  see  so  young  a  person.  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  business  to  occupy  us  this  morning.  You  are  quite 
at  liberty  to  withdraw.^^ 

''Age  was  not  specified  in  any  of  your  letters;'*  observed 
Agnes,  with  so  gentle  and  yet  so  sweet  a  tone  of  remon- 
strance, that  more  than  one  of  the  ladies  began  to  feel 
something  more  was  due  than  just  a  blunt  dismissal ;  and 
indeed,  if  the  objection  specified  could  by  any  means  be 
overcome,  there  were  hopeful  signs  in  the  manner  and 
appearance  of  the  young  person  before  them,  which  it  was 
evident  the  ladies  were  beginning  to  be  impressed  with. 

"  Perhaps,'^  said  one  of  the  party,  "  you  are  not  really 
so  young  as  we  suppose.'^ 

Agnes  told  her  age,  and  instead  of  being  more,  it  was 
less  than  they  had  anticipated ;  for  early  cares,  added  to 
a  naturally  delicate  constitution,  had  given  to  her  counte- 
nance a  thoughtfulness  that  was  far  beyond  her  years. 

Encouraged  by  the  evident  desire  of  the  ladies  to  think 
favourably  of  her,  Agnes  ventured  to  observe,  in  her  own 
behalf,  that  she  had  always  been  accustomed  to  an  active 
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and  useful  life,  and  that  slie  believed  if  the  ladies  could 
make  up  their  minds  to  trust  her  with  the  duties  of  the 
situation  in  question,  they  would  find  her  more  experienced 
than  many  who  were  twice  her  age. 

One  lady,  the  most  commanding  of  the  party,  shook 
her  head.  "We  want  stability/'  she  said, '' even  more 
than  talent." 

Agnes  raised  her  clear  blue  eyes,  and  absolutely  smiled 
with  hope,  for  stability  was  exactly  what  she  knew  herself 
to  possess.  "  In  that  respect,''  said  she,  "  I  do  not  think 
you  would  be  disappointed." 

"  Don't  be  too  confident,"  said  the  lady,  frowning  her 
down,  and  quenching  the  little  ray  of  hope  which  had 
just  begun  to  dawn. 

In  another  moment  those  clear  blue  eyes  were  suftused 
with  tears,  for  Agnes  was  not  accustomed  to  be  too  con- 
fident ;  and,  looking  fixedly  upon  the  ground,  she  awaited 
in  patient  resignation  the  sentence  of  her  doom. 

"You  are  a  widow,  I  suppose,"  said  the  commanding 
lady,  with  as  much  composure  as  if  she  had  said — "  you 
live  at  number  three ;"  and  while  a  shock  like  electric 
fire  ran  through  the  delicate  frame  of  poor  Agnes,  she 
answered  audibly — "  no." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  whispering  amongst  the 
ladies  after  this  ;  some  pleading,  and  others  putting  down, 
with  all  their  might,  as  if  assured  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  behind  the  scenes. 

"Where  is  your  husband?"  asked  the  managing 
lady. 

"  Is  that  of  consequence  to  the  committee  ?"  inquired 
Agnes,  with  a  simplicity  which  it  was  impossible  to 
construe  into  impertinence. 

"  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,"  replied  the  lady. 
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*'  Thus  far,  I  can  assure  you/'  said  Agues,  "  that  he  is 
very  far  ofF/^ 

"  Aud  not  at  all  likely  to  retui'n  ?''  asked  the  lady. 

''  Not  at  all/'  was  the  faintly  uttered  reply. 

'^Perhaps  he  might  be  ^yishing  you  to  joiu  him?'' 
continued  the  lady. 

Agnes  shook  her  head. 
.  "  But  would  you  go  to  him  if  he  did  ?"  said  another 
lady,  peering   up   into   the   face    of  the   poor   wife,  and 
evidently  asking  from  sheer  curiosity,  \^-ithout  any  other 
motive. 

"  Of  course  I  would,"  replied  Agnes,  more  boldly  than 
before. 

The  ladies  exchanged  looks  of  great  disapprobation. 

"  Has  he  ever  expressed  that  wish  to  you  ?"  asked  the 
curious  lady,  with  the  same  peering  manner. 

This  was  going  too  far.  It  was  probing  too  deeply  that 
ever- aching  wound  which  Agnes  could  bear,  and  bear 
almost  with  cheerfulness,  so  long  as  she  kept  its  hidden 
pangs  entirely  to  herself.  Unabla  to  make  any  definite 
reply,  from  being  so  entirely  taken  by  surprise,  she  burst 
into  tears ;  at  which  the  ladies  again  nodded  their  disap- 
probation, more  assured  than  ever  that  something  must 
be  very  wrong  in  the  case  of  a  young  wife  thus  separated 
from  her  husband.  The  commanding  lady,  however,  who 
had  more  kindness  of  heart  than  her  manner  seemed  to 
indicate,  thought  it  best  to  put  an  end  to  an  investigation 
which  could  not  possibly  result  in  any  practical  good  to 
either  party. 

"  I  perceive/'  said  she,  "  that  you  do  not  understand 
us.  The  ladies  of  the  committee  have  nothing  but  your 
interest  at  heart,  next  to  the  interest  of  this  institution. 
Your  age  and  circumstances    altogether  place  it  out  of 
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their  power  to  do  anything  for  you,  as  regards  the 
situation  in  question.  This  committee  therefore  con- 
siders you  entirely  at  liberty  to  withdraw.  Is  it  not 
so,  ladies  ?'' 

The  question  being  answered  by  nods,  and  looks  of 
a  most  decided  character,  and  the  unanimous  opinion 
of'  the  committee  being  in  favour  of  proceeding  imme- 
diately to  other,  and  to  them  more  important  business, 
Agnes  was  considered  to  have  withdrawn  herself,  even 
before  the  last  gentle  and  respectful  courtesy  with  which 
she  turned  away  from  the  door. 

This  was  transacting  business.  Amongst  other  minutes 
made  upon  the  books  that  day,  there  stood  one  relating  to 
an  ineligible  application  for  a  vacant  matronship,  and  this 
was  all ;  and  the  subject  passed  away  from  the  mind  of 
each  member  of  that  committee,  except  that  the  curious 
lady,  who  had  but  recently  been  married,  wondered  exceed- 
ingly, after  she  went  home,  how  matters  stood  between 
that  young  wife  and  her  husband,  and  for  what  cause  he 
could  have  left  her  so  early. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  Agnes  returned  home  with 
a  wounded,  as  well  as  a  disappointed  spirit ;  perhaps  the 
more  so,  that  the  institution  in  whose  kind  offices  she  had 
hoped  to  take  a  part,  was  one  of  pure  benevolence — one 
whose  tender  mercies  were  expressly  called  forth  on 
behalf  of  the  weakest  and  most  helpless  portion  of  the 
community.  She  knew  not,  in  her  little  experience  with 
the  worhl,  how  hardening  a  process  is  that  of  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving  in 
their  application  for  shelter  and  for  kindness;  nor  on 
the  other  hand,  how  often  it  happens  that  the  really 
benevolent  are  incapable  of  sympathy ;  while  the  sympa- 
thizing, too  frequently  shrinking  from  the  duties  of  active 
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benevolence,  will  rest  satisfied  with  offeriug  the  tribute 
of  a  few  tears,  and  tears  only,  to  the  sufferings  of  their 
fellow-creatures. 

Agnes  might  have  despaired  in  consequence  of  this 
failure  of  her  first  personal  application,  had  not  a  letter 
from  her  husband  about  this  time  reached  her  hand,  of  so 
different  a  description  from  his  former  letters,  as  to  rouse 
her  at  once  to  the  utmost  effort  of  which  her  gentle 
nature  was  capable.  It  was  a  letter  of  something  like 
kindness,  Avritten  during  a  season  of  deep  depression,  and 
bearing  marks  of  sincerity  which  she  was  little  disposed 
to  call  in  question.  But  still  it  was  a  letter  of  want — 
of  craving  want,  and  conveyed  the  intelligence  of  some 
flattering  and  hopeful  prospect  having  failed  entirely  from 
the  absence  of  immediate  means.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  letter  of  a  man  of  integrity — of  a  man  whose  pur- 
poses were  open,  fair,  and  true.  It  contaiued  no  hint 
about  repayment  in  case  of  money  being  borrowed ;  and 
while  Agnes  felt  her  heart  ache  with  redoubled  anguish 
at  this  great  omission,  she  saw",  still  more  forcibly  than 
before,  that  her  duty  pointed  not  to  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  money  by  such  means. 

Strengthened  in  her  resolution  by  this  conviction,  and 
cheered  in  her  inmost  heart  by  the  unwonted  kindness  of 
her  husband's  letter,  Agnes  determined  to  try  the  bold 
experiment  of  a  direct  reference  to  her  aunt  and  cousin, 
for  that  testimony  with  regard  to  character,  which  she 
saw  not  how  in  common  justice  they  could  refuse  to 
answer ;  and  she  was  the  more  encouraged  to  make  this 
attempt  by  the  next  application  for  her  services  being 
from  a  lady  whose  name  she  had  often  heard  when  in  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Morecombe. 

On   this    subject    many   letters    passed,    succeeded   by 
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an  interview  so  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  that  the  time 
was  actual]}^  fixed  for  Agnes  to  enter  upon  an  office,  the 
duties  belonging  to  which  appeared  hkely  to  be  remu- 
nerated in  a  liberal  manner ;  and  that  of  itself  made  up 
to  her  for  much  that  was  doubtful  as  well  as  difficult  in 
the  situation. 

Before  taking  the  final  step  which  would  have  placed 
Agnes  in  this  new  position,  it  happened,  however,  that 
her  cousin  Matilda  became  a  guest  in  the  household  of 
the  lady  in  question ;  and  one  morning,  as  she  reclined 
without  occupation  in  the  drawing-room  of  this  lady, 
discussing  the  common  topics  of  the  day,  and  discovering 
something  to  find  fault  with  in  all,  the  lady  of  the  house 
suddenly  started  up  as  if  struck  with  a  new  and  very 
opportune  idea. 

"  I  have  just  recollected,"  said  she,  taking  some  papers 
from  her  desk,  "  that  a  young  person  with  whom  I  am 
in  treaty  for  a  situation  in  my  family,  has  given  a  refer- 
ence to  you,  or  to  your  mamma." 

"  I  dare  say  it  will  prove  to  be  altogether  an  imposi- 
tion," said  Matilda,  hating  above  everything  to  be  called 
upon  for  any  personal  evidence  in  such  a  case. 

'«  Oh  !  dear,  no  ;"  said  the  lady,  whose  mind  had  never 
been  crossed  by  a  shadow  of  suspicion,  ^^  there  is  no 
imposition  in  the  case.  The  person  is  liighly  respectable. 
1  have  seen  her  myself;  and  indeed  she  is  coming  to  me 
in  a  few  days,  only  there  is  one  question  which  I  thought 
I  could  ask  you  rather  than  her,  for  I  cannot  make  out 
whether  or  not  she  is  a  Avidow." 

"  I  am  sure  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Matilda, 
still  endeavouring  to  ward  off"  the  annoyance.  "  Mamma 
sometimes  takes  an  interest  in  these  kind  of  things. 
I  never  do  " 
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The  lady  paid  no  attention  to  these  remarks.  Her  eye 
was  busily  glancing  over  some  pages  of  note-paper,  in 
order  to  reassure  herself  that  she  had  not  been  mistaken. 
"  Here  it  is  /^  said  she,  and  she  read  the  passage  aloud 
^yith  so  much  earnestness,  that  the  indignant  blush  which 
rose  and  spread  itself  over  the  countenance  of  Matilda  at 
the  name  of  her  poor  cousin,  was  entirely  unobserved. 

''  Now  I  want  to  know,"  said  the  lady,  "  what  there  is 
peculiar  in  the  situation  of  this  young  woman ;  for  she 
interests  me  exceedingly,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
appears  likely  to  suit  me.  You  know  something  of  her, 
it  appears  ?" 

"  I  know  this,"  replied  Matilda,  "  that  she  made  a  very 
imprudent  marriage." 

"  And  her  husband  ?" 

^^Was  a  very  shocking  character.  Quite  a  swindler, 
I  have  heard." 

"  Is  he  living,  do  you  know  ?" 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  say.  I  never  knew 
much  of  them,  even  when  they  were  in  better  circum- 
stances." 

"  It  strikes  me,  that  in  one  of  these  letters,  there  is 
something  about  a  relationship  with  you." 

"  Impossible  !" 

"  Oh,  no ;  it  was  in  the  course  of  our  conversation, 
when  I  was  questioning  her  rather  closely  about  her  birth 
and  connections,  for  it  struck  me  there  was  something  in 
lier  manner  very  much  above  her  present  situation." 

"Now  I  think  of  it,"  observed  Matilda,  with  a  languid 
attempt  at  a  yawn,  "  I  do  think  there  was  some  distant 
relationsliip  on  mammals  side.  But  really  I  never  inquire 
into  these  sort  of  things  myself." 

"  You  quite  disappoint  me,"  said  the  lady,  folding  up 
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lier  papers.  "I  have  been  a  little  too  much  interested 
in  this  person,  I  fear.  Do  you  know  anything  against 
her?" 

"  Not  against  her,  certainly .^^ 

"  You  had  better  tell  me  the  whole  truth  at  once,  for 
I  see  plainly  that  all  is  not  right.  These  very  prepos- 
sessing people  seldom  are  right  altogether." 

"  Prepossessing,  do  you  call  her  ?" 

"  You  have  seen  her,  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  saw  her  once,  a  long  time  ago." 

"  And  do  you  not  think  her  countenance  remarkably 
sweet.  Nay,  more  than  sweet.  I  felt  Avhile  she  spoke 
to  me,  that  I  could  believe  everything  she  said — could 
intrust  her  with  my  children,  my  property,  with  every- 
thing I  possess ;  and  now  you  have  filled  my  mind  with 
all  sorts  of  disagreeable  misgivings." 

^^I  am  sorry  for  that,  for  really  I  know  nothing  to 
allege  against  her,  except,  as  I  said  before,  that  she 
married  very  imprudently,  and  lived  for  some  time  in 
a  handsome  house,  and  altogether  in  a  style  much  beyond 
their  means." 

"And  she  did  this  knowingly?" 

"  Everybody  else  knew  perfectly  well." 

"  I  fear  she  won^t  do  for  me.  I  must  have  a  person 
of  prudence  and  integrity.  I  certainly  did  think  her 
countenance  indicated  both  simplicity  and  truth,  but  it 
seems  there  is  no  trusting  to  a  pleasant  face." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Matilda,  almost  afraid  she  had  gone 
too  far,  "  I  never  heard  anything  touching  her  integrity" 

"  That  may  be,"  observed  the  lady ;  "  but  if  one's  mind 
is  not  quite  clear  on  these  points,  there  is  no  real  satis- 
faction, and  I  confess  my  faith  is  shaken.  I  will  write 
to-night,  for  the  sooner  her  hopes  are  put  an  end  to,  the 
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better. — Don't  you  think  it  would  be  most   prudent  to 
give  the  thing  up  altogether  ?" 

Matilda  would  have  preferred  not  having  this  ques- 
tion submitted  to  her  decision,  but  since  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  speak,  she  answered  deliberately — '^perhaps  it 
would/"*  and  in  those  few  words  she  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  her  poor  cousin — deprived  her  of  the  shelter 
of  a  comfortable  home,  and  drove  her  once  more  out  upon 
a  friendless  world. 

Matilda  did  this  without  the  shghtest  feeling  of  ill-will 
towards  her  cousin.  She  would,  in  all  probability,  had 
the  case  been  presented  to  her  unconnected  with  any 
other  circumstance,  have  preferred  that  her  cousin  should 
have  found  a  place  under  the  protection  of  a  respectable 
family ;  but  such  is  the  consequence  of  thinking  always 
of  self,  and  of  making  personal  considerations  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  other  claims,  that  Matilda  had  simply 
weighed  in  the  balance  on  one  side  the  welfare  of  her 
cousin,  at  all  times  an  object  of  trifling  importance  to 
her;  and  on  the  other,  her  own  personal  annoyance  in 
meeting  at  the  house  of  a  somewhat  distinguished  friend, 
a  relative  so  nearly  connected  with  her  family,  and  yet 
holding  the  position  of  an  inferior  and  a  dependant;  and 
having  viewed  the  subject  in  this  light,  she  decided  at 
once  that  it  would  never  do  to  have  her  cousin  thus 
situated.  The  thing  must  be  prevented,  and  she  did 
prevent  it,  most  effectually  ;  and  congratulated  herself 
that  night,  on  retiring  to  rest,  upon  having  prevented 
it  without  telling  a  direct  falsehood.  She  had  only 
violated  the  truth.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that 
no  sunshine  fell  upon  her  heart  that  night;  nor  when  the 
morning  dawned,  and  the  world  of  nature  looked  all  glad 
and  gay,  was  there  one  thought  of  gratitude  or  rejoicing 
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weut  forth  from  that  gaily  decorated  chamber,  where  she 
sat  and  contemplated  her  own  fair  face,  not  always  satis- 
fied even  with  that  her  favourite  occupation,  for  it  is  not 
in  the  natm'e  of  self-love  to  satisfy  the  soul. 

At  the  very  moment  Matilda  was  pursuing  these  silent 
contemplations,  Agnes  was  engaged  in  a  much  more 
active,  though  scarcely  less  absorbing  manner.  She  had 
risen  early  that  morning,  and  was  industriously  packing 
her  wardrobe — her  worldly  all,  preparatory  to  the  expected 
change  in  her  circumstances,  to  which  she  now  looked 
forward  with  as  much  eager  hope  as  if  it  had  been  likely 
to  place  her  in  a  situation  of  affluence  and  ease.  To  her, 
however,  it  did  appear  a  situation  almost  of  affluence, 
for  the  stipulated  salary  was  such  as  would  enable  her  to 
contribute  something  towards  her  husband^s  resources — 
how  much,  she  had  already  calculated,  with  all  the 
precision  of  a  miser  reckoning  up  his  secret  hoard; 
and  how  it  should  be  sent  to  him — how  often,  and  by 
what  means — all  had  been  arranged  in  her  own  mind, 
and  therefore  she  was  busy  on  that  early  morning,  and 
almost  more  than  happy  in  the  prospect  before  her  ; 
and  therefore  it  was,  that,  unable  to  wait  for  the  usual 
arrival  of  letters,  she  went  forth  with  eager  haste  to 
anticipate  the  postman^s  coming,  for  that  day  she  was 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  best  plan  of  proceeding, 
to  be  told  the  exact  time  of  setting  out,  and  all  other 
important  particulars  of  her  expected  journey. 

It  was  a  clear  harvest  morning,  and  the  bright  dew  still 
lay  upon  the  short  crisp  grass,  as  Agnes  walked  hastily 
along  a  favourite  foot-path  skirting  the  yellow  corn-fields ; 
and  her  heart  beat  lightly  in  her  bosom,  notwithstanding 
all  its  incommunicable  sorrows ;  for  we  are  perhaps  never 
in  reality  more  happy,  than  when  the  first  ray  of  hope 
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beams  brightly  upon  us  after  a  long  night  of  despondency 
and  gloom.  Indeed,  so  single  was  her  aim,  so  entirely 
was  there  now,  to  her,  but  one  object  in  life,  that 
something  like  the  joy  of  childhood  animated  her  smile, 
as  she  addressed  the  postman  on  his  way,  and  then  from 
two  or  three  other  letters  put  into  her  hand,  singled  out 
the  expected  one  without  regard  to  the  rest. 

The  letter  looked  longer  than  Agnes  had  anticipated, 
1)ut  the  lady  had  all  along  addressed  her  kindly,  and  fully, 
and  now  it  was  not  the  least  amongst  other  instances  of 
consideration,  that  she  had  written  so  long  a  letter  full 
of  particulars  about  the  journey  so  soon  to  be  undertaken. 
Before  reading  many  lines,  however,  the  countenance  of 
Agnes  fell.  The  letter  was  kind,  but  the  tone  of  the  writer 
was  changed.  There  had  occurred  some  hinderance  to  the 
journey,  and  that  was  difficult  to  bear  in  her  present  state  of 
mind.  Xay,  worse — worse  still !  The  other  letters  dropped 
from  her  hand  upon  the  ground,  and  Agnes  saw  nothing  but 
this,  dark  and  mysterious  as  it  was  on  some  points,  vet  clear 
enough  on  one — its  entire  rejection  of  her  offered  services. 

So  great  was  the  shock  of  this  announcement,  that 
Agnes  stood  for  some  time  without  the  inclination  or  even 
the  power  to  move.  She  had  indeed  imagined  herself 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  disappointment  so  acute  as  this ; 
but  there  is  nothing  we  are  more  slow  to  understand  than 
our  own  capability  of  suffering  again  and  again  from 
sources  which  we  had  believed  to  be  dried  up  from  us 
for  ever.  With  hope  it  is  the  same.  We  believe,  in  our 
despair,  that  nothing  underneath  the  sun  can  ever  make 
us  hope  again;  and  yet,  in  how  short  a  time,  we  go 
dancing  on  like  Agnes,  through  the  golden  corn-fields, 
if  only  so  much  as  an  ordinary  letter  is  at  hand,  announ- 
cing some  little  change  of  place  or  scene. 
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To  Agnes^  however,  such  change  had  httle  interest, 
only  so  far  as  it  bore  a  remote  but  certain  relation  to  the 
one  great  object  for  which  alone  she  lived  and  hoped ;  and 
therefore  it  was,  that  she  now  stood  aghast,  struck  dumb, 
and  motionless,  with  that  most  unanticipated  intelligence ; 
and  had  not  her  foot,  when  at  last  she  turned  round  to 
retrace  her  steps,  tripped  slightly  upon  the  fallen  letters 
at  her  feet,  it  is  probable  she  would  have  forgotten  them 
entirely. 

These  letters  were  from  strangers,  at  least  the  hand- 
writing was  unknown;  and  Agnes  opened  them  with 
little  interest,  so  accustomed  had  her  eye  become  of  late 
to  the  cold  indifference  with  which  her  many  applications 
were  rejected;  and  so  painfully  wounded  was  her  mild 
spirit  with  this  last  and  severest  disappointment,  that  she 
read  on  for  some  time  without  perceiving  that  these  letters, 
from  two  different  quarters,  referred  to  one  and  the  same 
situation,  offered  directly  to  her  notice,  and  even  in  one 
of  the  letters  urged  upon  her  acceptance. 

Agnes  distinctly  recollected  the  name  of  one  of  the 
writers.  She  thought  a  moment — turned  back  to  the 
page  so  slightly  glanced  at  at  fir!^t,  and  then  the  clue 
became  gradually  unravelled,  and  she  knew  that  a  kind 
friend  had  been  at  work  endeavouring  to  serve  her, 
unknown  to  her,  and  that  that  friend  was  one  whom 
her  husband  had  deeply  injured. 

"  Come  !"  said  Agnes,  clasping  her  hands  together, 
and  raising  her  tearful  eyes  up  to  the  bright  sky,  ''^  there 
is  kindness  and  generosity  in  the  w^orld  yet.^'  And  she 
was  right.  For  how  often,  in  our  desolate  moments,  is 
the  hand  of  Providence  weaving  around  us  an  invisible 
net-work  of  human  sympathy,  supporting,  preserving, 
and   keeping   us   within   the   fold   of  human   fellowship. 
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even  while  we  believe  ourselves  most  lonely,  and  for- 
saken. 

The  friend  who  had  been  so  deeply  injured  by  Gilbert 
Weston,  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  deserted  wife;  and 
although  from  motives  of  delicacy  he  had  until  now 
refrained  from  intruding  himself  upon  her  notice,  he  had 
only  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  affording  her  some 
substantial  sei'vice.  Learning  accidentally  that  she  was 
wishing  for  employment  in  some  respectable  family,  it  had 
occurred  to  him,  that  a  sister  of  his  own,  plunged  into 
the  deepest  distress  b}^  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband, 
and  recommended  to  travel  for  the  sake  of  her  own  health 
and  that  of  her  children,  would  be  much  solaced  as  well 
as  benefited  by  the  companionship  of  Agnes;  and  thus 
it  was,  in  consequence  of  the  case  admitting  of  no  delay, 
that  the  situation  was  urged  upon  her  acceptance  with  so 
little  ceremony  or  reserve. 

Here  then  was  hope ;  and  what  hope,  none  but  a  faith- 
ful wife  could  properly  describe ;  for  with  this  hope  were 
connected  many  things — bright  visions  of  future  recogni- 
tion in  a  foreign  land,  all  which  the  warm  heart  of  an 
imaginative  woman  dwells  upon  when  her  fond  thoughts 
are  turning  homewards  to  one  beloved  object,  forgetful 
that  there  may  be  meetings  in  this  strange  world,  more 
agonizing  than  the  separations  most  deplored. 

It  required  but  little  consideration  for  Agnes  to  close 
Avith  this  most  welcome  proposal,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  she  was  gone  from  the  little  village  in  which 
her  sorrows  had  found  a  refuge,  leaving  few  friends 
behind  her  sufficiently  interested  to  inquire  what  was 
likely  to  be  her  fate.  For  herself,  she  was  perfectly 
satisfied  to  have  found  an  opportunity  of  rendering  her 
sympathy  acceptable,  and   her   services  useful.     For  her 
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sense  of  duty  this  was  enough,  and  every  effort  was 
rewarded  with  the  happy  consciousness  that  all  her  better 
feelings  could  now  be  poured  forth  without  being  wasted. 
For  her  private  thoughts,  however,  there  was  an  additional 
source  of  far  more  intense  and  deeper  joy — it  was,  that 
the  travellers  with  whom  her  present  lot  was  cast,  were 
tending  onwards — onwards — towards  "  that  one  place  in 
the  world,^^  which  to  her  had  long  been  the  centre  of  all 
snace — the  limit  of  all  desire. 
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But  how  sped  the  wheels  of  time  along  that  path  which 
the  husband  of  Agnes  had  chosen — the  path  of  falsehood, 
which  never  yet  was  illuminated  by  the  sunshine  of  life  ? 
To  him  there  was  no  sun — not  even  in  the  high  blue 
cloudless  heavens,  though  he  had  sat  alone  upon  the  crags 
of  snowy  mountains,  and  gazed  upon  a  world  of  beauty 
bathed  in  floods  of  light  beneath  his  feet.  To  him,  and 
upon  his  weaiT  brow,  there  was  no  sunshine,  because  he 
was  a  deceiver — bent  upon  the  practice  of  deceit,  and 
living  day  by  day  upon  the  bread  which  deception  had 
purchased  for  his  wants. 

Gilbert  Weston  had  fled  from  his  native  country  under 
a  false  name,  and  the  whole  study  of  his  life  since  that 
time,  had  been  how  he  might  live  by  false  pretences. 
Sometimes  he  assumed  one  character,  sometimes  another, 
changing  his  place  of  abode  whenever  the  means  of 
deception  failed  him,  and  that  was  often;  for  he  knew 
not  at  first  either  the  habits  or  the  language  of  the  people, 
amongst  whom  he  maintained  this  miserable  and  pre- 
carious existence,  sufliciently  well  to  carry  out  his  schemes 
with  any  certainty  of  success.  There  is  always,  however, 
in  places  where  strangers  congregate  together  on  the 
Continent,  a  vast  influx  of  raw  English  travellers,  wanting 
assistance  from  those  who  are  more  experienced  than 
themselves;  and  to  these  Gilbert  Weston  introduced 
himself  under  a  variety  of  pretences — sometimes  with- 
out detection,  but   always    at  the  risk  of  the  most  dis- 
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graceful  exposure.  Sometimes  he  acted  the  part  of  a 
courier,,  without  even  knowing  the  places  through  which 
he  conducted  his  partj^;  sometimes  he  taught  the  language 
of  the  country  to  those  who  were  just  a  few  degrees 
more  ignorant  than  himself;  and  sometimes  he  depended 
entirely  upon  a  good  coat,  and  an  agreeable  address,  for 
hanging  himself  on  where  his  expenses  were  not  calcu- 
lated with  rigid  exactness.  For  some  time  the  chances 
of  success  were  so  much  against  him,  that  the  danger  of 
detection  kept  him  in  perpetual  fever ;  while  at  others, 
some  actual  discovery  plunged  him  into  the  deepest  dis- 
tress. He  had  often  not  known  in  the  morning  when  he 
rose,  from  whence  the  support  of  a  single  day  was  to  come. 
He  had  even  felt  the  fierce  gnawing  of  bodily  want,  and 
it  was  under  the  infliction  of  this  misery,  that  he  had 
written  to  his  wife,  absolutely  demanding,  what  he  believed 
at  that  moment  he  should  perish  if  he  did  not  obtain. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  practice  of  deception  became 
more  easy,  for  Gilbert  Weston  looked  quickly  about  him 
upon  human  life ;  and  as  language,  and  manners,  and 
men,  and  things,  became  familiar  to  him  under  aspects 
Avhich  had  at  first  appeared  strange  and  incomprehensible, 
his  resources  multiplied  daily,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
his  confidence  increased  —  his  confidence  in  safety,  but 
not  his  sunshine  and  repose. 

Years  passed  on  in  this  manner,  and  the  small  remit- 
tances of  money  still  came  regularly  to  hand.  Through 
spring  and  summer,  autumn  and  winter,  they  never  failed. 
Once  only,  the  amount  of  the  sum  was  smaller  than  usual, 
and  there  was  a  letter  of  apology  written  with  a  feeble 
and  uncertain  hand,  for  illness  had  intruded  its  strong 
claims,  and  sorry  was  the  heart  of  the  writer  to  be  able 
to  send  no  more,  and  yet  great  were  her  hopes  of  being 
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le  ill  future  to  make  up  the  short-coming  of  that  try- 
5  moment. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Gilbert  Weston  to  say- 
fit  this  letter  did  not  affect  his  feelings,  for  he  did  feel 

a  certain  extent  grieved  and  sorry  while  he  read  it. 
3  even  determined  to  send  the  money  back — but,  no. 
3  was  just  setting  out  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  for 
tour  of  some  weeks,  and  he  wanted  a  new  travelling- 
>ak.  So  he  determined  to  use  the  money  then  sent, 
d  to  write  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  requesting  that 
5  supply  might  be  stopped.     He  had  in  fact  been  often 

the  point  of  doing  this,  but  there  liad  always  intervened 
twixt  him  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  good  intentions, 
me  immediate  necessity,  for  which,  he  said  to  himself, 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  provide,  and 
en — he  would  do  what  was  honourable  and  just  towards 
5  wife.  "No  doubt,  however,^' — and  this  was  always 
e  conclusion  of  his  '  compunctious  visitings  '  —  "  the 
Duey  comes  to  her  easily  enough.  She  has  relations 
10  are  rich  enough  to  spare  both  for  her  and  for  me, 
d  they  will  never  allow  her  to  want." 
It  was  strange,  after  the  long  course  of  selfish  reckless- 
ss  with  which  Gilbert  Weston  had  appropriated  the 
rdly- earned  pittance  sent  liim  by  his  wife,  that  the 
telligence  of  her  illness  should  afPect  him  as  it  did.     Yet 

it  was,  that  he  shrunk  even  from  the  distant  idea  of 
sing  a  friend,  however  in  other  respects  despised,  who 
,d  this  one  merit  of  having  remained  faithful  to  him 
lidst  the  wreck  of  all  his  fortunes.  How  deep,  how 
rvent,  was  the  love  of  this  one  friend,  he  knew  not,  nor 
d  ever  sought  to  know ;  but  under  every  trial,  and  every 
sappointment,  her  untiring  faithfulness  was  the  one  point 
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to  which  his  weary  spirit  turned  with  a  sense  of  security 
which  nothing  else  in  life  could  now  afford. 

But  perhaps  it  was  still  more  strange,  that  a  man  pos- 
sessing the  least  claim  to  honourable  feeling,  should  con- 
tinue to  receive  such  assistance  from  his  wife,  knowing 
that  her  own  income  was  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  nature.  And  yet,  such  is  the  hardening  effect  of 
a  system  of  duplicity,  secretly  allowed,  that  instances  are 
daily  occurring  of  the  heart  of  man  becoming  so  morally 
insensible  to  the  actual  wrong  committed,  that  nothing  less 
than  public  exposure  can  make  obvious  the  guilty  fact 
even  to  the  perpetrator  himself.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
a  man  conceals  his  expected  failure  from  his  wife — that  he 
allows  her  to  go  on,  and  on,  involving  herself  and  him  in 
expenses  for  which  she  will  have  to  bear  the  blame.  It  is 
in  this  manner  that  he  borrows  money  without  the  least 
prospect  of  repayment,  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  an 
inextricable  maze  of  false  pretences,  and  expedients  for 
momentary  safety,  of  all  which  his  conscience  takes  but 
slight  cognizance,  so  long  as  they  are  unseen  and  unsus- 
pected by  the  world. 

Fearful  as  have  been  the  revelations  of  private  character 
and  conduct,  brought  to  light  by  some  of  the  great  calam- 
ities which  are  heard  of  in  the  world  of  business  and  of 
speculation,  and  astonishing  as  these  revelations  have 
sometimes  proved  to  private  as  well  as  public  friends,  of 
all  who  have  been  ready  to  heap  indignant  exclamations 
and  reproaches  upon  the  head  of  the  offender,  there  have 
perhaps  been  none  more  really  astonished  than  that  offender 
himself,  so  soon  as  the  chain  of  long-continued  habit  has  been 
broken,  the  veil  torn  away  which  covered  his  secret  abuses, 
and  the  force  of  popular  opinion  brought  to  bear  against 
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him  Avith  all  the  influence  it  derives  from  the  sympathy  of 
numbers.  Before  this  public  exposure,  the  only  judge 
which  sat  upon  his  actions  was  himself,  and  that  judge 
was  bought,  by  ten  thousand  different  bribes,  to  pronounce 
even  at  first  no  very  harsh  or  condemnatory  sentence. 
And  then  having  yielded  once,  it  became  more  easy,  as  it 
always  is,  to  yield  again,  and  again ;  until  at  last  the  judge 
had  been  brought  to  call  evil  good,  and  thus  to  withdraw 
his  guilty  verdict  altogether. 

Habit  has  also  much  to  do  with  this  kind  of  voluntary 
blindness  to  the  nature  of  good  and  evil.  Such  cravens 
are  w^e,  that,  having  done  wrong  to-day  without  experien- 
cing any  kind  of  retributive  punishment,  we  do  wrong 
again  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and,  lo  ! 
the  sun  shines  still,  and  the  earth  brings  forth  her  flowers 
and  fruit,  and  friends  come  round  as  smiling  as  they  did 
before,  and  all  things  look  the  same,  and  health  beats 
warmly  in  our  veins,  and  gladness  meets  us  at  our  own 
fireside,  and  menials  bow  respect,  and  sometimes  pious 
persons  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  lead  us  on  with  them, 
persuading  us  that  we  are  called  upon  to  be  more  active  in 
some  religious  course ;  and  thus  we  trace  the  guilty  round 
of  life,  with  sin  alloiced  to  lure  us  on,  unconscious  that  the 
moral  circle  we  inhabit  is  narrowing  downwards — lower  at 
every  round — darker  and  still  narrower,  and  more  imprac- 
ticable as  to  any  hope  of  rescue  from  the  gulf  below. 

This  circle  had  long  been  narro^Wng  with  Gilbert  Wes- 
ton. He  lived  upon  expedients  until  his  heart  had  lost 
its  natural  yearning  for  the  ways  of  rectitude  and  truth. 
And  yet  its  nature  was  not  so  far  extinguished,  but  that  it 
yearned  for  something,  for  it  was  weary,  and  desolate,  and 
sick  of  all  the  hateful  things  and  ways  amongst  Avhich  it 
beat  apart;    for  there  is  no  sympathy  in  falsehood — no 
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union  in  a  lie — no  sunshine  on  tlie  path  of  the  deceiver. 
And  therefore  it  was  that  not  upon  the  topmost  crag  of 
the  higli  snow-clad  mountain  was  there  any  brightness  in 
the  firmament  to  him — not  on  tlie  calm  bosom  of  the 
summer  lake,  nor  where  a  sea  of  blue  lashed  up  its  silvery 
foam  beneath  a  sky  without  a  cloud.  All,  all  was  dark 
above,  around  him,  and  beneath  his  feet.  The  dull  gray 
dawn  of  morning,  deep  within  the  walls  of  some  low  dun- 
geon, would  have  been  to  him  as  welcome  and  as  joyous  as 
the  purple  light  that  rolled  along  the  eastern  hills,  when 
nature  with  awakening  day  burst  into  new  beauty,  and 
came  hxughing  down  into  the  valleys  rich  with  corn,  and 
oil,  and  clustering  vines.  What  was  all  this  to  him  ?  Nay, 
what  had  he  to  do  with  nature,  and  the  universal  joy  of 
her  great  world,  where  song  of  happy  birds,  and  insect 
mirth,  and  sound  of  rippling  brooks,  went  up  harmoniously 
to  heaven,  a  hymn  of  truth,  for  nature  owns  the  universal 
law,  and  well  has  it  been  said  that  she  "  deceives  not.^^  Her 
fruits  and  flowers  return ;  and  what  she  suffers  in  decay, 
she  gains  in  fresh  luxuriance. 

Yes,  it  was  a  dark  and  wTctched  life,  as  all  have  ever 
found  it,  who  pursue  the  course  which  Gilbert  Weston 
had  adopted.  And  to  him  it  was  the  more  dark  and 
wretched,  because  it  had  not  been  habitual  to  him  in 
early  life.  Even  now,  he  had  glimpses  of  some  far-off 
light  which  dawned  upon  his  childhood,  and  which  seemed 
but  to  render  the  surrounding  gloom  more  dense  and 
hideous.  He  was  a  bold  and  self-possessed,  but  cautions 
man,  and  therefore,  possibly,  the  more  bold;  and  never, 
in  the  cuuiiing  and  hardening  transactions  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  did  forethought  fail  him,  or  sudden  impulse 
master  his  strong  determination  to  act  the  thing  he  was 
not.     But  sometimes  when  alone,  amongst  the  silent  hills, 
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and  more  e.specially,  ^vhen.  in  his  solitary  rambles,  a  little 
peasant  child  would  come  out  and  sit  beside  him,  and  lean 
its  curly  head  upon  his  knee,  his  thoughts  flew  back  so 
suddenly  to  long-forgotten  things^ — voices,  and  looks,  and 
smiles,  that  blessed  his  infancy, — and  with  them  such  a 
quick  sense  of  the  pure  freshness  of  those  days  of  early 
truth,  that,  starting  from  his  craggy  seat,  he  rushed  forth 
amidst  the  mountain-wilds,  and  wished  himself  a  shepherd 
there — the  lowliest  peasant  man — or  anything  that  could 
exist  apart  from  intercourse  with  artificial  life. 

Such  visitations,  however,  had  been  few  and  far  between. 
The  necessity  of  living,  the  catering  for  immediate  wants, 
and  the  propping  up  of  weak  or  failing  expedients,  filled 
up  so  entirely  each  moment  of  his  life,  that  there  was  little 
time,  even  had  the  inclination  been  there,  to  dwell  on  any- 
thing so  remote  from  his  purposes  as  visionary  dreams  of 
what  he  might  have  been,  had  tinitli  instead  of  falsehood 
been  the  rule  of  his  whole  life. 

We  have  said  that  Gilbert  Weston  was  more  affected 
than  might  have  been  supposed  by  the  illness  of  his  wife. 
He  determined  from  that  time  to  receive  no  more  money 
from  her  hands.  The  last  small  sum,  however,  there 
could  be  no  use  in  returning.  Besides  w^hich,  it  came  at 
the  very  time  to  relieve  his  immediate  necessities,  and,  by 
appropriating  that,  he  should  be  better  able  to  refuse  the 
next.  With  these  laudable  resolutions,  he  commenced 
a  new  undertaking,  by  setting  out  upon  a  journey,  which 
proved  so  harassing  and  absorbing,  that  he  first  delayed 
from  day  to  day,  and  then  entirely  forgot,  to  write  to  his 
wife  the  letter  of  kindness  which  he  had  determined  upon 
sending  soon  after  receiving  hers. 

In  this  manner  months  passed  on — a  year — and  no 
intelligence  from  Agnes.     Gilbert  Weston  was  again  in 
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difficulties,  or  in  all  probability  he  would  not  have  thought 
of  her  so  often  as  he  did.  He  had  taken  a  loftier  flight 
in  his  last  enterprise  than  before,  and  therefore  his  fall 
appeared  likely  to  be  greater.  He  must  have  money.  Even 
a  small  sum  might  serve  him  for  the  present.  He  wrote 
to  his  wife,  but  there  came  no  answer  still.  Where  could 
she  be  ?  One  thought  of  horror  and  compunction  rushed 
upon  him.  It  was  that  she  was  dead,  and  that  he  had 
never  written  her  that  letter  of  atoning  kindness. 

Oh  !  what  a  searcher  of  the  heart  and  conscience  is 
death  !  How  kind  it  can  make  us  on  the  instant — how 
generous — how  anxious  to  atone  for  past  off'ences  !  What 
a  world  of  feeling  have  we  then  to  give  away  from  the 
mine  of  wealth  which  death  alone  has  discoA^ered  !  Pity 
that  we  cannot  learn  the  riches  of  this  mine  before  death 
has  placed  it  beyond  our  power  to  render  useful,  and  thus 
distribute  through  the  offices  of  a  whole  lifetime,  what 
only  rends  the  soul,  and  breaks  the  heart,  to  feel  brought 
up  and  quickened  into  life  when  the  grave  has  closed,  and 
the  sentence  has  gone  forth — that  no  offering  from  our 
hands,  however  rich,  will  be  henceforth  ever  needed. 

"  I  am  alone  at  last,  then  !"  said  Gilbert  Weston,  as  he 
paced  to  and  fro  in  a  solitary  place  on  the  evening  of 
that  day ;  and  he  who  had  felt  little  for  the  lonely  doom 
he  had  inflicted  upon  another,  felt  deeply  for  himself.  He 
felt  the  more,  because  his  life  was  a  very  wretched  one, 
even  at  the  best,  and  in  its  harassing  cares,  and  its  seasons 
of  depression,  such  as  might  well  have  worn  down  a  more 
iron  nature  than  his  own.  It  was  in  these  seasons  that 
he  had  long  indulged  the  habit  of  thinking  of  his  wife,  as 
of  a  friend  to  whom,  last  of  all,  when  everything  else  had 
failed,  he  might  betake  himself,  and  find  a  welcome.  For 
sometimes  the  strong  man  needs  this ;  and  such  a  home 
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for  secret  thought^  such  a  refuge  for  a  wearied  spirit,  is  a 
blessing  wliich  a  prince  might  envy  the  poor  peasant  who 
pauses  in  his  wintry  toil,  to  think  upon  his  evening  fire, 
and  the  kind  voice  of  her  who  knows  no  sound  so  sweet 
as  that  of  his  returning  step. 

Gilbert  Weston  then  felt  deeply  for  himself,  under  what 
he  now  believed  to  be  the  loss  of  his  one  only  friend. 
Sometimes  he  hoped  again,  and  wrote ;  but  still  no  answer 
was  returned.  All  the  communication  which  for  a  long 
time  had  passed  between  them  had  been  letters  of  mere 
business,  all  directed  through  a  certain  channel,  and  lat- 
terly his  wife  had  been  especially  careful  to  say  nothing 
of  herself.  Indeed,  throughout  she  had  abstained,  out  of 
motives  of  pure  delicacy,  from  hinting  by  what  means  her 
small  additional  supplies  of  money  w^ere  obtained.  Had 
Gilbert  Weston  known  all  or  half  her  difficulties  in  pro- 
curing it,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  would  have  roused 
himself  to  throw  this  selfish  meanness  from  him. 

It  was  strange  how  many  chains  of  association  the  soli- 
tary man  could  now  discover  connected  with  her,  of  whom 
he  had  thought  so  little  in  her  living  claims.  The  selfish 
and  the  wicked  are  almost  always  cowards  in  secret,  and 
there  was  not  an  ache  or  a  pain  by  which  he  was  assailed, 
that  did  not  bring  before  him  the  dreary  certainty  of  a 
neglected  deathbed,  and  a  nameless  grave,  over  which  no 
human  eye  would  weep.  There  was  not  a  look  estranged, 
and  many  such  had  he  to  meet,  but  sweetly  came  that 
smiling  countenance  to  visit  him  in  nightly  dreams ;  for 
so  it  is,  that  the  beldame's  story  has  more  truth  than  men 
of  science  have  '^  dreamed  in  their  philosophy,^'  and  that 
visions  of  the  night  do  often  picture  forth  the  very  oppo- 
site of  what  the  waking  eye  beholds.  And  thus  it  was, 
that  on  his  nightly  couch  the  lonely  and  the  wretcLed  man 
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had  once  again  a  home — an  Euglish  home;  and  i'/ze*  was 
tliere  with  her  pale  cheeky  and  ever-watchful  eye — the 
calm — the  true — tlie  beautiful.  Yes,  she  was  there ;  and 
something  like  the  joy  of  innocence,  the  sense  of  truth, 
and  rectitude,  and  purity,  came  stealing  in  like  sunshine, 
and  the  day  was  glorious  in  its  light,  as  of  some  summer's 
noon,  where  all  is  peace ;  and  wreathing  flowers  were  round 
the  bower  in  his  own  garden,  and  wandering  bees  came 
humming  in — he  heard,  and  saw,  and  felt  it  all,  even  to 
the  warm  genial  glow  of  that  sweet  sunshine. 

From  such  bright  dreams  how  often  was  it  the  punish- 
ment of  Gilbert  Weston  to  awake,  and  that  so  slowly,  and 
with  such  a  strange  bewilderment  of  mind,  that  not  at 
first  could  he  believe  the  stern  reality ;  but  stood  like  one 
who  feels  some  tide  of  cold  deep  water  rising  higher,  and 
higher — necessarily  higher  yet — at  first  a  stream  despised, 
but  now  an  ocean,  swelling  up  to  the  full  heart,  and 
rolling  its  hoarse  waves  around;  and  yet  no  means  of 
safety,  nor  hope  of  rescue,  from  that  dark  unfathomable 
flood. 

Such  were  amongst  the  secret  agonies  of  his  uncertain, 
anxious  life,  and  yet  the  power  to  rouse  himself  seemed 
wanting — even  the  wish  was  scarcely  there ;  and  so  long 
had  been  the  course  of  effort  pursued  without  one  laudable 
or  cheering  object,  that  his  natural  energies  began  to  fail 
beneath  the  apathy  and  stupor  in  which  a  life  like  his 
was  almost  sure  to  terminate ;  and  had  not  an  insatiable 
desire  for  change  possessed  him,  arising  no  doubt  out  of 
an  incapability  of  rest,  he  would  in  all  probabiUty  have 
remained  in  some  obscure  village,  hiding  his  miseries  from 
the  world. 

In  none  of  his  experiments  upon  the  credulity  of  his 
countrymen,  had  Gilbert  A^'^eston  been  so  successful  as 
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ill  teacliiug  languages.  He  had  a  natural  gift  for  acquir- 
ing them,  and  by  disguising  his  own  pronunciation,  he 
could  easily  pass  with  those  who  spoke  little  themselves, 
either  for  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian,  as  best  suited  his 
purpose.  In  this  capacity,  and  for  the  time  being  as  an 
Italian,  he  was  making  his  way  with  some  difficulty  at 
Naples,  when  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the 
confidence  of  a  lady  so  painfully  circumstanced,,  that  help 
from  almost  any  quarter  was  welcome  to  her.  She  had 
gone  out  to  Naples  with  a  husband  almost  in  a  dying 
condition,  and  with  a  large  family  of  children,  from  whom 
she  was  too  tender  a  mother  to  allow  anything  to  separate 
her.  She  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  country,  and  less  of  the  ways  of  the  people  around 
her ;  and,  naturally  timid  and  delicate  in  the  extreme,  she 
found  herself  under  these  circumstances  called  upon  to 
support  the  fast  failing  strength  of  her  husband,  who, 
instead  of  deriving  benefit  from  the  change  of  air  and 
scene,  appeared  daily  less  capable  of  sustaining  the  heat 
and  the  glare  of  that  great  city. 

To  what  place  to  proceed  Mrs.  Maxwell  knew  not,  nor 
indeed  how  to  transact  the  business  of  each  successive 
day.  She  had  set  out  hastily  from  England,  without 
providing  herself  with  the  necessary  assistance,  and  now 
in  a  large  hotel  in  Naples,  surrounded  by  gay  and  happy 
parties,  many  of  them  from  England,  who  made  the  halls 
and  the  corridors  ring  with  their  merry  voices  all  daylong, 
this  helpless  and  almost  distracted  mother  wandered 
timidly  from  room  to  room,  in  vain  endeavouring  to  find 
a  friend. 

Gilbert  Weston  having  learned  to  be  quick  -  sighted 
to  cases  of  this  description,  had  kept  his  eye  upon  this 
family  from  their  first  arrival.     He  had  constantly  cndea- 
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voured  to  make  friends  with  the  children  as  they  passed 
him  in  the  entrance  of  the  hotel;  and  after  sending  up 
his  card  to  recommend  himself  as  a  teacher  of  languages, 
he  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to  obtain  the  votes  of  the 
children  in  his  favour. 

A  few  days  more  obtained  for  Gilbert  Weston  an 
introduction  to  the  presence  of  the  lady  herself;  and 
whether  she  saw  help  in  his  countenance  at  once,  or 
whether  her  own  destitution  of  all  support  led  her  to 
throw  open  her  heart  to  him,  perhaps  she  would  scarcely 
have  been  able  to  say;  but  certain  it  was,  that  after  a  long- 
explanation  of  her  circumstances,  the  teacher  of  languages 
was  regularly  installed  into  office,  entrusted  in  a  great 
measure  with  the  education  of  her  children,  and  gradually 
initiated  into  the  management  of  her  affairs. 

Gilbert  Weston  felt  no  inclination  to  abuse  this  trust. 
He  was  weary  of  his  own  life — its  trickery,  its  artifice, 
and  its  pretence;  and  without  the  conscientious  deter- 
mination to  renounce  its  falsehood  and  its  cunning  prac- 
tices for  ever,  he  was  yet  glad  to  have  the  prospect  placed 
before  him  of  maintaining,  at  least  a  temporary  existence, 
by  means  at  once  more  honest,  more  honourable,  and 
more  safe. 

If,  however,  Gilbert  Weston  felt  no  inclination  to  abuse 
the  trust  reposed  in  him,  he  felt  as  little  to  redeem  the  past 
by  unravelling  the  dark  mysteries  of  his  life,  and  begin- 
ning afresh  upon  a  foundation  of  honour  and  of  truth. 
He  was  still  passing  under  a  false  name — still  pretending 
to  be  Avhat  he  was  not ;  and  thus  circumstanced,  there 
scarcely  passed  a  day  or  an  hour  in  which  he  did  not  find 
himself  called  upon  to  support  the  false  position  he  had 
assumed,  by  some  falsehood  either  expressed  or  imphed. 
Still,  then,  he  was  miserable — dwelling  in  darkness — and 
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shut  out  from  all  the  sweet  and  genial  influences  of  life's 
best  sunshine;  and  often  from  the  innocent  and  social 
intercourse  of  the  interesting  family  whose  helplessness 
had  rendered  them  so  easy  of  access,  as  well  as  so  con- 
fiding, he  would  escape,  sometimes  to  hide  himself  from 
human  observation,  and  at  others,  to  plunge  into  scenes 
of  excitement  and  dissipation,  with  the  vain  hope  of  forget- 
ting himself,  and  the  misery  he  was  constantly  enduring. 

By  turns  he  had  tried  every  resource  of  human  inge- 
nuity, available  under  his  circumstances,  to  still  the  voice 
of  conscience,  or,  in  other  words,  to  destroy  the  power  and 
the  activity  of  thought.  The  gaming-table  had  of  late 
been  his  favourite  resource  ;  and  he  plunged,  perhaps  the 
more  deeply,  into  the  eager  excitement  it  afforded,  because 
his  spirit  felt  jaded  and  wearj^  with  the  dull  monotony  of 
his  life,  while  engaged  as  a  teacher  of  languages,  or  indeed 
in  any  other  regular  employment. 

The  amusement  of  the  gaming-table,  a  fearful  resource 
to  all,  was  peculiarly  so  to  Gilbert  Weston  under  present 
circumstances.  He  had  no  predetermination  to  be  un- 
faithful to  the  trust  reposed  in  him ;  but  he  was  placed  in 
a  position  in  which  money  was  frequently  passing  through 
his  hands ;  and  it  sometimes  occurred  to  him,  that  by 
abstracting  a  small  sum  for  his  own  purposes  at  night,  he 
should  be  able,  not  only  to  repay  it  back,  but  to  double  it 
by  the  morning.  Once  ha^ing  tried  this  experiment  with 
safety,  it  became  easier,  and  apparently  more  justifiable, 
to  try  it  again,  and  hence  ensued  a  course  of  conduct,  such 
as  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  instances,  has 
followed  the  first  simple  suggestion  of  appropriating  a 
small  sum  for  the  purpose  of  doubling  the  means  of 
repayment. 

For  some  time  the  demands  made  by  Gilbert  Weston 
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were  for  sums  so  small  as  scarcely  to  threaten  danger 
from  detection.  For  some  time  too  the  tide  of  fortune 
seemed  to  be  in  his  favour^  and  he  went  on  with  confi- 
dence and  presumption ;  but  the  tide  soon  turned,  and 
Avhat  was  he  then  ?  not  the  protector  of  that  poor  Avidowed 
lady,  shielding  her  from  exposure  and  imposition,  and 
making  her  sorrows  the  sacred  seal  of  his  integrity ;  but 
a  deceiver — a  robber — encu'cling  her  round  with  the 
mazes  of  his  selfish  craftiness,  and,  from  her  very  helpless- 
ness and  insecurity,  deriving  the  hope  of  his  success. 

Eyes  that  are  often  bathed  in  tears  of  profoundest 
sorrow  are  not  quick  to  observe  the  common  transactions 
of  life,  and  especially  such  as  bear  no  relation  to  the 
immediate  cause  of  grief.  Trusting  to  the  distress  of  the 
Avidowed  mother  to  occupy  her  attention,  and  render  her 
blind  to  any  little  inaccuracies  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  obvious  in  the  transaction  of  her  afiairs,  Gilbert 
Weston  went  on  to  greater  lengths  than  he  would  at  first 
have  believed  safe,  or  even  practicable ;  but  though  those 
weary  eyes  whose  detection  he  most  dreaded  were  still 
obscured  by  tears,  tliere  were  others  that  saw  more  clearly, 
and  these  had  frequently  observed  in  his  conduct  causes 
for  slight  suspicion,  and  sometimes  for  alarm.  Of  the 
domestics  of  this  family  the  deceiver  had  never  troubled 
himself  to  think.  Habitually  reserved,  at  least  from  the 
time  of  his  first  wrong  practices,  and  always  having  too 
much  to  conceal,  he  held  himself  aloof  from  all  communi- 
cation that  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  selfish  purposes;  and  thus,  while  instructing 
the  children  of  this  English  family,  he  had  scarcely 
noticed  a  governess,  Avhose  eye  was  often  upon  liim,  and 
whose  heart  beat  painfully  in  his  presence,  because  she 
believed    him   to   be    a   deceiver.      Indeed,  to  a   certain 
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extent  she  felt  assured  that  lie  was  so,  for  on  one  parti- 
cular occasion,  when  suddenly  called  upon  to  rescue  one 
of  the  children  from  danger,  he  had  spoken  his  native 
language  so  freely,  and  so  perfectly,  that  even  the  chil- 
dren, observing  the  change,  had  jokingly  charged  him 
with  being  an  Englishman  in  disguise. 

Suspicion  being  once  awakened^  the  habitual  deceiver 
is  soon  exposed;  and  from  this  one  instance  proceeded 
many  others  sufficiently  obvious  to  the  eye  of  the  gover- 
ness ;  who,  while  she  avoided  everything  like  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  man  who  could  be  guilty  of  even 
one  of  the  many  little  impositions  she  detected,  had  no 
real  apprehension  of  any  more  serious  consequences  than 
the  serving  of  his  own  purposes,  perhaps  only  to  a  very 
trifling  extent,  at  the  expense  of  another ;  and  even  this 
she  shrunk  from  exposing  at  a  time  when  the  great  Ctilamity 
of  a  widow^s  lot,  as  the  mother  of  a  young  family,  situated 
in  a  foreign  land,  absorbed  every  faculty  and  feeling,  and 
left  no  room  for  the  intrusion  of  less  sacred  griefs. 

Altogether  unconscious  that  any  watchful  eye  was  fixed 
upon  his  movements,  Gilbert  Weston  went  on  in  imaginary 
security,  at  times  making  secret  determinations  that  the 
next  turn  of  fortune  in  his  fa\  our  which  shoidd  place  it 
in  his  power  to  repay  the  whole  sum  abstracted,  should 
be  welcomed  as  the  omen  of  a  better  state  of  things — the 
commencement  of  a  more  honourable  life.  At  other 
times,  however,  his  mind  was  possessed  by  schemes  and 
purposes  of  a  far  different  nature — thoughts  of  escape — 
the  means  so  easily  obtained — the  result  so  much  to  be 
desired;  for  every  place  was  wearisome  and  disgusting 
to  him,  every  mode  of  life  intolerable ;  and  therefore  to 
escape  from  present  things  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
life. 
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It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  determination,  that 
he  entered  one  evening  the  apartments  of  the  English 
lady,  who,  shrouded  in  darkness  and  obscurity,  shut  her- 
self out  from  all  intercourse  except  with  her  children,  and 
with  those  who  were  necessarily  employed  in  the  transac- 
tion of  her  affairs.  In  an  ante-room  adjoining  the  chamber 
in  which  she  slept,  stood  a  cabinet  of  which  Gilbert  Weston 
had  obtained  the  key,  unknown  to  any  one  in  the  family, 
it  having  been  laid  upon  the  table  during  one  of  his  calls 
of  friendly  sympathy,  and  thus  taken  possession  of  to  be 
used  as  circumstances  might  allow. 

To  use  the  key,  however,  was  not  so  easy  a  thing  as  to 
obtain  it ;  and  often  as  Gilbert  Weston  passed  to  and  fro 
on  business,  his  quick  eye  glanced  into  that  little  ante- 
room -with  searching  anxiety,  to  see  by  what  means  it 
might  be  entered,  and  the  cabinet  unlocked,  without 
detection.  On  the  evening  in  question  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  w^ait  an  unusual  length  of  time,  and  in  the  dreamy 
stillness  of  twilight,  he  had  paced  to  and  fro  along  a  cor- 
ridor skirting  an  open  court,  until  both  hope  and  fear  alike 
began  to  fail,  and  he  sunk  down  upon  a  vacant  seat  to 
listen  to  the  humble  minstrelsy  of  a  poor  mendicant  who 
had  found  his  way  into  the  court. 

It  was  one  of  the  national  airs  of  the  Neapolitans  which 
the  man  was  playing,  and  soon  a  group  of  girls  were 
dancing  round  him  in  the  open  area,  surrounded  by  orange- 
trees  whose  blossoms  scented  the  still  air,  made  sweeter 
by  the  cool  spray  of  a  clear  fountain  which  sent  up  its 
bright  waters  in  the  midst. 

To  hear  the  music,  and  to  see  the  dance,  many  of  the 
domestics  of  the  house  came  crowding  out,  leaning  over 
the  Adne-wreathed  balcony,  and  laughing  in  concert  with 
the   group   below.     Young   and  old,  all   seemed    equally 
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absorbed,  and  equally  ready  to  respond  to  those  gay  sounds 
of  mirth.  Some  English  servants  alone  looked  moody,  and 
abstracted;  and  amongst  them  there  was  one  with  a  delicacy 
of  form  and  face  so  spirit-like,  that  the  paleness  of  her  coun- 
tenance had  attracted  the  observation  of  Gilbert  "Weston, 
without  his  being  himself  aware  of  the  fact,  that  he  was 
following  this  woman  with  his  eye,  whether  she  stopped 
and  leaned  her  head  against  the  pillars  of  the  balcony,  or 
glided  on  with  silent  steps  away  from  the  wild  and  joyous 
group  in  whose  mirth  she  took^no  part. 

We  are  often  observing  with  the  senses  what  the  mind 
takes  no  cognizance  of;  and  so  it  was  with  Gilbert  Weston, 
that  he  had  followed  the  figure  for  a  long  time  with  earnest 
gaze,  unconscious  that  he  did  so,  when  a  door  suddenly 
opening,  he  was  summoned  into  the  presence  of  the  widow- 
lady,  and  soon  forgot  both  the  minstrel  and  the  dance, 
with  all  its  attendant  circumstances. 

The  lady  had  come  to  a  sudden  determination  to  leave 
Naples,  and,  with  the  usual  impatience  of  the  helpless  and 
inefficient,  everything  must  give  way  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  purpose.  Her  affairs  must  all  be  settled, 
bills  paid,  and  money  obtained,  with  impracticable  expe- 
dition. And  then  that  cabinet  with  its  lost  key — it  must 
be  broken  open  that  very  night. 

Gilbert  Weston  suggested  the  trial  of  some  key  he  had 
in  his  possession.  He  felt  almost  sure  he  had  one  that 
would  answer  the  purpose. 

At  all  events  he  strongly  advised  delay  until  the  morn- 
ing, when,  he  promised,  that  something  effectual  should 
be  done.  With  this  promise,  however,  the  lady  would 
scarcely  have  been  satisfied,  but  that  he  engaged  her 
attention  on  other  subjects,  and  thus  prolonged  the  inter- 
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view  until  so  late  a  period,  that  twilight  had  given  place 
to  darkness  before  he  withdrew. 

The  shades  of  evening  had  grown  deeper  over  court  and 
corridor,  when  Gilbert  Weston  withdrew  from  the  presence 
of  the  Enghsh  lady.  He  still  heard  the  sound  of  that  rude 
minstrelsy  from  below,  and  he  knew  by  the  laughter  of  the 
dancers,  and  their  friends,  that  the  domestics  of  the  house 
still  held  their  merry-meeting  amongst  the  orange-trees 
and  the  vines,  now  lighted  up  by  the  lamps  and  the  flam- 
beaux of  the  admiring  spectators,  each  waiting  only  until 
some  tinkling  bell  from  the  interior  of  the  mansion  should 
call  them  to  their  separate  duties. 

All  was  still  in  the  wide  saloon  through  which  Gilbert 
Weston  had  to  pass.  One  solitary  light  stood  in  the  little 
anteroom  beside  the  cabinet,  and  no  one  was  there.  He 
held  the  key  in  his  hand.  It  was  the  work  but  of  a 
moment  to  apply  it  to  the  lock,  and  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
the  money  which  the  lady  had  just  told  him  was  so  incon- 
veniently secured  in  that  place.  Everything  seemed  to 
favour  his  purpose,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  existing  in 
his  mind  as  yet  but  like  a  shadow — a  vague  impression  of 
something  possible  to  be  done.  The  confusion  of  pre- 
paring so  hastily  for  to-morrow's  journey — the  forgetful- 
ness  of  long-continued  sorrow — all  would  help  to  render 
detection  improbable,  and  even  to  lull  suspicion  entirely 
to  sleep.  With  stealthy  step  he  returned  into  the  ante- 
room. For  the  first  time,  on  looking  narrowly  round,  he 
observed  a  door  at  the  farther  end,  but  as  he  had  never 
seen  this  door  opened,  he  concluded  it  belonged  only  to 
some  place  of  stores,  or  office  of  that  kind ;  and  having 
settled  this  satisfactorily  to  his  own  mind,  he  stood  still, 
and  felt   quietly  for  the  lock  of  the  cabinet.     The  next 
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moment  the  key  was  turned,  tlie  drawer  opened,  and 
his  hand — 

But  no,  another  hand  is  grasping  his  arm  with  a  vio- 
lence like  that  of  madness — a  hand  as  white  as  death,  and 
yet  so  strong  ! 

''  Say  not  a  word ;"  said  a  low  whispering  voice.  "  Lay 
down  the  key  where  I  shall  find  it,  and  fly  from  this 
place/^ 

Gilbert  Weston  found  himself  walking  hastily  in  the 
clear  moonlight  along  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Naples,  before  he  was  entirely  awake  to  his  real  situation. 
Indeed,  his  mind  had  passed  through  such  transitions  of 
feeling  during  the  last  few  moments,  that  he  was  like  one 
who  walks  and  sleeps — half  conscious  of  mingling  with 
the  busy  crowds  of  a  vast  city,  and  yet  perpetually  turn- 
ing back  in  thought  to  one  dark  scene  —  the  little 
cliamber,  and  the  glimmering  lamp,  and  that  white  hand. 

Convinced  by  its  forcible  and  earnest  pressure,  that  that 
must  have  been  a  himian  form  which  stood  beside  him,  the 
guilty  man  now  set  his  mind  to  work,  to  find  out  the  pro- 
babilities which  brought  it  there.  He  now  recollected  the 
frequent,  and  to  him  annoying,  observation  of  the  English 
governess,  which  pursued  him  like  a  silent  monitor,  even 
when  no  other  intercourse  was  maintained.  From  some 
hints  betrayed  by  the  children  he  felt  sure  that  this 
governess  regarded  him  with  suspicion,  but  then  that 
hand  and  voice  Avere  not  like  hers — the  form  too  was  too 
tall— too  spirit-like;  and  wlien  he  thought  of  it  again, 
there  seemed  a  strange  connection  betwixt  its  death-like 
paleness,  and  that  of  some  person  he  had  lately  seen — 
perhaps  the  woman  leaning  over  the  balcony  listening 
to  the  music.  The  governess,  at  all  events,  it  could  not  be, 
nor,  strange  to  say,  did  it  seem  to  be  any  one  disposed  to 
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injure  him,  or  why  that  silence,  mystery,  and  haste,  allow- 
ing him  full  time  for  safety  and  escape  ? 

This  was  perhaps  the  most  mysterious  circumstance  of 
all  connected  with  the  dark  transactions  of  that  night ; 
and  still  unable  to  discover  anything  that  might  unravel 
the  strange  clue,  he  repaired  almost  unconsciously  to  the 
apartments  he  had  previously  occupied  for  the  night,  and 
had  called  for  attendance  there  in  the  accustomed  manner, 
before  he  recollected  how  imperatively  that  low  but  earnest 
voice  had  commanded  him  to  fly.  Still,  however,  he  felt 
assured  it  was  the  voice  of  a  friend;  and,  balancing  the 
probabilities  of  the  case,  he  was  willing  to  be  persuaded 
by  inclination  that  immediate  flight  would  inevitably 
bring  upon  him  suspicion  with  regard  to  former  transac- 
tions; while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  appeared  no  cer- 
tainty that  he  was  in  any  immediate  danger  from  this. 

The  fact  was,  however,  that  Gilbert  Weston,  like  all  who 
have  for  any  considerable  time  pursued  the  kind  of  life 
which  he  was  leading,  had  lost  the  power  to  resolve.  He 
had  almost  lost  the  sense  of  danger  too,  for  without  hope 
there  is  no  fear;  and  thus,  bewildered  and  confused,  he 
had  recourse  to  an  old  expedient  by  which  for  a  few  hours 
he  was  able  to  obtain  a  deadness  to  all  sense  of  sufi"ering 
or  shame. 

The  first  thing  to  which  Gilbert  Weston  became  sen- 
sible in  the  morning  was,  that  there  stood  by  his  bedside 
a  messenger  from  the  English  lady.  Intent  upon  her 
journey,  she  wished  to  make  trial  of  a  carriage  for  which 
she  was  in  treaty,  and  the  services  of  Mr.  Weston  were 
required  to  assist  her  in  making  this  experiment,  and 
judging  of  the  result. 

''So  then,"  thought  he,  ^'I  am  safe.  All  is  right  thus  far, 
unless,  indeed,  there  should  be  some  trick  in  this  proposal." 
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This  thought  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one,  but  it 
was  in  itself  so  vague,  and  so  improbable,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  dwell  upon  it  no  longer ;  and  after  making 
hasty  preparation  for  going  out  at  an  early  hour,  he 
presented  himself  to  the  English  lady  with  his  accustomed 
easy  manner,  entirely  at  her  service,  to  be  made  useful  in 
any  way  she  might  desire. 

"  A  lucky  thing  happened  to  me  last  night,''^  said  the 
lady.  "  Xot  an  hour  after  you  left  me,  the  key  of  my 
cabinet  was  found  by  that  faithful  creature,^^ — and  she 
was  about  to  pronounce  a  name,  when,  ^Hiere  is  the 
carriage,^'  continued  the  lady.  "  "We  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  I  am  determined  to  be  gone  from  Naples  by 
to-morrow  at  the  latest.  I  have  known  nothing  but 
sorrow  and  wretchedness  in  this  place.  The  people  have 
taken  advantage  of  my  distress — nay ;  do  you  know, 
I  believe  I  have  actually  been  robbed'' 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  low  but  impressive 
voice  close  to  the  ear  of  Gilbert  Weston,  and  evidently 
intended  for  his  especial  benefit,  as  a  friend  who  could 
sympathize  with  a  lonely  and  helpless  woman  thus  made 
a  victim  to  the  rapacity  of  designing  people.  What  use 
he  made  of  this  confiding  observation  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  say,  for  at  the  very  moment  the  words  fell  upon 
his  ear,  he  saw  that  the  observant  eye  of  the  governess 
was  fixed  intently  upon  his  face ;  and,  to  make  his  diffi- 
culty greater,  he  was  so  situated  while  assisting  the  lady 
to  her  carriage,  that  he  could  not  avoid  this  keen  scrutiny 
without  betraying  his  emotion. 

So  soon  as  it  was  practicable  with  any  degree  of  ci\dlity, 
Gilbert  Weston  escaped  from  the  immediate  observation 
of  the  ladies,  by  seating  himself  in  front  of  the  carriage ; 
but  even  then  he  felt  as  if  those  searching  eyes  were  still 
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upon  him,  and  were  liable  at  any  moment  to  penetrate  to 
the  centre  of  his  heart. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning,  with  a  sky  the  brightest  that 
ever  canopied  that  blue  and  silvery  bay,  and  softly  slept 
the  azure  sea  beneath,  save  that  along  the  busy  shore 
there  lay  a  ripple  of  white  foam ;  and  children  played 
beside  the  water's  edge,  and  idlers  basked  in  the  hot 
sunshine;  and  on  they  rolled — that  carriage  with  its 
burden  of  strange  thoughts,  and  hearts  dissimilar,  past 
the  gay  gardens  of  the  Chiaja,  where  the  white  sculpture 
glances  out  from  bowering  trees,  and  opening  glimpses  of 
the  bright  blue  bay  startle  at  intervals  the  passenger's 
delighted  eye.  Onward  they  went — and  now  the  steep 
ascent  begins ;  one  mountain,  then  another,  rising  in  the 
distant  view.  Now  wider  spreads  the  sea  beneath,  steeper 
and  steeper  yet  the  way,  islands  of  classic  name  and  his- 
tory first  starting  up,  and  towns  and  villages  along  the 
shore  beyond,  each  with  its  old-world  story,  told  in  Koman 
tale,  or  Grecian  song.  Onward  they  go.  It  is  a  scene  for 
musing  and  deep  thought,  but  hearts  there  are  which 
find  no  soothing  from  its  power. 

It  was  a  magnificent,  but  yet  a  musing  scene,  for  nature 
seems  to  have  filled  up  all  in  the  deep  beauty  of  that  glori- 
ous view,  and  left  the  heart  to  feed  upon  its  full  delight. 
But  one  was  there  who  felt  no  satisfaction  in  the  scene. 
To  him  there  was  no  sunshine  even  here — no  sunshine  on 
the  glassy  sea,  the  mountains,  or  the  spangled  shore — no 
sunshine  on  the  vine  leaves  wreathing  overhead,  where 
groups  of  peasants  laughed  or  slumbered  in  the  dreamy 
stillness  of  the  noonday  heat — no  sunshine ;  for  the  man 
who  lives  by  falsehood  dwells  in  darkness  and  perpetual 
gloom. 

But  who  are  you  ?    A  group  of  rosy  children  waited  on 
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the  road,  and,  as  the  carriage  neared,  they  ran  impatiently 
to  claim  their  promised  ride.  Gilbert  Weston  left  his  seat 
to  assist  in  arranging  all  things  satisfactorily  to  the  fond 
mother,  whose  arms  already  were  stretched  out  to  receive 
the  youngest  from  its  nurse.  More  than  one  attendant 
had  accompanied  the  children  in  their  walk,  and  as  Gilbert 
Weston  lifted  one  after  another  into  the  carriage,  he  found 
himself  brought  face  to  face  with  a  pale  figure — this  day 
so  ghastly  pale,  that  even  in  that  broad  hght,  it  would  not 
have  been  difficult  to  believe  it  was  a  spiritual  presence, 
rather  than  a  living  and  substantial  form. 

"  Now  drive  on,''  said  the  lady,  having  gathered  all  her 
precious  charge,  and  the  two  attendants  were  left  behind 
to  pursue  the  carriage  as  they  could. 

Gilbert  Weston  had  resumed  his  seat,  and  was  soon 
again,  with  all  appearance  of  attention,  listening  to  the 
man  beside  him  expatiating  upon  the  merits  of  his 
favourite  horse;  but  his  thoughts  were  far  away.  He 
was  not  a  man  who  held  belief  in  any  supernatural  reve- 
lations from  the  tomb,  nor  was  he  liable  to  be  deceived  by 
superstitious  fears  ;  but  while  that  woman  stood  beside 
him,  she  had  raised  her  eyes  to  his — her  soft  blue  truthful 
eyes — eyes  whose  likeness  he  had  never  seen — whose  calm 
reproving  glance  had  haunted  him  in  dreams,  pursued  him 
through  temptation,  and  looked  in  upon  him  amid  the 
darkness  of  many  a  midnight  hour.  How  could  that  glance 
come  here?  He  must  have  been  deceived.  Once,  and 
once  only,  he  ventured  to  look  back.  He  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  that  gentle  bending  form ;  and  she  a  poor 
neglected  thing — a  menial  working  for  her  daily  bread  ! 

Yes ;  there  was  something  in  that  thought  which  made 
it  too  much  agony  to  think ;  for  there  she  was  with  all  the 
delicacy  of   nature,  and  of  habit,   toiling  up   the  steep 
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ascent  beneath  the  burning  radiance  of  a  cloudless  sun — 
and  he  was  rolling  in  luxurious  indolence — a  prince  com- 
pared with  her,  so  far  at  least  as  outward  circumstances 
could  make  him  happy,  or  at  ease.  And  years  had  brought 
her  down  to  this — long  years  of  destitution  and  neglect, 
while  he  had  fattened  on  the  fruits  of  her  hard  labour ! 

These  bitter  thoughts  laid  each  its  fierce  and  agonizing 
hold  upon  the  breast  of  Gilbert  Weston  as  the  carriage 
moved  slowly  onward,  until  at  last,  as  distance  dimmed 
the  outUne  of  that  figure,  he  began  to  think  again  it  was 
impossible,  and  wondered  at  himself  for  yielding  to  imagi- 
nation in  a  case  so  glaringly  absurd. 

But  now  the  mother,  as  such  fond  mothers  often  do — 
growing  weary  of  her  tumultuous  charge,  the  carriage  must 
be  stopped ;  and  from  the  distance  hastened  up  those  two 
attendants,  panting  and  exhausted,  to  receive  again  their 
restless  burden.  Again  Gilbert  Weston's  services  were  in 
requisition,  and  again  they  met  !  this  time  more  closely, 
and  with  recognition  more  direct. 

''  Meet  me  to-night  in  the  Chiaja,''  said  the  same  low 
voice  which  had  spoken  to  him  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  he 'felt  awed  as  if  a  spirit  had  addressed  him;  for 
there  was  no  kind  smile  upon  those  pallid  lips — no  trace 
of  old  acquaintance  in  that  look.  It  was  as  if  the  dead 
had  spoken,  so  little  was  there  left  of  human  feeling  in  the 
glance  or  tone  of  her  who  uttered  those  few  words. 

And  as  if  the  dead  had  spoken,  and  appointed  him  the 
hour  and  place  of  strange  communion  with  the  world  of 
spii-its,  unhesitatingly  did  Gilbert  Weston  yield  himself  to 
this  command,  so  soon  as  that  cold  light  had  fallen  upon 
the  mountains,  which  indicates  the  close  of  day — so  soon 
as  the  silvery  bay  had  lost  its  bright  sparkling  hues,  and 
lay  with  leaden  stillness  on  the  dreamy  shore,  he  entered 
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the  thickly  peopled  gardens^  where  the  very  number  and 
variety  of  those  who  resort  to  their  favourite  shade,  gives 
a  degree  of  privacy  to  intercourse  that  shrinks  from  obser- 
vation_,  or  grief  that  would  hide  itself  in  the  great  solitude 
where  thousands  move  and  breathe  without  the  sympathies 
which  sweeten  life. 

If  the  dumb  senseless  elements  of  our  outer  world  could 
find  a  voice  and  speak — if  the  shadowing  trees  could 
whisper  of  the  heart  -  emotions  breathed  beneath  their 
boughs;  and  old  carv^ed  seats,  and  temples,  and  green 
banks  where  travellers  repose,  and  walks  by  many  feet  so 
trampled  that  the  sandy  shore  retains  less  trace  than  they 
of  individual  passengers — if  these  could  speak  from  out  the 
thickly-peopled  promenades  of  some  of  our  great  cities, 
where  wanderers  from  many  shores  resort,  oh  what  a 
burden  would  the  passing  wind  bear  with  it,  of  human 
weal  and  woe — of  all  that  ever  filled  the*  heart  with  hope, 
or  wet  the  cheek  with  tears  ! 

The  moon  had  not  yet  risen  when  Gilbert  Weston 
reached  that  spot,  and  for  a  long  time  he  wandered  to 
and  fro,  a  prey  to  thousands  of  contending  feelings, 
scarcely  one  of  which  was  definite  enough  to  have  assumed 
a  name.  He  knew  he  was  too  early,  but  he  could  not 
keep  away  from  that  appointed  place.  He  was  like  one 
about  to  hear  his  doom  pronounced,  who  cannot  wait,  but 
rushes  on  towards  the  place  of  judgment,  and  would  fain 
anticipate  his  final  sentence.  Still,  with  all  this  strange 
and  wondering  apprehension,  Gilbert  Weston  felt  that  he 
had  nothing  now  to  fear.  The  weariness  of  life,  the 
horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience,  had  left  him  nothing ;  for 
what  was  there  on  earth  to  add  a  single  throb  to  the 
agony  which  he  was  constantly  enduring — a  single  drop 
of  bitterness  to  the  draught  of  which  he  daily  drank.    He 
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knew  all  this — he  had  long  known  it — that  no  exposure  to 
the  world,  no  scrutiny  of  man,  nor  retributive  justice,  could 
demand  a  punishment  more  full  and  deep  than  that  which 
his  habitual  falsehood  had  inflicted  on  himself.  And  yet 
he  did  fear  in  the  secret  of  his  soul;  and  the  strong  man 
trembled  with  the  weakness  of  a  child,  as  one  after 
another  following  in  quick  succession,  human  figures  rose 
and  came  up  from  the  distance  and  dim  twilight,  each 
assuming  in  its  turn  the  form  he  watched  for,  and  yet 
dreaded  to  behold. 

The  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  and  the  darkness  fell  so 
quickly,  that  Gilbert  Weston  took  his  place  beside  an 
entrance  to  the  gardens  nearest  the  dwelling  of  the 
English  lady,  and  here  he  stood  so  fixed  and  motionless, 
that  any  who  observed  him  might  have  supposed  his  object 
in  waiting  there  was  one  of  life  or  death.  It  seemed  to 
him  impossible  that  now  she  could  escape  his  recognition, 
and  equally  improbable  that  she  should  break  her  promise. 
Still  she  did  not  come.  Perhaps  he  might  be  mistaken  in 
the  time.  She  had  not  named  an  hour,  and  night  is  an 
indefinite  word.  He  went  to  a  light  to  ascertain  the  real 
time,  and  looking  at  his  watch,  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  mistake  had  been  his  own.  It  was  yet  but  early,  and 
he  retraced  his  steps,  determined  to  make  a  more  general 
search  throughout  the  gardens,  before  again  resuming  his 
place  of  observation. 

While  wandering  in  this  manner  through  the  different 
walks  and  avenues,  peering  through  every  shade,  and 
looking  thoughtfully  at  every  solitary  loiterer  as  she  passed, 
Gilbert  Weston  at  last  became  aware  that  some  figure  was 
walking  softly  by  his  side.  He  turned  to  look,  and  saw  it 
was  the  form  he  sought. 
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Another  hour,  and  the  clear  moon  had  risen^  and  they 
were  seated  side  by  side  in  strange  companionship — the 
husband  and  the  wife,  whom,  for  so  long,  not  years  alone 
had  separated,  nor  space  of  rolling  seas  and  distant  lands, 
but  that  far  wider  separation  which  belongs  to  hearts  that 
cannot  beat  in  sympathy  together.  And  even  now,  though 
seated  side  by  side,  they  were  as  far  apart  as  ever.  The 
sand  of  the  hot  desert,  and  the  polar  snow,  are  not  more 
widely  separated.  And  yet  they  spoke  together  in  the 
familiar  language  of  the  same  country,  and  the  same 
home.  The  wife  had  been  the  first  to  break  the  silence 
of  their  sad  meeting,  and  she  was  speaking  still  ;  it  seemed 
almost  to  an  unwilling  listener,  for  he  was  partly  turned 
away,  yet  rigid  and  constrained  like  one  who  has  a  spell 
upon  him,  and  cannot  fly  from  those  he  hates,  or  fears. 

Agnes  was  speaking,  but  not  obtrusively.  Her  voice, 
as  in  her  happier  days,  was  soft,  and  clear,  and  low — 
indeed,  so  low,  it  seemed  like  that  of  one  who  breathes 
away  her  soul  in  the  last  utterance  of  some  solemn  truth. 
She  spoke  without  reproach ;  the  time  for  that  was  long 
gone  by,  if  indeed  it  ever  had  been — still  less  with  anger, 
or  with  bitterness.  She  was  relating  a  long  storj^,  and 
she  told  it  without  the  least  exaggeration  or  embellish- 
ment of  word  or  tone.  It  was  the  truth  alone  she  wished 
to  tell — the  truth  alone  she  wished  that  he  should  hear ; 
and  she  wished  that,  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
herself.     Her  future  had  indeed    gone   down.     Nothing 
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was  left  but  tliis — once,  and  once  only,  to  make  him  hear 
the  truth. 

"  I  was  an  orphan,  and  alone,''  said  Agnes ;  ^'  the  lan- 
guage of  affection  scarcely  familiar  to  my  ear ;  and  when 
you  came  and  talked  to  me  of  love,  I  Ustened  and  beheved. 
You  never  understood  me — you  never  tried.  I  had  a 
fond  and  trusting  heart  in  those  young  days,  and  I  was 
proud  too  to  be  the  chosen  bride  of  such  a  man  as  I  ima- 
gined you  to  be.  I  sometimes  thought  you  cold,  or 
distant,  or  forgetful.  I  knew  not  which ;  but  symptoms 
of  indifference  were  disregarded,  for  I  was  too  well  satis- 
fied with  the  simple  fact  that  you  had  chosen  me  before 
all  others,  to  question  whether  it  was  possible  you  could 
have  done  so  without  love.  I  knew  not  the  general 
opinion  entertained,  that  I  should  be  the  successor  to  my 
grandfather's  property,  and  I  thought  you  must  have 
loved  me,  seeing  I  had  neither  beauty,  nor  riches,  nor  any 
other  attraction. 

"  Happy  in  this  thought,  and  all  too  confident  of  my 
success  in  trying,  as  I  thought  I  would,  as  never  wife  had 
tried  before,  to  work  myself  still  more  into  the  centre  of 
your  heart  by  persevering  cheerfulness  and  kindness, 
I  went  on  from  day  to  day,  exulting,  if  I  did  but  gain 
a  smile — at  first  I  tried  for  that, — and  then,  if  I  escaped 
stern  looks,  reproaches,  or  contempt.  Still,  however, 
I  was  happy ;  for  true  it  is,  that  human  happiness  depends 
more  upon  what  we  give  to  others,  than  what  we  ourselves 
receive. 

'^  But  the  sad  secret  of  my  doom  was  soon  revealed. 
I  found  a  letter — I  had  no  right  to  read  it,  but  I  did  so, 
and  quickly  came  my  punishment.  My  eyes  were  opened 
then.  I  saw  and  knew^  your  motive  in  selecting  me  for 
your  poor  victim.     Yes,  I  call  it  victim;  for  never  lamb 
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was  led  to  slaughter  more  unconsciously  than  I  to  that 
dai'k  fate ;  and  never  was  death  inflicted,  more  cruel  in  its 
operation  than  this  harsh  blow  to  me. 

''  I  know  not  how  I  liA^ed  through  that  day  and  the 
next,  and  many  after  days  and  weeks,  for  I  felt  as  if  the 
groundwork,  the  foundation  of  my  life  was  gone.  I  was 
alone,  with  none  to  pity  or  to  help  me ;  but  still  I  was  not 
utterly  cast  down,  for  still  I  loved  you,  and  thus  it  was 
that  I  lived  on,  and  even  sometimes  dwelt  in  sunshine  as 
before;  for  had  I  not  an  object  still  to  live  for?  Yes, 
though  it  was  sad  to  think  my  shadow  must  be  ever 
darkening  your  path — though  I  would  willingly  have  lain 
down  in  the  peaceful  grave,  and  been  forgotten — yet  there 
was  something  still  in  loviug  and  in  ser\'ing  you,  that 
kept  me  from  despair ;  and,  child  as  I  was  in  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  you,  I  was  often  blindly  and  innocently 
happy,  just  because  you  were  so  dear,  and,  as  I  thought, 
so  noble,  and  so  far  above  me.  It  is  true  I  feared  you, 
and  when  the  joy  of  hearing  your  returning  step  thrilled 
through  my  heart,  a  nameless  teiTor  seized  me ;  and  never 
from  the  reading  of  that  letter  did  I  venture  more  to  claim 
the  freedom  of  a  wife ;  but  stood  apart,  and  watched  you 
like  a  slave.  Yes,  like  a  slave  I  loved  and  honoured  you, 
and  therefore  I  was  happy  still,  though  happy  in  a  mean 
and  humble  way. 

''  The  first  suspicion  which  ever  crossed  my  mind  in 
relation  to  your  principles,  and  your  integrity,  was  on 
that  memorable  night — I  dare  not  call  it  back  to  recollec- 
tion, even  now — it  is  no  matter.  It  passed  away  like  many 
other  horrors.  Then  came  my  life  of  widowhood,  and 
desolation — of  scanty  means^  and  hoarded  mites,  and 
things  not  worth  recalling.  Then  your  letter  reached  me. 
Suddenly  awaking  as  it  were  from  sleep,  I  roused  myself. 
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for  you  had  given  me  a  new  motive.  You  told  me  that 
you  must  have  money.  I  grew  bold,  and  went  and  offered 
my  poor  strength  to  many  services — always  rejected,  until 
at  last — a  blessed  opening  did  it  seem  to  me — there  was 
a  chance  of  travelling  to  the  very  spot  where  I  believed 
you  were.  With  this  bright  hope  before  me,  youth  re- 
turned, and  cheerfulness,  and  I  accomplished  wonders, 
and  made  friends,  and  hoarded  up  the  means  of  serving 
you.  But  no  one  knew  of  my  desire — the  burning  wish 
of  reaching  that  one  spot  to  which  we  still  drew  nearer, 
and  people  wondered  at  my  fretfulness  at  each  delay,  and 
I  was  chidden  for  the  first  time  in  life  for  want  of  patience 
and  good  humour  when  our  course  was  turned  another 
way. 

"  My  situation,  though  in  some  respects  more  pleasant 
than  I  could  have  hoped,  was  hard  in  others,  and  perhaps 
the  one  impatient  hope  of  reaching  you,  so  often  dis- 
appointed, eat  my  life  away.  I  was  not  formed  for  labour, 
and  I  sunk  at  last.  A  long  and  painful  illness  robbed  me 
of  my  only  consolation  for  a  time — the  secret  joy  of  send- 
ing little  hoarded  sums  of  money  to  you.  With  that  long 
illness  I  lost  my  slender  hold  upon  society.  The  family 
by  whom  my  services  were  first  engaged  passed  on,  and 
left  me,  not  ungenerously,  for  they  provided  me  with  com- 
forts for  a  time,  and  I  recovered  slowly. 

"  Another  family  journeying  on  towards  that  spot  fell 
in  my  way.  They  wanted  help,  and  all  the  strength 
I  could  command  I  ofi'ered  them.  But  now  a  new  misery 
awaited  me.  My  letters  brought  no  answer.  We  reached 
the  place,  and  you  were  gone  !  I  knew  it  by  a  strange 
coincidence.  We  lodged  beneath  the  very  roof  where  you, 
or  some  one  whom  you  knew,  had  lived.  The  people  told 
me  you  were  gone  to  Florence,  and  thither  too  we  went. 
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but  not  before  long  montlis  had  worn  out  expectation^  and 
even  hope. 

"  Years  passed,  and  I  was  ill  again,  and  lost  the  friends 
I  had  made,  and  thus  sunk  lower,  and  still  lower,  until 
at  last  I  clung  for  life  to  menial  occupations,  taxing  my 
strength  for  daily  food.  I  speak  not  of  these  things  to 
ask  your  pity.  Even  then  I  scarcely  needed  it.  The  woman 
who  still  loves,  and  hopes,  can  never  be  quite  wretched, 
and  I  did  both.  I  heard  of  you  at  Florence  as  a  teacher 
of  languages,  and  this  gave  hope,  for  then  I  thought  you 
honest,  and  industrious — humble  qualities,  as  some  might 
think  ;  but  never  did  the  applause  of  admiring  multitudes, 
the  honours  and  the  praises  showered  upon  triumphant 
heroes  returning  from  the  field  of  battle,  yield  more  joy 
and  pride  to  those  who  loved  them,  than  brought  this 
blessed  thought  to  me ;  and  eve'ry  night,  retiring  to  my 
Inimble  bed,  worn  out  witli  menial  labour,  I  knelt  down, 
and  thanked  the  Giver  of  all  good,  that  you  were  honest, 
and  laborious,  a  man  of  rectitude,  integrity,  and  worth, 
who  need  not  blush  to  stand  before  his  ]Maker,  and  his 
fellow-men.  Yes  ;  lowly  as  m}^  lot  was  then,  and  is,  I  felt 
an  honest  pride  in  loving  such  a  man ;  and  thus  I  fol- 
lowed you,  still  with  fond  thoughts,  and  fonder  hopes ; 
for  I  had  dreams  of  finding  you  in  sonje  obscure  and  lowly 
spot,  reaping  the  well-earned  recompense  of  manly  efi'ort ; 
and  I  dreamed,  too,  that  here,  in  such  a  home,  perhaps 
I  might  be  welcome  to  a  desolate  heart,  and  cheer  a  lot  so 
humble  and  so  lonely.  This  was  the  thought  I  lived  upon, 
and  in  this  thought  was  happy. 

"  Dwelling  in  the  perpetual  sunshine  of  these  fond 
dreams,  I  came  to  Naples,  where  I  fancied  you  would  be. 
I  saw  you  first  by  accident.  You  knew  me  not,  and 
I  grew  fearful  of  you,  for  strange  thoughts  came  over  me. 
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and  apprehensions  filled  my  soul  to  agony.  I  had  means 
of  obtaining  information  which  my  low  circumstances 
affordedj  and  a  great  horror  rushed  upon  me.  You  were 
not  the  man  I  had  believed  you !  How  I  survived  the 
shock  that  knowledge  gave,  you  best  may  judge  by  look- 
ing at  me  as  I  am.  I  am  no  complainer  of  imaginary 
maladies,  for  I  have  experienced  too  much  of  the  true,  and 
thus  it  is  I  know  so  well  the  meaning  of  all  this. 

"  But  one  thing  more,  and  I  have  done.  Suspicion 
with  me  was  not  enough.  Or,  rather,  it  was  too  much, 
for  I  am  better  able  now  to  bear  the  dark  reality,  than 
I  was  then  to  meet  the  hope  of  every  morning  darkened 
by  the  clouds  of  every  day.  Determined  to  bring  my 
apprehensions  to  some  test,  I  obtained  with  difficulty  a 
situation  in  the  family  by  whom  your  services  were 
engaged.  Here  I  was  near  enough  to  watch  you.  But 
there  were  other  eyes  besides  my  own  watching  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  with  the  same  suspicions.  The  English 
governess,  whose  observation  you  must  have  seen,  commu- 
nicated all  her  fears  to  me,  and  I  had  much  difficulty  in 
preventing  her  from  speaking  out  more  freely.  You  know 
the  rest.     I  will  not  further  weary  you.^^ 

"With  breath  which  failed  to  fainter  and  still  fainter 
tones,  the  speaker  had  gone  on,  until  the  last  words  were 
scarcely  audible,  and  now  she  was  about  to  rise,  but  the 
first  effort  failed  her.  Oh  for  the  power  which  fiction  gives 
its  sufferers,  to  expire  under  the  agony  of  moments  such 
as  these ! — moments  in  which  the  journey  of  a  hopeful 
life  reaches  one  long-wished-for  point  of  rest,  with  all 
its  treasures  of  deep  feeling,  on  which  the  hungry 
soul  may  feed ;  when,  lo !  a  heap  of  ashes !  or  a  bed  of 
torment !  and  a  further  journey  through  a  wide  howling 
desert,  stripped  of  all  support,  and  utterly  alone  ! 
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Such  are  some  of  the  strange  halting-places  in  this 
life-long  journey  of  ours;  and  how  the  hopeless  of  a  world 
hereafter  live  heyond  thenij  is  a  mystery  most  difficult  to 
solve.  But  how  often  is  Heaven  kinder  to  us  than  we 
know,  or  think_,  or  even  are  willing  to  believe ;  and  often 
Avhen  the  heavens  appear  as  brass,,  and  the  earth  a  desert, 
is  the  softening  shower  at  hand,  and  the  green  verdure 
ready  to  spring  up  beneath  our  feet  ! 

A  long  silence  followed  the  last  faint  words  which 
Agnes  uttered;  and  he  upon  whose  apparently  uncon- 
scious ear  they  had  been  falling,  sat  still  with  rigid  brow, 
and  attitude  constrained,  as  if  incapable  of  moving  from 
that  spot.  At  last  he  spoke,  but  only  as  if  uttering 
thoughts  which  could  not  be  repressed,  and  not  with  any 
purpose  in  their  utterance. 

"  It  is  a  sad  history,^^  said  he. 

"  Not  more  sad  than  true,"  was  the  response. 

"  But  you  are  not  dpng?"  he  added. 

"  Not  rapidly,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  said  again.     "  You  are  ill,  unquestion- 
ably ;  but  do  not  think  you  are  dying." 
.   '^  I  never  thought  so,  until  now." 

"  And  why  now  ?" 

"  A  blow  has  struck  me  lately,  which  I  feel  that  I  can- 
not long  sur^ive." 

"  What  blow  ?" 

"  Have  I  not  told  you  ?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  !" 

"  The  discovery  that  you  are  living  by  dishonourable 
means,  I  mean  it  not  reproachfully  when  I  say,  the  dis- 
covery that  you  are  base — a  thief — a  robber — a  treacherous 
violator  of  a  sacred  trust." 

"  You  speak  too  harshly." 

II.  s 
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''  No,  I  am  not  liarsh ;  but  I  do  hate  falsehood/' 

"  Not  more  than  I  do ;  for  I  know  its  meanness ;  and 
I  know,  for  I  have  felt  it,  the  deep  wretchedness  of  making 
a  whole  life  an  acted  lie.  Men  may  do  this  sometimes, 
and  yet  fill  places  of  distinction,  and  high  trust ;  but 
wherever  they  may  be,  I  care  not — whether  on  thrones, 
or  seats  of  judgment,  or  in  bowers  of  peace  reposing  on 
the  love  of  trusting  hearts ;  their's  is  a  bitter  and  a 
miserable  doom — shut  out  from  Heaven,  and  all  its  holy 
light,  and  consigned  to  blackness,  horror,  and  despair.' ' 

"  No,  not  despair  f  said  Agnes,  and  now  she  spoke 
more  freely — "  not  despair,  so  long  as  Heaven  is  kind, 
and  lets  them  feel  that  falsehood  is  a  hateful  and  a  bitter 
thing.  You  are  young  yet,  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
I  shall  soon  have  passed  away  from  troubling  you.  Bear 
with  me  for  a  little  while.  The  d^dng  criminal  may  claim 
a  moment's  hearing  ere  he  breathes  his  last.  It  is  not  for 
myself  I  ask  you  to  bear  with  me ;  and  yet  perhaps  it  is — 
for,  oh  !  if  I  could  hope  again  !"  And  Agnes  clasped  her 
thin  white  hands  together,  and  looked  upwards,  while  the 
moonlight  streamed  upon  her  face — "  if  I  could  hope,"  she 
added,  with  a  smile  so  pure,  and  spiritual,  yet  so  full  of 
life,  as  if  almost  she  had  the  power  to  will  the  thing  she 
w^ished,  such  force — such  energy  belongs  to  woman's  love 
— ^'  if  I  could  hope  !"  she  said  a  third  time,  but  her  voice 
grew  low,  for  hope  with  her  was  gone,  and  might  not  be 
called  back. 

'^  And  if  you  could  ?"  asked  her  companion ;  but  a  sigh 
— almost  a  groan,  was  all  the  answer  he  obtained.  It  was 
a  sound  so  deep,  and  agonizing,  that  involuntarily  he 
exclaimed — "  Poor  Agnes  !" 

"  Poor  Agnes  !"  In  a  moment  she  was  rich;  for  never 
had  a  sound  so  full  of  feeling  reached  her  from  his  voice. 
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Poor  Agnes!  No,  a  queeu  ^vith  diadem -encircled  brow 
might  well  Lave  envied  her  the  rapture  of  that  moment, 
all  too  full  of  joy  for  one  so  unaccustomed  to  its  wild 
tumultuous  thrill.  The  strength  of  her  emotions  became 
almost  terrible.  Tiiey  were  so  vague,  too — they  had  no 
hold  to  fix  upon,  for  there  was  nothing  to  have  caused 
them  but  a  sound — a  breath  of  air — and  yet  to  woman 
what  a  world  of  wealth  may  be  conveyed  by  these  ! 

"  Agnes,-'^  he  repeated,  and  she  blessed  him  for  the 
simple  utterance  of  her  name — '^  you  arc  not  so  ill  as  you 
believe." 

"  Oh  no ;"  she  answered.     "  I  feel  better  now." 

''  You  must  not  die,"  he  added. 

^MYhy  should  I  live?" 

"  To  do  me  good." 

"  Gilbert,  is  that  your  real  voice?" 

"  My  voice — my  heart — my  soul !" 

''  Impossible !" 

"  Agnes,  it  is  true." 

^'  And  am  I  then  to  be  your  wife  again  ?" 

'*  My  honoured  wife." 

It  was  too  much.  A  fainting  form  lay  at  his  feet, 
almost  before  he  saw  the  crouching  attitude,  and  felt  the 
gentle  fall,  for  now  the  moon  was  hid  behind  a  cloud,  and 
darkness  shed  a  friendly  curtain  over  that  awakening 
scene  —  darkness,  and  the  soft  calm  of  those  delicious 
nights  that  sleep  along  that  shore ;  and  one  by  one  the 
groups  of  loiterers  passed  away  from  those  so  lately 
peopled  gardens,  and  the  husband  and  the  wife  were  left, 
last  of  the  numbers  lately  congregated  there— last,  but 
not  least  happy. 

And  hand  in  hand  they  went  together  from  that  spot, 
the  whole  world  changed  to  them  in  those  few  thriUing 

s  2 
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moments  of  true  feeling.  No  longer  now  tlie  niglit  was 
dark,  the  peopled  street  a  desert^  and  that  great  teeming 
city  an  overflowing  tomb — the  burial-place  of  feverish 
hearts,  without  the  silence  and  the  rest  that  dwell  within 
the  churchyard  grave.  Now  they  walked  together  like 
those  who  tread  on  pleasant  ground,  and  smile  beneath 
a  smiling  sky.  Now  they  conversed  again  in  accents  low 
and  soft;  and  if  not  loving,  they  were  kind — kind  and 
compassionate,  for  that  was  all  they  had  to  ask  or  give. 

But  out  of  deep  compassion  love  Avill  sometimes  spring, 
so  Agnes  thou.ght,  and  felt ;  and,  woman  -  like,  already 
had  she  lighted  up  her  lamp  of  hope ;  already  had  those 
few  kind  words  swept  back  the  waves  of  bitterness  so 
lately  swelling  round  her  feet;  already  had  his  voice,  his 
touch,  the  Avelcome  assistance  of  his  arm,  unbound  the 
iron  fetters  from  her  soul,  and  set  her  spirit  free  once 
more  to  live  and  trust,  as  in  those  by-gone  days,  which 
scarcely  now,  on  looking  back,  seemed  happier  than  the 
present  hour. 

Happy  ?  It  might  well  be  asked,  if  that  were  possible  ? 
Experience  tells  us  that  it  is — that  the  very  art  of  forming 
a  good  resolution  is  always  attended  with  a  sensation  of 
happiness,  arising  out  of  the  conviction  that  we  are  deciding 
for  the  right,  and  the  good,  the  just,  the  true,  and  the 
enduring.  There  is  a  sense  of  safety  too,  in  this,  which 
he  who  decides  for  the  wrong  can  never  know;  and  if 
done  from  a  love  to  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  acting 
in  accordance  with  his  will,  there  is  the  still  happier  con- 
viction of  being  brought  immediately  under  his  protection, 
placed  in  alliance,  however  distant,  with  all  high  and  holy 
things,  and  advanced  nearer,  by  one  step  at  least,  towards 
the  brighter  intelligences,  and  purer  joys,  of  Heaven. 
And  amongst  the  cares,  the  trials,  and  the  disappoint- 
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ments  of  life,  such  happiness  is  still  awaiting  ns.  In  the 
most  worldly  of  onr  every-day  transactions,  we  have  the 
choice  of  doing  right  or  wrong.  In  the  most  familiar 
converse  of  our  lightest  hours,  we  have  the  choice  of 
speaking  truth,  or  falsehood.  In  our  loves,  our  friend- 
ships, and  in  all  our  associations,  we  have  the  choice  of 
good  and  evil  placed  hefore  us,  and  that  not  for  the 
present  moment  only,  but  as  a  certain  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, a  road  to  be  set  out  upon,  a  beginning  to  be  made, 
which  is  beyond  all  calculation  in  the  extent  of  its 
results. 

There  is  another  important  distinction  too,  to  be 
observed  in  the  choice  of  good,  and  the  choice  of  evil. 
In  the  forming  of  a  good  resolution,  no  man  says  to  him- 
self— "  1  will  do  this  once,  but  I  will  never  do  it  again. 
It  is  the  last  act  of  the  kind  I  will  ever  perform.^^  Every 
one  capable  of  such  a  resolution,  feels  at  the  time  of  making 
it,  that  that  one  step  firmly  and  reverently  planted  on  the 
right  foundation,  will  lead  to  more,  and  hence  the  high, 
the  noble  energy,  which  fills  the  mind  when  thus  deter- 
mined— hence  the  enthusiasm  of  devoted  souls  when  doing 
for  conscience-sake  even  some  trifling  act  of  which  the 
world  takes  little  note,  but  which  they  know  to  be  accepted 
where  the  motive  makes  the  worth  of  every  deed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  forming  of  a  bad  resolution  is 
seldom  half  sincere.  Men  deceive  themselves  when  thus 
deciding,  and  say  they  will  do  the  e\il  thing  that  time, 
and  then  no  more.  Few  indeed  have  any  deliberate  and 
decided  determination  to  go  perseveringly  wrong;  and 
hence  they  have  little  pleasure  even  in  the  act  of  resolving, 
because  they  know  and  feel  it  to  be  something  in  which 
they  cannot  even  wish  to  persevere. 

Abject  then,  and  low,  as  were  the  two  beings  we  have 
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been  describing,  as  to  all  outward  and  visible  things,  they 
still  were  happy  in  this,  that  their  resolution  for  the  moment 
was  sincere — the  one  to  plant  his  foot  upon  the  shore  of 
the  dark  uncertain  sea  on  which  he  had  been  floating,  and 
to  tempt  its  deceitful  waves  no  more — the  other  to  devote 
her  thoughts,  her  energies,  her  life,  to  the  one  great 
object  of  soothing,  cheering,  and  elevating  his. 

It  was  a  glorious  work  which  Agnes  had  before  her,  and 
earnestly  did  she  begin  her  task ;  not  with  reprimand  and 
fault-finding,  or  even  with  keen  searching  after  wrong 
things  to  be  set  right.  She  had  a  view  of  duty  far  loftier 
and  more  peaceable  than  this.  The  case  which  lay,  with 
all  its  burden,  on  her  heart,  was  one  demanding  care,  as 
well  as  love — delicacy,  as  well  as  zeal ;  and  thus,  all  feeble 
as  she  was,  and  desponding  as  she  had  lately  been,  she 
gave  herself  with  heart  and  mind  to  rescue  him  she  loved 
from  all  the  fearful  consequences  of  evil  habits  long 
indulged. 

Could  the  emotions  of  that  night,  when  the  husband 
and  tlie  wife  were  first  reconciled,  have  lasted,  they  would 
indeed  have  been  happy  in  themselves,  and  in  each  other; 
but  all  who  have  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  doing  good, 
have  known  the  darkness  and  depression  of  those  after- 
days  which  follow  the  first  great  resolution,  when  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  attended  has  gone  off,  when 
habit  struggles  to  resume  its  mastery,  and  inclination 
turns  rebel  under  the  requirements  of  a  righteous  law. 
These  after-days  are  the  days  of  trial,  and  so  it  was  with 
them.  They  were  poor,  too,  and  desolate,  and  without 
friends — strangers  in  a  strange  land ;  and  he  who  had 
lived  all  his  life  upon  excitement,  and  amid  the  stirring 
scenes  which  busy  men  engage  in,  grew  discontented, 
distant,  and  abstracted,  and  withdrew  his  confidence  again. 
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and  dwelt  apart,  rejecting  any  interference  from  his  wife 
wliicli  might  lead  to  a  scrutiny  more  close  than  he  desired. 

And  Agnes  was  easily  repelled.  Her  hopes  were  easily 
struck  down.  The  absent  look^  the  cold  response,  had  not 
often  to  be  repeated,  to  make  her  understand  its  meanings 
and  wrap  the  chilling  truth  around  her  heart.  To  all 
appearance  she  had  revived  in  health  and  spirits  so  won- 
derfully after  the  first  reconciliation  with  her  husband, 
that  youth,  with  all  its  buoyancy,  seemed  to  have  returned, 
and  even  a  strange  beauty  beamed  upon  her  countenance. 
But  a  close  observer  would  have  seen  to  what  this  beauty 
owed  its  new,  and  almost  supernatural  brightness.  She 
was  cheerful,  it  is  true,  and  in  her  eyes^  bine  depth  there 
was  a  light  at  times  of  startling  lustre,  while  in  the  centre 
of  her  hollow  cheek  there  glowed  a  fixed  vermilion  spot, 
leaving  the  rest  more  white ;  and  heavy  lay  the  shade  of 
her  long  eyelashes  upon  this  burning  spot.  The  eye  of 
fond  affection,  had  it  gazed  upon  her,  would  have  seen 
in  iill  these  symptoms  something  widely  different  from 
natural  health,  though  for  awhile  she  struggled  to  believe 
it  such ;  but  soon  that  strife  was  over,  for  she  asked  her- 
self, why  should  she  try  to  live  ?  Once  she  had  a  motive 
that  would  have  reconciled  the  lingering-out  of  a  long 
term  of  years,  even  with  poverty  and  hardship  for  their 
daily  burden.  Once  she  had  a  hope,  and  with  that  hope 
she  dwelt  in  sunshine ;  and  even  as  a  houseless  wanderer, 
it  was  sunshine  still ;  for  with  that  hope  her  thoughts 
went  up  to  heaven,  and  in  the  dim  perspective  of  a  long 
futurity,  she  found  him  there,  dwelling  in  light,  pure  from 
all  earthly  stain,  safe  from  all  danger,  rescued  from  all 
enemies,  at  peace,  and  happy  for  evermore. 

But  now  this  beautiful  and  happy  vision  faded  from  her 
view  again.     She  was  often  left  alone,  and  kept  in  igno- 
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rauce  of  that  uliicli  touclied  most  nearly  the  inner  chords 
of  her  existence — ^her  husband's  heart  and  life — his  actual 
standing  in  the  sight  of  God — his  truths  his  rectitude,  and 
all  the  secret  springs  of  thought  which  formed  his  charac- 
ter, and  gave  the  tone  to  what  he  wished  and  what  he 
aimed  at. 

At  first  a  vague  suspicion  that  her  husband  was  not  yet 
quite  sincere,  had  fallen  on  the  path  of  Agnes  like  a  hea^y 
cloud.  In  vain  she  chid  herself  for  these  suspicions,  and 
tried  to  trust  him  yet  again.  In  vain  she  looked  into  his 
face  with  those  fond  searching  eyes,  which  love  alone  can 
fix  upon  an  object,  all  beautiful,  if  it  were  only  true ;  and 
in  the  agony  of  this  intense  and  burning  scrutiny,  she  felt 
as  if  to  die  were  nothing,  could  she  lay  the  cordial  to  her 
heart,  that  all  was  right  with  him.  Thus  had  the  days 
rolled  on,  while  heavier  grew  the  cloud,  and  hope  became 
more  faint,  until  at  last  it  vanished ;  and,  but  for  prayer, 
she  would  have  sunk,  and  lost  herself  in  total  darkness. 

Agnes  and  her  husband  had  still  lingered  on  the  shores 
of  Italy,  for  country  and  people  made  but  httle  difi"erence 
to  them.  Concealment  from  all  recognition  was  the  object 
most  desired  by  one ;  and  to  the  other  a  soft  climate,  and 
the  balmy  breath  of  nature  in  her  genial  form,  was  more 
than  home  or  friends — than  such,  at  least,  as  her  poor 
means  were  likely  to  have  provided  her  elsewhere ;  and 
thus  it  was  they  lingered  still.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
nothingness  of  such  a  life  that  wearied  him,  the  vacuity  of 
his  existence,  the  listless,  aimless  weight  of  his  long  days. 
However  that  might  be,  Gilbert  Weston  now  frequently 
absented  himself,  and  his  evident  dissatisfaction  when  at 
home,  was  ahnost  worse  to  bear,  than  the  long  days  in 
which  she  listened  in  vain  for  his  returning  step. 

Agnes  had  already  lived  through  so  much,  that  she  was 
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slow  to  believe  in  the  potency  of  sorrow  to  destroy  the 
sufferer;  and  yet  she  sometimes  thought  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  be  mistaken  in  the  nature  and  tendency  of  what 
she  was  now  enduring.  AYhat  surprised  her  most,  was 
that  a  strange  calmness  w^as  mingled  with  the  consciousness 
that  at  last  she  was  to  leave  the  world  without  seeing  her 
husband  reclaimed.  And  under  the  influence  of  this  calm, 
she  would  sit  and  watch  the  blue  waves  break  upon  the 
shore,  lost  in  silent  musing  upon  the  mystery  of  God's 
dealings  with  his  sinful  creatures,  until  the  thought  of  his 
boundless  mercy  burst  upon  her  soul  like  sunshine,  and 
she  seemed  again  to  live  in  light. 

"He  needs  not  my  poor  instrumentality/^  she  would 
then  say.  "  Though  that  has  failed,  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  must  be  lost.  If  he  had  ever  loved  me,  there  might  have 
been  some  efficacy  in  care  and  solicitude  like  mine."  And 
then  a  weak  and  w^omanly  tear  would  start,  at  the  thought 
of  how  much  faithful  love  she  had  lavished,  all  in  vain;  for 
there  is  no  one  who  can  feel  this,  and  not  grudge  the  w^aste 
of  such  a  treasure.  But  soon  such  tears  were  dried,  and 
Agnes  was  herself  again — hopeful  even  yet.  And  why 
not  ?  The  fountains  of  everlasting  mercy  were  not  closed ; 
the  Almighty  Father  of  the  universe  was  not  weary  with 
the  Saviour's  intercession;  the  ransom  paid  for  sin  was 
not  withdrawn ;  the  gates  of  Heaven  were  not  closed;  nor 
had  the  blessings  of  salvation  found  their  utmost  limit. 

With  more  and  more  difficulty  now  did  Agnes  pursue 
her  short  and  solitary  walks,  and  sorely  did  she  need  a 
friendly  arm  to  lean  upon.  Sorely  too  would  she  have 
needed  the  little  indulgences  which  her  scanty  means 
denied,  but  that  the  sweet  air,  the  sunshine,  the  blue  sky, 
and  that  fresh  sparkliug  sea,  were  all  her  nature  seemed 
to  crave,  and  these  were  ever  near. 
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^'  All !  what  would  I  give,  that  they  could  charm  you  as 
they  do  me ;"  said  Agues  one  day  to  her  husband,  as  he 
turned  aAvay  with  moody  hrow  after  she  had  been  speaking 
of  her  delight  in  the  fair  face  of  nature  with  all  these 
glowing  features. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  this  quiet  spot/^  said  he ;  "  but  I 
must  return  to  Naples.     I  can  endure  this  no  longer/^ 

"  For  how  long  will  you  be  absent  P'"*  asked  Agnes. 

^''It  may  be  a  month,  or  more;"  replied  her  husbaud. 

"  A  month  is  a  long  time ;"  said  Agnes.  "  Try  not  to 
stay  so  long,  will  you  V 

As  she  said  the  last  words,  Agnes  laid  her  thiu  white 
hand  upon  her  husband^s  arm,  and  looked  into  his  face. 
"Try  not  to  stay  so  long,"  she  repeated.  "I  may  not  be 
here  until  the  expiration  of  a  month." 

^^  Here  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Gilbert  Weston. 
*' Wiiere  can  yon  be  going?" 

Agnes  was  so  chilled  by  these  expressions,  implying  so 
total  an  absence  of  all  knowledge  or  consideration  of  her 
real  state,  that  she  could  say  no  more.  Perhaps  if  she 
could  have  made  her  husband  actually  believe  her  dying, 
it  might  have  produced  an  impression  more  favourable 
to  her  Avishes;  but  he  entered  not  into  her  meaning,  for 
his  heart  dwelt  not  with  her;  and  therefore  he  only  saw 
her  grow  more  pale,  and  shadow-like — more  feeble,  and 
more  helpless;  and  he  thought,  if  in  some  of  his  accustomed 
haunts,  he  could  obtain  the  means  of  taking  her  to  Eng- 
land, he  might  there  place  her  under  such  care  as  would 
entirely  relieve  him  from  the  responsibility  which  now 
rested  like  a  constant  burden  upon  him. 

Under  this  delusion,  and  in  reality  yielding  to  a  vitiated 
inclination,  Avhen  he  persuaded  himself  he  was  acting 
from  no  other  than  kind  motives^  Gilbert  AVe^ton  went 
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away ;  and  Agues  saw  him  go,  as  oue  watches  the  flame 
of  au  expiring  fire,  helieviiig  iu  her  heart  that  she  should 
never  see  him  more.  Once  or  twice  she  had  tried  to 
speak  to  him  to  that  effect,  but  she  had  trembled  too 
violently  to  command  her  voice,  and  the  words  had  died 
away  upon  her  feverish  lips.  At  last  the  door  of  her 
apartment  was  closed,  and  he  was  gone. 

He  was  gone  to  mix  again  in  scenes  the  very  spirit  of 
which  is  one  of  falsehood,  and  dec  etion.  He  was  gone 
to  act  again  the  part  in  which  he  had  become  so  great  an 
adept,  that  the  means  by  which  he  lived  had  become  a 
greater  pleasure  to  him,  than  the  life  they  enabled  him  to 
sustain ;  and,  as  if  some  demon  of  evil  wooM  him  back 
to  the  realms  of  darkness,  which  for  a  short  time  he  had 
apparently  forsaken,  a  temporary  success  was  the  result 
of  this  return. 

Exulting,  and  triumphant,  Gilbert  Weston  took  no 
note  for  some  time,  of  the  days  and  weeks  which  passed 
away.  But  when  the  tide  of  his  good  fortune  began  to 
turn,  he  then  bethought  himself  of  his  neglected  wife; 
and,  true  to  what  he  persuaded  himself  was  a  good 
purpose,  he  determined  to  return,  though  but  for  a  short 
time,  and  to  bear  with  him  substantial  proofs  of  his 
success.  He  had  no  intention  whatever  of  entirely  forsak- 
ing her;  he  had  often  thought  of  her  kindly  during  his 
recent  absence ;  and  it  was  the  fixed  purpose  of  his  heart, 
to  atone  for  long  neglect,  by  making  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  her  married  life  more  happy  than  the  past.  With 
these  feelings  he  decided  upon  seeing  Agnes  once  more, 
if  only  to  assure  her  of  his  sincerity. 

Not  many  days  after  this  resolution  had  been  formed, 
a  solitary  man  might  be  seen  walking  hastily  along 
the  silent   shore   of  that   blue   sea,  which   still  rolled  its 
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white  foam  upon  the  beach,  where  fishermen  still  mended 
their  nets,  and  children  still  played  upon  the  sand. 
All  things  were  apparently  the  same  as  when  he  had 
trod  that  shore  before — all  things,  except  that  one  green 
mound  was  added  to  the  graves  in  the  churchyard 
adjoining — a  grave  without  a  stone,  or  name.  Other 
graves  were  decked  with  flowers,  and  neatly  kept ;  some 
had  their  crucifix,  and  some  their  quaint  device ;  but 
this  had  nothing.  Neglect  had  set  the  seal  of  everlasting 
silence  upon  it,  and  he  who  asked  who  slept  beneath, 
received  no  answer. 


THE  END. 
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